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THE DEAD LOCK. 



CHAPTER L 

THE lock-keeper's GHRXSTHAS DAT. 

It should be the dawn of a Christmas Day morning, 
only there is nothing like dawn visible in the heavens, 
or as much as a ghost of a glimmer in that part of the 
dull horizon where morning first looks out on the world. 
A cold grey light which seems rather to have oozed 
out of the snow-covered ground than to have filtered 
through a solid sky of the colour of a leaden coflSn, 
asserts its presence slowlv and sulkily, and reveals a 
scene of veritable still life unbroken by a sound. In 
the near foreground, on the right hand, are the massy 
pitch-black timbers of a canal lock built in with solid 
stone-work. The arms of the lock-gates stretch across 
the towing-path on one side, and a dyke mound on the 
other ; and a slight bridge, consisting onljr of a narrow 

Elank and a hand-rail, reared upon the timbers of the 
eavy gates, serves as the means of communication 
between the banks. On the left-hand side, but a little 
further on, stands the cottage of Dennet, the Lock- 
keeper, a motherly looking tenement with stout brick 
walls and long sloping roof of thatch, amid which the 
single window of its upper floor pokes up a rather 
saucy-looking gable front. The cottage is surrounded 
on three sides, not only by a garden stoutly fenced, 
but with a brood of diminutive sheds and shanties 
f ^ B 
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2 T^ DEAD LOCK. 

which look, this cold m6tn, as though lowering under 
the wing of the comfortable hbmiB for warmth and 
shelter. The front of tEo d'virelliikg abuts on the towing 
path of the caual, and in the r^ar at the bottom of the 
garden a cluster of old elms breaks the force of the 
wintry blasts from the north-east. In front of the' 
Cotta^ the canal stretches into a wide lake of several- 
acres in area, whose waters serve to replenish the waste' 
of the lock — and the ground around uie banks of this 
lake, or basin, rises by a series of gentle slopes, partly 
c6vered with gorse and partly with close growmg copses,' 
to ihe heieht of several. hundreds of feet within the 
distance of a couple of miles. 

These are as many features of the landscape as one 
can well distinguish under present circumstances, which 
are not favourable for minute observation. For a two 
days' frost has glazed the canal with a thin crust of 
ice, and the fall of an inch depth of snow in the night 
has covered every thine; up in a white shroud. It ues' 
on the ice in a smooth level sheet spread over land and 
water alike, and, but for the difference of the level, it 
were impossible to mark the boundary between them. 
It has drifted against the window-gable in the cottage 
thatch, and spotted the brown bricks of the walb, 
which, deepened in colour by the violent contrast, loom 
blackly behind the long spiky icicles pendant from the 
6aves. 

Within the cottage, Tpm Dennet, the Lock-keeper, 
has just turned out of bed, where the good- wife is still 
fast asleep ; and after scraping the frost from the case- 
misnt with his thumb-nail, and taking a look at the 
white world without, Tom has addressed himself to his 
toilet. The Sunday suit is drawn from the chest, and 
the Sunday pantaloons indued — ^his weather-beaten 
face sputters and hisses in the wash-basin, and then, 
preparatory to the dignity of a clean shirt, he contem- 
plates a clean shave. As an independent man, he is 
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Superior to the luxury of hot water, and while he lathers 
his chin, lays the razor to warm in his bosom. He has 
scarcely drawn it thence — ^made up a shaving face — 
taken his nose between the finger and thumb of his left 
hand, and is going in for the first cut — ^when, plump 
comes a round pebble through the casement, dashes the 
fragments of glass in his fi^, and knocks his weapon 
out of his hand. 

Without turning to pick it up, Dennet, while audibly 
objecting to that sort of Chrislanas-boz, incontinently 
appUes his eye to the orifice made by tiie unwelcome 
missile. 

" Ho, you younff vagabond, '* he mutters, " I know 
you — you may weU run, but I shall tan your ja^et 
for you one of these days. I thought who — Stop, stop ! 
for heaven's sake ! — Good Gtoi ! Sie child is imder tne 
ice!" , 

Shouting the last words in a voice of consternation 
that roused his wife out of her sleep, Dennet rushed 
down-stairs, burst out of the cottage, and in a moment 
was stooping at the edge of the basin where he had 
seen the boy disappear. He threw out the pieces of 
ice with his hand, while watching for a few seconds the 
direction of the air-bubbles that rose from the black 
depth. Then stooping headlong, he plunged boldly 
into the chasm and dived out of sight. The dark water 
worked and writhed and swirled and Rurgled over his 
head ; but a minute had scarce elapsed when the bold 
hand shot up from the troubled surface, and grasping 
the frozen turf on the bank, drew the ruddy face after 
it Then flie senseless body of the boy was cast on 
shore, and a minute or two later was stnpped and diy, 
and already shewing satisfactory sims of animation m 
the warm bed from which the good woman had been 
so alarmingly roused. 

^ "Bless my heart, Dennet," said his wife, "as Tm a 
sinner, this poor child is half starved. Look ! he is 
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4 THE DEAD LOCK. 

coming round — ^how the eyes roll about! Do you 
think he sees us ? '' 

" Can't say, " said Tom ; " try another spoonful of 
the brandy, and make a good fire in the grate — ^Con- 
found the brat ! if I had not happened to have been 
watching him he would have gone to the bottom, and 
nobody the wiser. Rub away at his hmbs while I get 
a dry thread on. Hand me the brandy-bottle, I've 
got the shivery-shakes. " 

Dennet imbibed a comforting dram, and had soon 
shifted himself into his working pantaloons. Presently 
a bonny fire blazed in the grate, and a huge saucepan 
began to simmer on the hob. Flannels dipped in hot 
water were speedilv applied to the urchin's limbs, and 
it was not long be&re he responded to these cares by 
wriggling out of the sujjine position in which they had 
laid him and curling himself round i^ an attitude for 



' He's all right now, I reckon, " said Dennet, " cover 
him up warm, old woman, and let him sleep as long as 
he will. Don your gown and make haste with the 
breakfast, Goody. My ducking has given me an 
appetite, and you may as well broil an extra rasher or 
two. I'm afraid its aU up with my best trousers; 
suppose you hang 'em up in the shed. So — ^the little 
vagabond is fast — he'll ao, he'll do." * 

Dennet recovers his razor and resumes his shaving, 
which this time is brought to a successful conclusion ; 
then the clean shirt, the spotted neck-tye, the purple 
plush vest with the white sprigs, embrace his muscular 
irame, and the glossy blue coat with velvet collar and 
brass buttons is laid across the back of a chair while 
he sits down in another by the fire, and watehes the 
sleeping boy. 

It is plain that his wife spoke but the truth when 
she saia that the little vagabond was half-starved. 
Though apparently under eight years of age, his cheeks 
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are sunken and sallow^ the muscles of the slender 
limbs are without flesh, his hair, black as the sloe, is 
long and matted, and his skin, in spite of the recent 
bath, grimy with neglect. " Poor httle wretch," said 
Tom to himself half aloud — " after all it is but a 
doubtfiil service I've done for thee in savine thy life. 
Who can tell what miseries I have helped thee to by- 
dragging thee out of the water. 'Not bom to be 
drowned,' perhaps, as they say — what then ? then I 
have pulled thee out for the hulks or the gallows — ^Is 
that it I wonder?" This popular idea not proving 
consolatory to the Lock-keeper, he dismissed it from 
his mind, and rubbing his hands as a sudden bright 
thought occured to mm, and winking knowingly at 
himself in the five-inch looking-glass, he indulged in 
a mitigated chuckle, and then sohloquised again. 

" Shalt have a Christmas dinner for once in thy life, 
lad — shalt not starve here — shalt try thy hand at roast 
beef and plum-pudding, boy, when dost wake up. " 
This was a much pleasanter idea to Dennet than the 
first, and his broad face beamed with the joke of the 
thing as he indulged it. The indulgence was, however, 
cut rfiort by the voice of his wife m the room below, 
calling, "Breakfast — come to breakfast, Father. " 

"Breakfast, Father!" why Father? Dennet had 
no child — almost never had a child — twenty years of 
married life had passed over his head, and the prattle 
of an infant voice had never been heard in the Lock. 
And yet — ^in that green God's-acre down in the valley, 
where the stumpy church spire tried aU it could to push 
its weather-vane above the tree-tops, but couldn t do 
it — ^there, close to the old gothic porch, where he saw 
it every Sunday morning, rose a little white head-stone 
with the initials, F. D. That little head-stone was aU 
that attested Tom's claim to the paternal title. The 
frail bud of life that lay beneath had hardly blossomed 
into babyhood, and had never been an articulate voice 
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— ^but had withered away with the flowers that saw its 
birth, and left nothing behind but the name of Father 
and Mother to the childless couple. Why was it that 
on this Christmas niornin^ his wife's summons to 
breakfast conjured up the mstm of that little head-stone 
to his mind's eye P Bennet didn't know, indeed did not 
think of asking himself the reason ; but he went down- 
stairs with the F. D. on the white stone rising out of 
the long summer grass in clear visicm before him, and, 
in a mood more than usually thoughtful, sat down to 
the smoking rashers which the good womui had 
prepared. 

The room on the ground floor of tha Lock, where the 
breakfast is smoking and steaming on the table, is a 
commodious apartment enough, well filled with Sfubstan- 
tial Aimiture, among which a polished oaken scrutoire 
and an eight-day cuckoo dock, with a particularly 
bare£a<^d moon staring out over the dial-plate, occupy 
the places of honour. It looks charmingly bright and 
cheerful just now, notwithstanding the dismal aspect 
of the landscape seen through the window — ^for a 
glorious fire is burning, and oyer the mantel-piece and 
xonong the framed coloured prints on the walls, and on 
the top of the dock and soxitoire, there is no end of 
bunches and sprigs of prickly hoUy glistening with 
scarlet berries — and from a hook in the middle of the 
x^eiling hangs the mistletoe-bough. 

Bemre "the centre of the fire, which is roaring and 
bracing itseK up for an encounter with the beef and 
the piidding, hang the tattered garments of the urchin 
^sleepins upstairs — ^the elbowless, buttonless jacket, the 
shred ot a shirt, the perforated lace boots, and all the 
cetceteras, whose sum total would hardly entice a son 
of Abraham to part with a groat in exchange. 

" Is the boy asleep P " asked Mrs. D. 

" Aye, PoUy woman, as sound as a roach, and he 
should not be waked, I'm thinking; so we'll let him 
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take as iriiuili as he will of it. — 'For what wo are 
going to receive the Lord make us truly fhankfuL* *' 

Then Dennet dddressed himself to (he meal wit^ 
right good-wiIl> atd was &r into the second rasher 
and the third cup of coffee before he spoke a^ain. 

" Do you recollect, Polljr, how maiy people I have 
pulled out of the water since I brought yon here in 
.fifteen?" 

"No, that I ion*t. !Let me isee — ^there was the 
young woman whose sweetheart went for a soldier- 
there was the old woman who tripped over with her 
basket in crossing the lock— there was the nurse at 
the Priory, Mrs. Steggs, who fell in with the baronet's 
.child, una whom you puBed out when the dear little 
infant was drowned — ^Uiere was — " 

"Stop there, Pollv— now what do you thini that 
I've been thinking ? ^* 

" Can't answer stich a question, old man. " 

" No more you can't, in reason. But you look here : 
as sure as you're alive this unlucky little brat upstairs 
is tiiat Nurse Steggs's child. You may remember that 
soon after she was discharged from the Priory, her 
husband took to drinking, left his forge, and turned 
travelling tinker, and, if all's true that's said about 
him, something worse. Now I know the tinker is in 
the neighbourhood, for I have seen him latterly once 
.or twice, and this very boy at his ]ieels, or I'm much 
mistaken." 

"Well, and what follows, supposing this is the 
boy?" 

" Why not much, to be sure ; but I should like to 
know something of the mother — ^that's a weakness I've 
got, somehow— when you've pulled a fellow-creature 
from a watery grave it seems natural, you see, to keep 
an eye upon'em, if you can, and to wish'em well. I'll 
.make the boy tell me abput her, " 

jpiaving finished his repast, Dennet's eye fell on IJie 
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boy's steaming integaments. In a business-like way 
he turned the pockets inside out, and placed the 
contents on the table as his wife clewrea it of the 
breakfast things. First came a peg-top minus the 
peg ; then a buck-horn knife with half a blade ; then 
a dried eel-skin ; and then a half-penny. A further 
search in the jacket pockets yield^ a hunch of stale 
bread> and a couple of boiled potatoes thrust into the 
heel of an old stocking, neither of them the better for 
the soaking they had undergone. 

Dennet stole upstairs, lie boy still slept, and had 
not changed his position. He stole down again and 
went into the garden to cut winter cabbages to accom- 
pany the roast beef; then he pulled some horse-radish 
and scraped it. He heard the distant bell tolling for 
church, and he thought again of the little head-stone 
with the F. D., but could not bring himself to go, lest 
the boy should wake in his absence. Then he volun- 
teered to assist in the culinary operations, and pared 
the potatoes, washed the cabbage, mixed the mustard, 
and lifted the pudding into the pot. Upstairs again to 
replenish the fire, and then to sit down quietly by the 

The boy slept on and breathed heavily. At a slight 
movement on the part of the watcher, he started 
suddenly, clutched me sheet in his thin fingers and 
began a violent struggle. Dennet laid his hand on 
him, and the child opened his eyes. 

" Oh don't ee let I be drownded — don't ee let I be 
drownded ! " he cried out in an agony of fear — " if I's 
drownded won't I catch a walloppin P " 

" Never fear, my lad, " said Dennet, raising him in 
the bed, " you won't be drowned this time. See, you 
are all right, safe and snug in bed. " 

The boy shook himself, passed his long fingers 
through ms matted hair, and stared sharply and 
cunningly about him. He seemed suddenly to com* 
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prehend the state of the case, and shrunk from his 
preserver's grasp down again beneath the'clothes. 

" Don't ee wallop I ! " he prayed. 

" No, no ! no walloping here — ^why should I wallop 
you. " 

" Cos I smashed the glaze, I did. " 

" I know you did. " 

/'But I didn't go for to do it — ^I shied at the cock- 
robin on the thatch. Don't ee wallop I ! " 

" No, no, nobody shall wallop you, my lad — ^there 
— ^lie still while I fetch you some breakfast — are you 
hungry?" 

" I believe yer. " 

" What will you have for breakfast ? " 

"Bread'ntaters." 

" No, no— that won't do for Christmas-day — I must 
try to find you something better. " 

Dennet ran downstairs, and soon reappeared with 
hot cofifee and buttered toast. The boy ate and drank 
ravenously, and grinned with uncontrollable satisfaction 
at the flavour of the unaccustomed viands. 

" There, " said Dennet at length, " I think you have 
had enough for one bout. Now you must lie down 
and rest again till dinner time — ^for you can't get up, 
you know, till your clothes are dry. " 

" He, he ! I don't want to git up — ^I likes this here, 
its precious soft. Is this here what they calls a feather 
bed?" 

" To be sure it is — ^what should it be P " 

"Gosh! — ain't it soft and plununy like? better'n 
straw in a bam, ain't it P " 

" Rather, I suppose, my lad. " 

" I say. Mister, did you pull I out o' the water ? " 

"Yes — ^it was lucky for you that I saw you fall 
in." 

"Wasn't it, above a bit! you're a good-un, you 
are — now I'll have another downer. " 
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^ With thfit iiie urchin lay dowij^ agam^ and compose^ 
himself to a second ^umb^. 

^ When, three honrs later, the .cloth was laying for 
dinner, Denn^t <canried the boy Wfl ^ed garments, 
and bade him rise and dress, he obeyed with ajacrity, 
snuffing the flayour <of the roast, and followed his 
benefactor to the room below^ Deimet carried ont his 
idea of the morning by stiiffin^ him to his heart's 
content, and found his rejffrard m the unsophisticated 
delight of his prot^g^. When at 1^ neither beef nor 

Eudding had any furthqr charms {for the young vaga- 
ond, he was seated on a stool in tjie chimney-comer 
and subjected to a little questioning. 

" You have not told me your nanjie, my lad, " said 
Rennet. 

"My name's Benjy.*' 

" Benjy what ? What is your father's name.? " 

" Tinker Steggs, to be sure. " 

** And where is your mother P " 

"Down in the Meads, along o' the old un." 

" How .long have you lived in the Meads ? " 

" More'n a fortnight. We lives in London piostr 
ways. " 

" Whereabouts in London P " 

"Anywheres, wherever we likes to go; we ain't 
pertiklar. " 

" And what do you do for a living P " 

" Lots o' things. The old un gits lots o' money and 
swigs it. I holds 'osses, and runs arrans — ^mother sells 
l^ces an' all sorts. We ohaunts it a good deal^ I say, 
Mister, shall I sing yer a song P I knows sights o' 
songs — Molly Coddle, the Duffer's Crib, Grim Scrfeg, 
the Daman's Ghostsr-Whioh on 'em is it to be P " 

"Neither of those if you please," interposed Polly, 
: — " there's no good in them, I fear. You don't know 
,a Christmas carol, I dare say — " 

" Dpn't I though.P " and, opening his jaws to .their 
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iatmost width, the boy bellowed forth in shrill tones 
ihat ancient stave — 

" I saw three Bhips eeme sailing by- 
Come sailing bj — 
I saw three ships come sailing by 

On Ghn8tniftfr>day in the mnrning.*' 

"Mercy on u^'*' said Polly, "you stun me, child/' 

" Ha, tiiat there is a stunner, ain't it ? But there 
is plenty more of it—" 

"Stop, that's quite enough. Has your mother 
iaught you nothing better than that ? Can you readP " 

" No — ^I knows all tiie big letters though — ^Tell'ee 
what — I can make cabbage nets; I makes 'em out o' 
twine, for mother to sell — " 

Dennet, who had lighted his pipe and settled himself 
in his arm-chair, pujffed away a^a listened curiously to 
the conversation that followed, and during which the 
boy laid open the details of the wretched lot to which 
•habit had accustomed him. Of its hardships and 
miseries he seemed to be little conscious, and out for 
beatings inflicted by his drunken father, of whom it 
was plain he Hved in constant dread, and the hungcpr 
with which he fought a continual fight, he would 
probably have uttered w complaint. 

The^ihort winter's dayrSoon waned to its close. The 
clouds had slowly risen and broken into masses, and 
from a huge rift m the south-west the sun flashed out 
for a few minutes, throwing the diamond shapes in the 
casement on the white wall behind the Lock-keeper's 
chair, and then sunk in darkness below the hill. The 
boy started from his stool by tlie fire> and cut short an 
exhortation from Polly about going to church, to which 
he was listening with open mouth and bewildered air. 

"I say. Mister," he struck in, turning to Dennet — 
•^' I must cut my stick, yer know. If I ain't home at 
tdarkman's I nabs it. Orikey, har'ut I had a jolly 
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Christmas P You won't split, will yer, about my 
smashing the glaze and gettm' harf drownded." 

"No, no," said Dennet, "I shan't split, as you say 
— who should I tell about it." 

"Tinker, yer know. Missis, you keep dark, and 
when I gits some twine I'll make yer a cabbage net. 
Let's have them things (pointing to the contents of his 
pockets) the grub'll do for to-morrer. You're §ood-uns, 
you are, both of yer. Good bye — ^must hook it now — 
Goodbye." 

And, pulling at his tangled hair with an awkward 
show of politeness, the boy ran to the door. Polly 
opened it for him, and without a moment's pause, he 
scampered off towards the Meads at his utmost speed. 

" Close the shutters, Polly, and light the lamp, " 
said Dennet, " and let's have some tea and some talk. 
That young vagabond has made me melancholy, and 
you must cheer me up. " 

"I cheer you up,'* said Polly, "I could sit down 
and have a good cry, that I could — ^to see a beautiful 
child like that dragged up to a blackguard life — ^its 
dreadful, father. I wonder people have no feelings 
for their own flesh and blood." 

" Beautifdl child ! I didn't see much beauty, I must 
say." 

" Didn't you ! then you didn't see right. Isn't black 
hair and black eyes Uke diamonds beautiful, and a 
clear dark skin P — ^but the poor boy is little more than 
skin and bone, and you don't see how handsome he 
would be if taken care of. Oh, it is dreadful, father, 
dreadful." And then the vision of that little head- 
stone in the churchyard rose before the good woman's 
sight, as, hiding her face, in her husband's breast, she 
wept outright. 

" Come, come, Polly woman, this won't do at all 
you know — it's not in reason to be crying over a 
laughing fire and under the mistletoe. There — cheer 
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up, cheer up — ^hark how the kettte is singing. Now 
for a good cup of tea with a dash of green in it." 

Polly returned her husband's kiss — ^wiped away the 
tears, and struck up a prodigious clatter with the tea- 
things, while Dennet, having knocked the ashes out of 
his pipe, stuck his hands in his pockets and began a 
march round the table. 

" I've been thinking, old wom^n," he said, " that 
though it is agreed on aJl hands — and mind, I am not 
going to dispute it — that we English are the most 
civilized and most enlightened people under the sun, 
yet I could never make out, for the life of me, where 
our civilization is supposed to begin. Would it be 
unconstitutional, I wonder, in the legislature that 
encloses waste lands and lays them under cultivation, 
to enclose the waste population and cultivate them as 
well P Tillage and eaucation are very much alike, they 
do say. We till the waste lands, and get good crops 
in time. Why not till waste minds, and make good 
citizens ? Why not make a law that shall bring educa- 
tion to the common people with as much certainty 
as the enclosure laws bring the plough to the common 
lands?" 

"Perhaps that's easier said than done, my dear." 

" Perhaps it is ; but I've read somewhere that it is 
done in some countries — not such enlightened countries 
as ours, of course — and if that is true, I don't see why 
it should not be done here too." 

"Nor I neither; but you'll never do it, Tom, by 
talking, so you may as well sit down to tea — ^Bless me 
who can that be at the door P " 

There was a rat-tat-tat with the knuckles, and then 
a rapid thumping with a li^ht fist at the outer door. 
Dennet ran to open it, and m half a minute returned 
leading in a rosy-faced lass enveloped in a warm 
furred cloak and winter bonnet. The girl threw oflf 
these outer defences in a moment, kissed " dear uncle 
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Tom" under the mistletoe, hung Upon the neck of 
Folly to repeat the ceremony ten times, and, fetehing: 
a cup and saucer for herself m)m the dresser, sat doim 
to the tea-table. 

"Well Betsy, this is a pleasure I who would have 
thought of seeing you here P " 

*'You have yourself to thank for it, unde^ You 
were not at church this morning, and I came just to 
make sure that nothing unpleasant had kept you away."" 

'^ No, it was nothing unpleasant. I had a visitor > 
that was all. HoW are they all at the Priory — Sir 
Edward^ and my lady, and your young mistress f " 

" All as jisual, uncle. I don't see' much of Sir 
Edward, you know, and my lady keeps her room a 
good deal. My young mistress, thatik goodness, is 
always light-hearted and merry, I am sure if it wasn't 
for het I should die of the blues in the Priorjr. The 
baronet is so glum when one does catch a ghmpse of 
him, and my lady mopes so much, though she's a kind 
good lady too. Then the butler and steward are a 
couple of old fogies and the housekeeper is no better— 
and only think of two footmen of fifty, who were both 
in the family years before I was bom !— Then there's 
cook, who is forty if she's a day/' 

" But," said Dennet, "you make no account of Mr. 
Gilly. Pray how is Gilly f " 

« Oh, bottler GiUy." 

"Ho, ho, ho," laughed the Lock-keeper aloud, 
" 'Bother QiUy ' is it P — ^it'» come to that already, lass, 
ehP" 

"Now uncle, you shan't — I declare I won't stay 
another minute if you do — hold your tongue you — ^you 
man you ! " 

" Well I won't then. Pplly, another cup, with a 
leetk more sugar ; I must be sweet with Betsv, and 
mind mjr manners. Do you know, my girl, whether 
the family go to London this season ? " 
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*^' Sir EdwarSf. goes- up to Parliament, of course ; and; 
i have heard a littk bird that whispers about the' 
'^hole family following shortly after, as soon as the 
town house i* got ready to receive them-^and then, 
the little bird says, my beautiful young unstress is to' 
eome out." 

"Come out/" said Dennet, '^what does that mean?' 
come out o' what ? " 

'* There's ignorance!" retortiy Betsy, *' uncle, Fm 
ashamed of yOu-r-to come out lAeans to go into society, 
a^d to make and receive visits oh a footing with all 
the rest of the world of ^stocracy and fashion, and 
fo be a person of equal importance with aay other 
person. " 

"It means all that?'' 

" All that ! yes, and a deal more, I can teli you. " 

'* Well, that's enough for me — and are you going to 
come out too ? " 

" Stuff ! I'm not an heiress, and you needn't make 
game of me. Aimt, I insist upon washing up the tea- 
things myself. You sit down, and fill that saucy 
feUow's pipe, and stop his mouth for him ; and then 
We'll have a eromfort^ole chat together." 

Betsy Bottle rinced and dried and popped away the 
china with a dexterity not to be excellea ; and taking 
a wristband to stitch out of Polly's work-basket^ began 
her comfortable chat forthwith. The girl's tongue ran 
in a ceaseless current for more than an hour, rehearsing 
a minute account of all those innocent vanities and 
mysteries of woman^s dress and toilet which her ex- 
perience of three months as tire-woman and abigail to 
the wealthy heiress of the Priory had sufBlced to make 
her accurately acquainted with. 

" Cuckoo, cuckoo! " sang the clock, and as it struck 
the hour, Dennet thought he heard a firm tfead in the 
snow without, and a few plaintive notes of a well^' 
Whistled air. 
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Betsy Bottle rose to put on her bonnet and doak, 
Dennet rose at the same time to reach his great coat 
and hat. 

** You shan't go, uncle — ^it is not late, an^ the moon 
is up ; and I won't have aunt left alone." 

" Nonsense, I will go — ^there are bad people about, 
Betsy. I will see you over the bridge at any rate." 

" No you shan't, I tell ^ou — ^the moon is as bright 
as day, and I won't allow it Stay where jou are. — 
Good night, you tease — good night aunt (kissing them 
both), and a happy new year to you, mind, if I don't 
see you again before it comes." 

Without another word Betsy vanished through the 
door, and her light step was heard tripping past the 
house as Dennet sat down in his arm-cnair. 

" Should not you have seen her over the bridge, 
my dear ? " said the good wife. 

" Not the least necessity, Polly woman — ^the moon 
as bright as day outside is in the shape of young 
Gilly, and will light Betsy home with perfect safety, 
never fear. I caught a glimpse of him through the 
crack in the shutter." 

The honest couple smiled, drew their chairs together, 
and looked together iato the fading fire, and clasped 
their hands together, and saw the old faces of the old 
days. 

Then they knelt together, and said their evening 
prayer ere they lay down to rest. 

And Christmas Day had ended in the Lock- 
keeper's cottage. 
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DROPS eP THE ITNDERCUERENT. 

The stoney heart of London is harder than ever, 
fast bound in the iron bands of frost. The atmosphere 
has been a whity^^brown mist all day, and the long 
winter night, as it settles down upon tower and turret 
and lofty dome and lowly roof, with its "blanket of the 
dark," is met by a hunored thousand spears of flame 
repelUng the inrading gloom, and suspending over all 
one lurid canopy of fog. The snow, which for days 
past has been falling rather in minute dry particles 
than in fi9,kes upon the ground, of which the fierce 
black frost seems to have taken permanent possession, 
lies inches deep in the carriage-ways and foot-paths, 
where it is groimd and begrimed by the ceaseless traffic 
to the hue of cindery dust. The weather, though cold 
as charity, is fresh and stimulating as the love of 
mammon; and the commercial myriads are swarming 
along the main routes in currents everlastingly opposed 
yet never clashing or confusing in the endless onset of 
life's battle which aU are bound to fight. The roar of 
innumerable hoofs and wheels is deadened to a dull 
monotonous growl by the deep layer of snow; and, 
like- phantoms dimly seen and individually inaudible^ 
files of shapeless chariots and apocalyptic steeds come 
pawing and looming forwards out of the gloom to 
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vanish after a momeatary apparitian again into the 
gulf of darkness. In the bacK streams and eddies of 
the main channels of life, the picture wears another 
aspect. White wintry patches drifted here and there 
by the wind sugsest the cold realities of the season ; 
dead walls ftinged with the hoar-frost look bleak and 
bare, and form a suitable back-ground for the shiver- 
ing beggar or half-clad starveling child who with 
out-stretched palm and perpetual whine assaults the 
general sympathy from a post of vantage. 

One of these %ures who stands with a box of lucifers 
which he alternately shiftB from onh hand to the other, 
while he blows at his fingers and stamps with his feet> 
with a show at least of extreme SRiffermg from cold — 
we have ween before. It is the boy Benjy. If you 
wa;i)ch.him attentively you will note liiat he is playing 
a paxt — ^that the shivering fit, the diaking limbs, the 
chattering teeth, the dolefrd countenance, come over 
him at irregular intervals, whenever he hears the sound 
of an approaching step or sees a figure advancing 
towards hun. At other times, though he kicks his 
heels with impatience, there is no trace of that 
ecmscious misery in lus face, but on the oontraiv 
an expression of fierce, fox-like sharpness, famished it 
is true, but not subdued even by famine to abject 
submission, or anything like it. He is evidenliy in 
expectation of some one, and peers right and left up 
and down the street with growing uneasiness — jA 
regularly whining forth his stereotyped cry, '^Buy my 
lucifer matches— Gfod bless you, gentlemen, a half- 
penny to buy a bit of bread ! " 

He is dismally wailing forth this aj^al when he 
stops suddenly half-way at sight of a figure which 
emerges from the gloom and rapidly makes towards 
him. It is a high-shouldered lath of a fellow, in stature 
something above the middle height, clad in a drab- 
coloured overcoat with ragged skirts and ragged capes^ 
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beating a bag slung upon bis sboulder, and a crosbed 
bat drawn over tbe brows. 

Tbe child's dark eyes fiaabed savagely as flie man 
stop ped before bim and tbrew tbe bag on tbe ground. 

^^ wbat did you leave I bere all Q6b time K)r9 and 
say you'd come at tbree o'clock P " 

*tHold your jaw you young dog, and band over. 
How mucb bave you got P " 

" I got but tbruppens, an' I wants tbat for vittles— 
I bad notb'n but tnem two taters to-day." 

" You little ruffian, you're lying— you got more- 
come, sbell out, or you'U get no vittles I can tell you." 

Tbe bov besitated, but tbe economical sire, grasping 
bim by tbe tbroat witb one band, turned biiEr podkets 
inside out witb tbe otber, seized tbe disputed coppers 
witb a cbuckle, and rewarding tbeir collector witb a 
kick, bade bim sboulder tbe bag and follow bim. 

Benjy, wbo bad dexterou&ly avoided tbe kick, 
seemed disposed to rebel. Instead of taking up tibie 
bag be retreated from it, and wben tbe Tinker darted 
to seize bim, dodged around it witb an activity almost 
-feline. 

" Bot your young carcass," said tbe paternal voice, 
" if you aggravate me I'll murder you." 

" If you bits I, rU sing out, I will," returned Benjy, 
notbinjg daunted, " I sees tbe peeler." 

"Would you bring tbe peelers on your fatber, you 
Uttle villain?" 

"Tben you give I some vittles, tben — tbat tbere's 
fidr." 

" Confound you ! bavn't I brougbt grub in tbe bag 
&r you P wbat tbe fiend would you bave P " 

Benjy seized tbe bag in a twinkling, untied its 
moutb, tbrust in bis band, witbout removing bis eye 
firom tiie face of bis affectionate parent for a single 
moment, and drew out, first a blade-bone of mutton, 
and tben a buncb of bread. Tbese be laid on tbe 
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ground while lie tied up the hae and slung it round 
his neck; then seizing the viands in each hand, he 
followed the Tinker at a respectful distance, maintain- 
ing at once a vigorous assault on the gifts of Providence 
and a watchful eye on his leader. 

Steggs, who may have had a reason for avoiding 
the crowded thoroughfares, led the way through a 
variety of half-lighted slums towards Drury-lane, at 
ithe top of which he crossed into Long Acre, and 
plunging into a narrow turning to the right, emerged 
at lengtia in the centre of the Seven Dials. He stood 
there a moment, for the boy to come up with him ; 
and Benjy, who for some cause or ottier no longer 
feared to approach him, was at his side in a mo- 
ment. 

The square of the Seven Dials glowed like the site 
of a bon-fire, or Yauxhall on a gala night. The 
fraternity of associate gin-shops, glaring on each other 
with fiery eyes, shed such a splendour on the scene as 
daylight in that classic region rarely imparts. Steggs 
instinctively walked out of it through one of the 
converging streets to the entrance of a narrow court ; 
here he stopped. " You go on," he said to Benjy, " to 
Mother Prowl's — ^tell her we're going on the chaimt 
to-nisht, and I wants the same lot as. I had last time. 
You know what we wants well enough, and you'll see 
that she looks 'em out while you waits. I shall be 
there in a quarter of an hour or so." 

Benjy made no objection to this. He knew that 
the quarter of an hour meant nothing, and was as 
likely to be an hour or two, or all night, if his father 
sat to drinking with his companions ; but it was one 
thing to wait at Mother Prowl's in a warm shop, or 
perhaps in the little room by the old woman's fire, 
after a good meal — and another to be waiting, on an 
empty stomach, with his back to a dead wall, whining 
for coppers. So he walked on to Mother Prowl's 
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contentedly enough, and qnite indifferent as to whether 
the " old im " should keep his appointment or not. 

Mother Prowl, who was the mother of a very large 
class indeed, dwelt in Stickleback Yard, a locality not 
so much known to fame as it deserves to be, but 
exceedingly well known to all those half-shod and 
unshod heralds of fame who in our day are the sole 
representatives of the bards, minnesingers, troubadours 
and minstrels who once fed the popular ear with divine 
song. To this numerous peripatetic race, who shuffle 
in tatters where their forerathers strutted in gorgeous 
array, and howl for a hal^enny where their sires 
pocketed knightly largess, Mrs. Prowl was benefac- 
tress and provider. For them she kept her presses 
going and her poets* in pay, and had her imagmative 
writers at work to distil all kinds of fiction, from 
delicate disclosures of the court down to sorrowful 
lamentations at the gallows-tree. Ballads and dying 
speeches were the staple of her productions, and of 
them she had thousands in variety and hundreds of 
thousands in bulk, ready for all emergencies and every 
crisis of the market. 

To this worthy matron Benjy took his way. He 
found her literally up to her eyes in minstrelsy, and 
surrounded by a crew of ballad-mongers, tattered, 
haggard and way-worn, waiting their turn for her good 
offices. The good woman herself presented a remark- 
able contrast to her customers. Years had done some- 
thing towards thinning her luxuriant locks, and had 
striped them plentifully with grey, but time had 
amplified her proportions liberally, and endowed her 
wiih a breadth of fe-ce and person which were the 
admiration of all beholders. A single dark eye (its 
fellow had been extinguished by the accidental fist of 
the late Mr. P.) winked knowingly beneath a bushy 
eye-brow and over a scornful little nose which had a 
most determined set towards /the left shoulder. A 
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Yolmmnous mouih perpetually moist and glistening, 
and settled in a eonyolution of Ups that semed when 
at rest to consist of t^a rather than two, presided over 
three several ohinsy which like snecessiye mountain 
eleyations, rose from the taUe-land (d her swelling 
neck. The light fircmi a single dip which shone upon 
her £Eice and threw the shadows upwards^ produced 
that odd effect which Schalken sometimes painted,, 
and gare to her good*humoured kogh the grotesijue 
expressioa seen in the rigid masks of the andent 
Boman comedy. The i£op> walled around witih 

Sigeon-holes stuffed to bursting with flimsy paper, was 
ivided fixHu the back room only by a thin screen 
which reached no &rtW than the ooimter, and behind 
which a cheerful fire was bhudn^ and sounds no less 
cheering, emanating from the frymg-pan, were audible. 
Mrs* Prowl was preparing to sit down to her tea, or, 
as she phrased 16, to her didi of twanky, and was using 
all despateh witii her customers that she might sit 
down in peace. 

"Now then, what for you. Blinker P'^ she said, as 
she launched a pile of greasy coppers inta hex pendur 
lous long pocket. 

"John Brown, a dozen,** said Bhnker — *' Jolly 
Butch^ a dozen. Fancy Footman a dozen, the Mar- 
kis's Darter a dozen, and Huggins's Ghost a dozen.*' 

Mrs. Prowl held out her haxbd. Blinker looked up 
at her with a look that seemed to sonify a good deal,, 
but said nothing. His fingers wandered into a side 
pocket, and out came a reUo o£ a canyas bag, which lie 
put into her palm. She thar ew it him back empty, 
shook her head and frowned, as she counted &e 
amount, but dropped the coins into the long pocket, 
and drawing out tilie folded dozens from the pigeon- 
holes with the rabidity of a compositor picking up 
types, dispatched him about his busmess. 

" Now then, what for you, Duckling ? " addressing 
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a soareororw diaped. like the letter B, who woiiU. h^YA 
been six feet at least could he. hare h^m str^i^terLed, 
out — "the old.awag, I aappoa©," 

"Aye, aye^ Missjw, the old swagr-'here's tibe pew- 
ter—just hand 'em over, and TU vammoa." 

The lady took the " pewter/' and, havi&g, tried it. 
between her teeth, reached him his packet from his 
peculiar pigeon-hole, and. the Dui^ling wadiUed 
away. 

By thi€^ time Be»jy bad elbowed and: wriggled 
himself towards the couinter^. and with hi9 chin upf>n 
€t pile of lamentations, stood waiting to oateh the good 
woman's eye» She was not lon^ in spying him out^ 

"Ha, Benjy, my littte fighting-cook,. my sprig of 
sawder, and what makes you here ? " 

" The old-un wants the. same, lot he had afore," said, 
the boy— ^* an' I'se to wait here till he come3 tf> fetob 
'em while you. looks 'em out." ^ 

"Ha— ttiat'll be a good spell, I reckw-HBo you. 
may as well come in and wait oy the fire. Here you*. 
Billy Bloker,. hand tibe child over this counter, will; 
yer." 

The boy was. hoisted over and. reaeivedi in tbe 
woman's arms ; she sent him behind the screen, and 
pointing to. a stx)ol, left him seated, by the fire and 
watching the operations of a sUp-shod drab of a ^1 
not much older than himself, who was shilly-shallying 
with a mess of sausages in the pan. Hrs, Prowl made 
short work with the remainder of the levee, and. 
having satisfied their claims and turned them all out,, 
resolutely bolted the door in the face of a new appli- 
cant, declaring that she would be bothered by nopo^^ 
for title ne^t half-hour. 

She was kind and motherly to Benjy— poured him. 
a mug of tea, helped him to a sausage with his bread«. 
which the boy devoured as though he had tasted 
nothing all day; and she questioned him on the 
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Tinker's trayels during the past month that he had 
not been seen in the Dials. 

Benjvy on his part^ was not so commnnicatiye as 
might We been e^MBcted. True, he answered all 
queries readily^ but his responses conyeyed little in- 
K)rmation9 ana it was eyident that if the education of 
his short experience had done nothing else for him, it 
had effectually extinguished that propensity to prattle 
unreseryedly of eyerything, so common to childhood. 
This feature in his character, so far from offending the 
old lady, was one which she exceedingly admired. 
Her regard for the boy, we may as well state at once, 
was not altogether a spontaneous effusion of beneyo- 
lence, thou^ in that quality she was by no means 
wanting, as many a penniless chaunter could haye 
been found to ayouch; but she had longcherished the 
wish, supposing the Tinker could be brought oyer to 
her yiews, of adopting the child and attaching him to 
her own sendee. Her business was large, its demands 
upon her attention and actiyity she was beginning to 
find oppressiye ; and in the sharp, dauntless, quick- 
witted child of the Tinker, she saw, if she could secure 
him before he was incorrigibly corrupted by the 
associations of St. Giles's, a usefdl coadjutor who 
might grow up to be a staff to her old age. She 
had neyer spoken of the matter to Steggs himself, 
but had broached it to his wife, between whom and 
her husband the boy was a constant source o£ irrita- 
tion and quarrel; and the woman had gratefully 
accepted the offer, declaring, howeyer, at the same 
time, her conyiction that &e Tinker would neyer 
fall in with it. 

"Benjy, my little man," said she, when the sausages 
had disappeared, " would'nt you like to liye always in 
a comfortable crib like this P " 

" ' Spects I should just a bit," was the reply, "least- 
ways in the winter." 
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''In the winter ! and why not in the snnuner too, 
and at all times P " 

''Cos I likes the sunshine an' the fields an' the 
trees an' the villages an' that, better nor anythink 
in the snnuner time." 

" What — ^like beinff a tramp and a vagabone better 
than living oomfortable and respectable P " 

'' I don t know what 'spectable is, but I knows what 
I likes. I likes out in the fields in the sunshine 
better'n anythink." 

The old lady was proceeding to show that this was 
a preposterous sort of liking, and could by no means 
lead to anything eood, when she was disturbed by a 
violent and hasty mumping at the shoi>-door. 

'' Thaf s the old-un now, you see if it ain't," cried 
Benjy — "he's a hittin' so hard." 

It was the Tinker, sure enough, a trifle exacerbated 
by delay, and in a mood for decisive action. 

" Now old woman," he roared, " where's that young 
imp of mine P Coddiin' by the fire, I'll wager— Out 
wim yer Benjy, and look alive." 

The bov came behind the counter; the man hauled 
him over by the collar, and, receiving his packet from 
the old woman, threw her a shilling, and departed, 
driving the child before him. 

The pair took their way towards the West End, 
where, as the town was filling fast for the winter 
season, and kitchens and servants' haUs were becoming 
populous once more, the chaunting Tinker looked with 
good reason to find encouragement for his harmonious 
endeavours. They marched rapidly onward in silence, 
Benjy folding the empty bag tightly round his shoul- 
ders to fence off the trost which struck him sharply 
after his recent basking in front of the fire. It was 
not till they had wsJked half an hour, and found 
themselves in one of those long streets north of 
Oxford-street, wh^se/the lamps seemed to stretch 
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away westward in endless perspeotiTei that they came 
to a halt.^ Stopping before a large house, where a 
huge fire in front oi which half a dozen spits were 
revolving Ht up the area below, Steggs drew fbrth his 
ballads, took his station on tiie kerb, and like a 
nijfhtin^e buret into full song — filling the echoes 
with the following deUcious strain: 

" You've heerd how a few weeks ago, 
Yon eyening as pitoh black and diok, 
A yoman all viter as snow 
Disappeared to a man in the park." 

So ran the opening of what was then a popular 
novelty. The next stave was taken up by Bemjy 
in a shrill voice that pierced to the back attics ; 
and the third was the combined utterances of the two. 
Before the ditty was half sung through the whole 
burden of the melody was thrown on the boy, with 
the exception of such occasional and fitful growls as 
the Tinker had time to contribute between the pauses 
of the is'affic for which the ghostly baUad had been 
the signal. Powdered heads, plush breeches and 
artificial calves were seen emergmg from; doors and 
area gates — and white aprons and bare elbows came 
tripping across the snowy road to do homajge to the 
minister of the Muses in the pereon of the Tinker, and. 
exchange despicable coppers for the flowers of Parnas- 
sus. The trade went on at a rate so imusually brisk 
that Steggs felt like a miner who has struck unex- 
pectedly upon a vein ol virgin ore, and he secretly 
resolved to pour a libation to his good fortune at the 
first hospitable shrine he should find open. His 
harvest was suddenly arrested, however, by a carriage, 
which driving briskly up on the soft snow, while Benjy 
was yelling too loud to hear anything but his own. 
voice, dashed the boy forward on the pavement, whence 
he slowly rose with a hideous gash in the temples from 
which the blood flowed in a skeam. 
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** Blast your young eyes I" roared Steggs, "why the 
devil couldn't you look out P '' and he a£mnistered a 
brutal kiek to me offender. 

" Shame ! Aame ! you ruffian ! " cried seyeral voices 
in the crowd, while a kitchen-maid who had been 
purchasing a ballad tore her apron into slips and 
bound up the bleeding head. 

" It am't noth'n/' said Benjy. " Tse all right— it 
don't pain noth*n.'' 

"Now then, you move on, will you," cried a 
Policeman, coming up — " move on, tramp, with your 
chaunts, will you, or Til show you the station-house." 
The crowd gradually dispersed at this authoritative 
mandate ; and Benjy, whom the kick, rather than the 
overthrow, had somewhat crippled, limped on alter his 
fiEither. 

They stopped the second time at a house iu a fash- 
ionable square, to which, as it stood in a rather retired 
comer, it would seem that the Tinker had come of set 
purpose. The blinds were down and the shutters 
closed, but the lights twinkling through them showed 
evident signs of life within. Approaching the area 
railinjB;s, the man struck up a sentmiental ballad in a 
tone intended to be plaintive, and was joined by Benjy 
in accents undesignedly pathetic. Iq a few moments 
Steggs marked that somebody below had set the hall 
dooir open for the purpose of ustening to better advan- 
tage, — and soon a light fonn stole up the steps, and a 
timid, whispering voice asked for the song that was 
being sung. 

" Lady," said Steggs, " I've got all the most beauti- 
ful songs of the season, besides this here one — ^let me 
recommend the * Songs of the 'Art,' my lady — ^the 
most genteelist things, what's sung to the piany, my 
lady." 

"0 you needn't call me, *my lady,'" said Betsy 
Bottle, for she it was whom the sentimental ditty had 
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beguiled — " if I was my lady, I should'nt be talking 
with you, I can tell vou." 

" I wishes as aU ladies was as neat an' hansome, 
howsomdever," returned the Tinker — "young an' 
beautiful an' gentle, you know, is a ladv under any 
saxcumstances ; riches has'nt got nothin to do with 
it, you know, in natur — ^There's six o' the sones o' the 
'Art, that's thruppens ; you'll find 'em beautiftd when 
you're all alone m the dumps for want o' company." 

"Want o' company indeed ! " said Betsy, " I can't 
get a minute to myse& — ^the house is so full." 

" But when the company's gone, yon know." 

"I'm sure I don't know when that'll be — ^the family 
stays in London aU the winter, and what with visiting 
out and visitors at home, there's no end of racket." 

^ " Ah, then you'll want summat lively to amuse your 
Mens — ^here's the Pensive Young Gardener, now — 
with a picter of him a meditatin slewicide' for the 
loss of nis dear. Here's Love and Miss Bottle—* a 
beautiful Bottle of sweet seventeen.' Here's the Gilly 
Flower—" 

" Go along with your nonsense, you're making fun 
of me." 

" Not a ha-porth of it, my dear — There, them eight 
songs is fourpence. Sorry I han't got no change — 
must give yer tother four to make it a tanner." 

Had there been light enough to show Bets/s face 
it would have betrayed considerable astonishment and 
perturbation as she suffered herself to be crammed 
with the bargain of ballads. When she had hurried 
out of sight, Steggs moved slowly on, with his voice at 
the utmost pitch, and Benjy, now suffering from the 
smart of his wound, doing ms best to rival him. They 
stopped at various places, chaunting at area gates or 
at the back doors in bye-streets— now threading a 
mews for the delectation of grooms and stable-boys ; 
now pausing at tap-room assemblies or at gin-shop 
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comers. By ten o'clock the ballads had all worked 
off, and the Tinker had converted his one shilling into 
three, and collected besides some half-peck of miscel- 
laneous viands in the bag, begged from his patrons 
"for the starving family at home." 

Unfortunately, the most difficult portion of poor 
Benjy's work for the night had yet to be got through, 
and the boy, from cruel experience, was perfectly 
aware of it. As it was not in the nature of the 
Tinker, so long as he had the wherewithal, to pass a 
gin-shop without iudulging in a " drain," the liquor 
he had imbibed had been gradually doing its office, 
and by the time his stock was exhausted, he might be 
said to have arranged the preliminaries of a regular 
drunken bout. He would have proceeded to that 
desirable consummation at once, and made more than 
one attempt to settle himself to the task ; thrice he 
was unceremoniously turned out by landlords declining 
the honour of his company, and each time vented his 
growing wrath upon the boy. A fourth asylum in a 
less pretentious oistrict proved less exclusive, and the 
Tinker, taking possession of a comer amidst a conge- 
nial band of brother harmonists, proceeded systemati- 
cally to business. Benjy, who had witnessed the 
Srocess too often to harbour any curiosity as to its 
etails, or any doubts as to its result, and who knew 
that he would have to get the " old-un " home when 
all was done, laid himself along upon a bench to rest 
his weary limbs, and but for flie smart of his wound 
would have slept away the time> as he had often done 
under similar circumstances. 

It was past twelve o'clock, and the landlord was 
closing his premises, when the boy was rudely roused 
from his lair. The Tinker had arrived at that sense- 
less condition which we gratuitously compare to that 
of a beast, and could neither stand nor articulate 
intelligibly. When the room was cleared of all be- 
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fiidesy the landlord and pot-boy held a cooncil^ or rather 

an inquest over the senseless body. 

« Dead drunk," said the first, " Vm thinking." 
"He ort to be," said the second — "heVe had six 

Eots o' fipenny, besides what he took afore he oome 
ere, an' then he smell'd o' gin." 

"What shall us do with him, JemP" 

"Blowed if I know. Here, young 'un, do you 
belong to this here cove P " (addressing Benjy.) 

" Yes, I do ; he's my father," said the l>oy. " He 
swigs it like this here a'most every night. You put 
him upright outside, an' when he feels the cold, hleaa 
yer, he'll go a good 'un." 

" We'll try it at any rate," said the landlord. They 
hauled the sodden wretch out of the house, and placed 
him up against the closed shutters, and without 
waiting for the result of the experiment, bolted 
their doors and walked off to bed. 

The keen fiposty wind that cut Benjy to the bone, 
in some degree roused the drunkard, and after a few 
fruitless attempts to ejaculate a curse, he poised him- 
self on his feet and began to stagger forward in a 
wrong direction. Benjy, by pulling at his coat-tails, 
got his head to the right pomt of the compass, and by 
submitting his own shoulder to serve as a crutch, 
contrived to make a slow^and devious progress towards 
the Seven Dials. They had nearly two miles to get 
over before thejr gained the miserable den that served 
them as a lodgmg. The Tinker might have staggered 
the distance in an hour, could he have persevered in 
his staggering ; but as he fell sprawling every now and 
then in the snow, and had to lie there until some 
chcuitable pedestrian or passing policeman lifted him 
again to his feet, it seemed likely that half the night 
would pass away ere he was finally housed. But for 
the presence of the boy he would have been hauled off 
to prison by the first guardian of the night that came 
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in his way-^a duijr whidi poEcemen axe usually glad 
to escape, and wluoh they are justified in escaping 
idien tne drunken delinquent is under friendly guid- 
ance. Luckily for Beiriy, while they were yet at some 
distoQce from home, they were overtaken hj a com- 
rade of the Tinker's, also returning fit>m his ni^t's 
carouse, and a little under the influence of John Bar- 
leycorn. The man would have passed them, but the 
boy hailed him. 

*^ Snarley, Mister,^' he bawled, " lend the old-un a 
lift, will yer— he's reglar sewed up, he is, an' I can't 
shove him alon^ no-how." 

** Yat, Benjy, man ! the Tinker slewed agin, eh P if 
he ain't always goin' the whole hog I'm blowed. Yy 
Benjy, who guv yer that bloody night-cap P " 

*^ It^s a downer I got, along of a coach what run 
agin me while I was a chauntin." 

^'Yell, leave the old-un to me. Now Kettles-to- 
mend, step out, and don't keep the old voman a vaitin 
all night ror yer." 

.With that Mr. Snarley drew the arm of the drunkard 
over his idioulder, and half lifting, half leading him 
along, proceeded at a more rapia rate. In another 
quarter of an hour they t^id reached the Seven Dials, 
and on turning into Hie Court where the Tinker lodged, 
Benjy, who ran on before, saw by a light in a cellar, 
below the grating, tiiat his mother was at home and 
waiting th^r retim. You are not to suppose, however, 
that the child raa down, overjoyed, and threw himself 
into the arms of his mamma. On the contrary, he 
crept down as stealthily as a cat, and instead of opening 
the door of the room where his mother sat, peered 
cautiously through the key-hole, and, the view thus 
obtained not being sufficiently expansive, stole into the 
area, and reconnoitred the intenor through the dirty 
window. What the boy probably reckoned upon 
proved to be the case. Ifrs. St^gs was in a state of 
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gp — ^ihe paternal failing extended to the maternal 
side— and Benjy knew but too well that though his 
mother was oyerpowenngly affectionate at times, and 
always treated Imn kindly and took his part when 
sober, she could be a perfect dragon when possessed by 
drink, and that, at least until her lord and master haa 
received the first fruits of her wrath, it was his most 
politic course to keep out of her way. This piece of 
worldly wisdom he nad bought pretW dear, and the 
process of acquiring it had exercised him in the study 
of his mothers countenance, of which he was now an 
accomplished judge, and he could tell to a nicety, from 
• its varying index, the state of her mind and temper. 

The result of his present observation was to lead 
him upstairs ajgain to assist Mr. Snarley and Messrs. 
Ferret and Blister, two of the gentlemen on the floor 
above, who had considerately volunteered their services 
in depositing the old-un safe in the keeping of his 
anxious wife. 

The boy, taking the candle from Mr. Ferret, wisely 
kept in the rear, while the Tinker, who had just 
sufficient consciousness to resist their united efforts by 
fritile kicks and writhings, was being dragged and 
pushed horizontally down th^ rotten and fil&y stairs. 
The noise of the strumle brought the flushed face of 
the wife to the door. Frowning and fiery with passion, 
she launched a torrent of oaths and foul language at 
her senseless mate, and stretching a muscular arm, 
grasped him by the collar, swung him into the room, 
and dashed him down on tiie mud floor, where he lay 
like a corpse, not choosing to manifest the slightest 
show of consciousness. 

" Where's the boy P " she shouted, almost in terror. 

"Here's I, mother," cried Benjy — "got a crack o' 
th' head on tiie stones ; but a gal tied it up, an' faint 
nothin' now." 

The woman turned fiercely, about to strike him; 
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1)ut the sigHt of the bloody bandage round his temples 
stayed her hand. She cast her gaze upwards, buried 
her bloated face in her palms, uttered a long low moan, 
and burst into a maudlin fit of sobs and tears. 

"T'aint noth'n now, mother — ^t'aint wuth cryin' 
about," said Benjy, thinking to comfort her. 

She sunk into a chair, and ofpened her arms, 
beckonftig the boy to come to her. He approached 
but slowly, and with an evident suspicion as to the 
nature of his reception, which, as sne perceived it, 
seemed to smite the wretched creature to the heart. 
She took him in her arms, pressed him to her breast, 
and kissed him frantically a thousand times — ^the boy 
staring the while with utter bewilderment. '^Look 
here, Benjy," she said — "listen to me, my hearths 
life — I^U never hit you again, so help me God— See ! 
I'll swear it on my knees " — ^And she knelt down and 
swore a fearful oath, imprecating blasting destruction 
on soul and body if she ever again Hfted a hand in 
unkindness against the boy. 

"I wants to go to sleep," said Benjy, "tis arter 
two o'clock, an' I'se done up, I is." 

There was no bed in the room. In one comer was 
a pile of refiise straw and a rug. The mother spread 
Ihe straw on the floor — ^put the candle by its side — 
lay down — took the weary boy to her bosom — drew 
the rug over them both — and, without once bestowing 
a look on her insensate husband, blew out the light. 
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CHAPTER III. 



THE HEIRESS COMES OUT. 



The weather is still cold and keen, but hard, bright 
and invigorating. The frost that for the last week or 
two sometimes wavered in its assaults, receding for a 
space to return with renewed force, has at length 
attained the undisputed mastery, and, like a victor 
secure of his prize, has relaxed in fierceness as if to 
reconcile the conquered year to a dominion which it 
is vain to dispute. The life of the London season is 
'blossoming into splendour and asserti iig its wonted 
activity in the favoured region of the West. Picca- 
dilly, where it slopes gently towards the Parks, 
resounds by day with the clatter of gallant steeds 
and the rumble of wheels, and is luminous at night 
with the brilliancy of its drawing-rooms and saloons. 

Mirth and gaiety, often the masks, more or less 
transparent of political chicanery and intrigue — often 
of lite-long disappointment and impending decadence 
— ^have become the business of the hour. Heasure 
and self-interest are blended together in one pursuit, 
in which the meshes of folly and vanity are woven 
with the darker threads of ambition — and which is 
for the young and inexperienced a para(Ese of en- 
chantment ; for the mature and worldly wise an arena 
of complicated manoeuvring and speculation. 
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The day lias long drawn to its dose^ and the weary 
artisan is about to court the refreshment of slumber, 
when the open portals of a mansion whose windows 
look out upon the frozen parks — ^the throng of car- 
riages round the entrance, the vision of light and 
graceful forms alighting and yanishins witmn — the/ 
crowd of idle spectators — ^the clatter of tongues, the 
tramp of horses, and the flying truncheons of the 
police as they growl and struggle to keep the &;ang-way 
clear — ^these and other accessories inform us that Lady 
Tringle is at home to-night, and that a numerous 
circle of friends and strangers, whose night is their 
day, have assembled at her cedl. We shall take the 
liberty to pass through the crowd of gazers outside, of 
ceremonial lacquejrs within, and'mounting through the 
crush on the stairs, nor pausing at the reception-room, 
where her ladyship is diligently distributing her smiles 
and nods and recognitions, and the tips of her deli- 
cately-gloved fingers to fifty people at once — shall 
take our stand in the dancing-room and look about us. 

The room is brilliantly lighted from a row of chan- 
deliers pendent aloft. From the walls beneath the 
gilded cornices her ladyship's ancestors, some in 
knightly armour, some in ^e peaked collars and ruffles 
of a later era, and some in tne drab and pigtail and 
plush of the last century, look down upon the scene. 
On a temporary platform at one end of the spacious 
saloon a band of musicians axe breathing softly a 
plaintive modulation from the last new opera : at the 
other end a deep recess is furnished with card-tables 
where a party of dowagers and elderly beaux are 
already settled down to the luxury of whist. The 
fi^ace between is filled with a fashionable crowd, partly 
broken up in groups — ^by bevies of fair ladies on settees 
and sofas — hj promenading couples in search of one 
another — and by talking cliques and coteries discussing 
topics of the time— of fashion or the forum — ^with that 
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nonclialant air which seems to insinuate that there is 
leally nothing of importance to be met with on the 
Sojce of the ef^, ana which is supposed to be essential 
to good-breedinff. 

In a comer of the room opposite the recess, and in 
a position to command a view of all comers, stands the 
^oung Lord Sponnin^n, surrounded by a knot of his 
mtimates and acquamtances with whom he holds a 
listless and desultory conversation, maintaining at the 
same time a preti^ constant watch over i£e new 
arriyals. His lordship is the only son of the Duke of 

A , whose patrimony happens to be small for a 

duke, and whose daughters are perplexingly nxmierous. 
The young man, who has passed the prudential age of 
thirty, has spent much of his life abroad, and has 
ransacked for excitement every country in which an 
En^li^ gentleman can be decently accommodated, 
ana every class in which he would not disdain to 
mingle. Though the paternal inheritance is wasted, 
yet, as heir-at-law to Sir Lionel Weevil, a childless 
widower of sixty, with large estates, his expectations 
had been till lately large and apparently well-founded. 
But last year the old Sir Lionel had led a young wife 
to the altar, who not six weeks ago had borne to him 
a son and heir, whose tiny hand nad dashed to earth 
the hopes of Lord Sponnington. Perhaps this was the 
only event that could have proved strong enough to 
arouse the apathy of a man whose boast it was that 
he had used up everything, and who would have 
accounted it a disgrace to betray an emotion of sur- 
prise. Whatever its result may have been in other 
respects, it certainly restored him to the recognition of 
the conventional usages of the societv in which he 
moved, and abated somewhat of the oisdainfdl indif- 
ference to the opinion of others which had characterised 
his conduct. 

When the news of old Sir Lionel's paternity reached 
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Lady Tringle, her first exclamation was, "Now we 
shall have Sponnington a civilized being, and no longer 
the bear he has been." 

The prediction was already fulfilled in part. The 
loss of the Weevil estates, which for many a year he 
had reckoned as good as his own, was a blow which 
disturbed the young lord's equanimity not a little. 
Accustomed to a libaral expenditure, and confident of 
the future, he had already traded upon his expecta- 
tions, and actually squandered large amounts of an 
income which was destmed never to bdcoiiie his. How 
to recruit his exhausted means became now a question 
which had excitement even for him. Shoidd he enter 
the arena of politics, and fight his way to power, or 
worm his way to place and jay P It could be done in 
time, with the aid of his fannly connexions ; but then, 
he hated the bore of it, and had no taste for political 
combats. Should he accept a governorship, and take 
a colonjr under his wing P Worse still — ^how could he 
exile hunself with a community of semi-savages, away 
from all that rendered existence bearable ! Should he 
attach himself to some foreign embassy? That was 
exile too, and loaded with formalities which wotild be 
the deafli of him. What elseP He might marry. 
Well, he had alwaj^s intended to marry at some time 
or other, and he might as well do it at once, sinc^ a 
fortune was indispensable, as wait for ten years longer. 
So Lord Sponnington began gradually to divest himself 
of his bear-skin and to present a smoother and more 
practicable surface to the world. 

But we have left him too long at his post of obser- 
vation, and have said nothing of the small circle of 
intimates gathered round him, who> if they have 
^ything to say, may speak for themselves. 

" Yieat," said his loraship to a tall sleek young man 
at his elbow, ",you know everybody ; wlio is the old dame . 
with the neat turban, now talking with her ladyship V^ 
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^'Magnificent old dame, is she notP" said Yicaf, 
" she is Commodore Claydon's widow. Behind is her 
son, Hanley Claydon, a deuced dever yonng fellow, 
a {)rotdgd of Lady Trmgle's ; he has adopted art as a 
profession. Paints beantiMly. You'll see a picture 
of his in the refreshment room. The CHaydons are an 
old &mily, as old as the Tringles — ^but poor, you know. 
The Commodore, I believe, had little Desides his pay, 
and the widow's pension is— -" 

" O, never mind the widow's pension." 

''No, no," said a languid youth with a perpetual 
smile on his face, " don't talk to Sponnington of widow's 
pensions; show him the heiresses, and tell him the 
amount of their fortunes ; he does not want pensioned 
widows." 

"daring," said Sponnington, "don't attempt to be 
witty ; you don't know what a figure you cut when 
you do — and mind your own business." 

Mr. daring turned upon his heel and walked up 
the room. 

" They are going to dance," said a gentleman whose 
dancing days were on the wane, and who seemed to 
have just escaped from the hands of his valet — "what 
say you, shall we join them, Sponnington P " 

" I am not in the dancing mood," said his lordship ; 
" don't let me detain you, Bolton. Vicat, here is that 
young Claydon; having disposed of the old dame 
somewhere, he is coming to (uaim your acquaintance : 
you may introduce me if you like." 

Hanley Claydon came forwards and shook hands 
with Mr. Yicat, and the introduction took place in due 
form. 

"You are an artist, I hear, Mr. Claydon," said his 
lordship ; " if I were condemned to make choice of a 
profession at all, that, I am pretty sure, is the one I 
should choose." 

"I am afraid," said Claydon, "that art would not 
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be won by a suitor condemned to pay conrt to so coy 
a mistress." 

'' I am afraid not, especially as I am constitutionally 
the laziest of human beings, and your art is of difficult 
attainment. Then again, nothing short of excellence 
would satisfy me — all that has been done, and can be 
done, I have seen; and had I intended any serious 
attempts that way they would have been made years 
ago. I am glad I did not, though I was once on the 
point of doing so. Ten years back I was in Rome, 
and well known to the English students there. Of 
the four or five score then studying in the Vatican and 
the palaces, how manj, think you, have won a repu- 
tation worth the winnmg P Not more than two : it is 
a fact, I assure you.*' 

**I am not going to question it," said Qaydon. 
"Hundreds go to Bome for study who would be better 
away. Moved to the practice of art by the love of 
nature, they resort to Italy for inspiration. Instead 
of seeking it at the true source, they are dazzled with 
the success of former seekers, and aim rather to be the 
reproducers of old truths than the creators of new. 
They worship Raphael, Michael Angelo, Gorregio and 
Romano, and not Nature, xmless through the medium 
of their chosen idols. They go from home free men 
and come back bond slaves — ^slaves to an idea alien 
from their temperament, genius and religion, and, 
wasting their years in the attempt to realize that 
idea, end in accomplishing nothing." 

"True of a round number, I dare say," said 
Sponnington ; " but you will go to Rome yourself, I 
suppose." 

" I have visited Rome already," said the other, " for 
a few months, but did not paint there. I am a 
landscape painter, and made the tour subservient to 
my purpose that way. I travelled to see and to judge 
for myself — sketehing incessantly without doors, never 
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working within. I went out for ideas, and brought 
home as many as I coidd glean in the facts of natoie." 

** You must show me your sketches/' said the young 
lord. 

** You jpay me a compliment," rejoined the artist, 
" I shall be happy to do so." 

^* Yicati remember that we call on Mr. Claydon and 
see them. Look yonder, Yicat, under the second 
chandelier — ^you know everybody — ^who is that anoes- 
tral'lookinff dignitary with the beautifdl girl on his 
Ktm-'^per iXo, an exquisite face and figure ! — ^Who 
are they?" 

" The girl in white satin, with violets in her hairP" 

" The same — is she not tiie thing P " 

" Positively I cannot identify tiaem, my lord — but 
you will soon know who they are, for tiiey are fiiends 
of Claydon's, it seems, who is making up to join them." 

** Lucky dog ! these artists are at home everywhere 
— let us keep them in sight." 

Sponnington took the arm of his companion, and 
they strolled up the room. In a few moments the 
band struck up a lively air, and a dozen or two of 
youthful couples were seen gyrating in the mazy 
figures of the quadrille. As they approached the 
dancers, Claydon brushed past them, leading out the 
beautifiil vision which had attracted his lordship. He 
followed the pair with his eyes and reiterated his 
praise of the girls' graceful motion and queenly face. 

" By Jove, I must get introduced, Vicatr--see how 
the fellows stare at her. Who the deuce can she be ? 
Bolton, (tapping that expectant on the shoulder) who 
is the beauty you are staring at P " 

"Can't say, my lord — ^was just going to ask you — 
charming girl upon my soul ! But mere sits Lady 
Tringle ; she will tell you." 

Sponnington approached her ladyship, who signed 
him to a seat at her side. He began a careless chat 
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on some indifferent topic, mingled with passing re- 
marks on the company around. At lengtn^ catching 
sight of the '^ ancestral-looking '' figure, he affected to 
be exceedingly struck with the grand expression of the 
£ace, and enquired with earnestness the name of the 
owner. 

"That," said Lady Tringle, "is my old friend Sir 
Edward Etherton. Surely you must mow him. But, 
now I recollect, you have been abroad so long — and 
then Sir Edward seldom shows himself in society. He 
is here to-night for his daughter's sake, whom I have 
the honour to present to the world for the first time. 
Give me your arm; I will introduce you to the 
baronet." 

"I remember the name now," said Sponnington, 
" the Ethertons of Wensley. Had he not a son P " 

" Had ; but the boy died in infancy — something sad 
coimected with the cmld I believe ; but have forgotten 
the particulars." And her ladyship disappeared with 
the young lord in the crowd. 

When the dance was concluded, and Claydon led 
his partner to her seat, by the baronet, he found the 
latter in conversation with Sponnington. His lordship 
rose to make room for her, and immediately claimed 
her hand for the next dance. Claydon bowed and 
withdrew, taking his place among the lookers-on. 

When Sponnmgton, in his torn, led out the beauti- 
ful girl, the fact tkat he had not before been seen to 
dance since his re-appearance among them — ^that he 
was known to be an impoverished lord— that Miss 
Etherton was an heiress — and that she was undeniably 
"the finest creature in the world," set a good many 
tongues a running in a strain which while it amused 
Hanley Claydon not a little, annoyed him a great 
deal The ladies criticised her features, according to 
their immemorial privilege, and found, some of them, 
a consolation in the fact that her style of beauty was 
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not lasting, and others in objections to details not 
appreciable by common observers. The gentlemen, 
less inclined to be censorious, were all the more in- 
quisitive. Vicat, who was supposed to know everybody 
and everything, was bored by his Mends for informa- 
tion to little purpose; and as few hcis could be 
elicited, conjecture was all the more rife. 

"Are the W^nsley estates large P" asked Glaring of 
Bolton ; " do you think Sponnington, eh ? you know, 
you know." 

" She'll get seven thousand a year, I reckon, if she 
has the Wensley estates, to say nothing of the London 
leases which will fall in and double it in ten years 
time," said Bolton, at hazard. 

" You don't say so. I'll get her to dance with me." 

" They say she's an awral blue," Bolton continued 
— "reads* Greek and Latin, talks all the civilized 
tongues — dabbles in philosophy and metaphysics, — 
has all the ologies at ner fingers' ends — ^plays, sings, 
draws at home, and babbles botany and natural history 
in the fields." 

" Frightful ! " said aaring— " I don't think I'll risk 
myself. I might get plucked." 

'" What's more, I hear she does the benevolent in a 
most outrageous style." 

"WUatdoyoumeanP" 

" Maintains a squad of ragged pensioners, you know 
— waits on sick beggars, feeds them when they're 
starving, and preaches to them when they lead a 
naughty life — that's what I hear." 

"Degrading, that, upon my word. No, by Jove, 
I won't venture." 

To all this, and much more of the sort, Claydon 
listened with curious ear. His own acquaintance with 
Mary Etherton had begun but an hour before, when 
the baronet had introduced him to his daughter, of 
whom he had often heard, but had never seen her. 
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His own connection with Sir Edward was partly that 
of a painter with his patron, partly that of a friend 
with mend; though, inasmuch as the baronet's lady 
was a cousin many times removed of his mother, there 
was some spice of relationship between them. His 
meeting with Sir Edward that night had been purely 
accidental, and he had been as much surprised by the 
unexpected apparition of the beautiful maiden as he 
well could be. Without wealth, without influence, 
almost entirely dependent on his profession, and 
devoted to the happiness of his sole parent, Hanley 
Claydon held himself excluded from the imaginative 
dreams which such an apparition was calculated to ex- 
cite. Strong in principle, and with passions related 
by a wise control, he stood aloof from the foUies and 
fancies that plunge unthinking youth in difficulties 
and despairs — and having less personal vanity and 
more self-respect than many men can boast, could 
quietiy resign to another the jewel he would have 
prized himself, without suffering the pan^ of wounded 
self-love. With all his systematic stoicism, however, 
it irked him to remark the nature of the sensation 
which the appearance of the matchless young heiress 
at Lady Tringle's had created. The character of her 
beauty, suggestive to his mind of a kind of regal play- 
fdlness — the smooth and placid brow, the mild blue 
eyes dark under their shadowy lashes — ^the faultless 
nose and delicately-chiselled mouth — ^the air of can- 
dour and simplicity, combined with an expression of 
queenly trust and self-reliance : — all seemed to shed 
around her an atmosphere of tender reverence and 
respect ; and it was with a feeling akin to disgust that 
he noticed how different was me impression which 
others had received, and how rapidly all impressions 
are referred to the central considerations of self- 
interest. 

Claydon walked away, and seated himself in the 
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refreshment-room — ^aot ill at ease, nor yet particularly 
pleased with the current of his reflections. If the 
vision of Mary Etherton followed him in his retreat, 
it was not as an object of admiration so much as an 
object of compassion and sympathy, not unmixed with 
indignation. Why should she whom he saw to be the 
fairest of her sex, and whom he believed to be most 
gentle, kind and good, rank only as a bai^ain to be 
snapped up by the luckiest bidder? By what right 
was she subjected to the coarse criticisms uttered but 
now in his hearing, and her name bandied from loose 
lips to serve as the theme of a sorry jest or a wanton 
sarcasm P And what would eventually be the lot in 
life of the fair girl whose brief companionship had 
afforded him so much pleasure and procured him the 
envy of others P Would she be won by wealth, or 
rank, or station — or by sincere affection and true 
regard P or would she not be won at all, but bartered 
for political influence or social grade P and would her 
future life be tranquil, loving and happy ; or passed 
miserably amid the turmoil of fashionable semblances 
and the real desolation of a loveless home and hearth P 
But then, what had he to do with all this P what was 
the young lady's destiny to himP — ^Nothing. The 
present must pass on into the future without his 
mterference, whatever he might hope or dread. So 
let it pass. Happy for Miss Etherton that her path 
lay along the golden sands and not over the rugged 
rocks of this shore of time; happier still if the re- 
sources of her own mind enabled her to appreciate 
rightly the flattering homage which would be rendered 
to her beauty and position, and to rely not on others 
but on herself for the satisfaction and happiness of her 
life. 

On this point Claydon of course knew next to 
nothing, and could only judge from the few hasty 
sentences in reply to remarks of his own which had 
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fallen from her lips during the dance and its customary 
pauses. We shall put the reader in possession of 
better grounds for judgment. Mary Etherton was the 
first and only surviving child of Sir Edward Etherton 
of Wensley. For some years after his marriage no 
o&pring had blessed the union. The health of his 
wife, Lady Anne, always delicate, declined visibly; 
but at length — ^in the prospect of becoming a mother, 
she regained strength, and gave birth to a girl. The 
child was welcomed with a satisfaction that knew no 
bounds, and seemed sent by Heaven to disffljpate the 
clouds that were settling on the house, from her 
earliest infancy she exhibited the intensest enjoyment 
in existence — ^her vivacitv, playfulness and inarticulate 
laughter and smiles shea a sunshine around her and 
filled the heart of the mother with inexpressible glad- 
ness. She grew up to gladden them more and more 
by the development of a frank and docile disposition, 
an everlasting cheerfulness, a quick natural common 
sense, and tdents of no ordinary kind. She had 
entered upon her ninth year when Lady Etherton 
gave birth to a second child — and this time it was a 
son and heir, whose arrival was the signal for joyous 
festivities and gratulations from far and near. These, 
unhappily, proved but the heralds of a calamity which 
came like a thunderbolt upon the stricken parents and 
dashed their hopes to the groimd. The boy was 
scarcely idx months old, when one day his foster-nurse, 
contrary to the strict charge laid upon her, never to 
carry him beyond the enclosure of the park, extended 
her afternoon walk into the suburbs of the neighbour- 
ing town, where her husband resided. She had to 
cross the canal in order to return to the Priory, and 
should have traversed the bridge which lay directly in 
her route ; but, in order to avoid meetinff anyone from 
the mansion, she pursued the way along the water-side, 
and, attempting to cross the lock in order to reach a 
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by-path, fell in. She was herself dragged out by 
Dennet, the Lock-keeper, (who was aroused by her 
shrieks for help), and carried into his cotta^ ; but in 
her terror she had loosed her hold of the child, whose 
little corpse was not found until after a search extend- 
ing over some days. 

It is impossible to describe the dismay and agony 
which the intelligence of this catastrophe spread 
through the Priory. Sir Edward, who regjuded the 
blow as the ruin of his hopes, sank into gloomy 
despondency; and the wretched mother, whom the 
birth of a son had crowned with hopeftdness and 
health, fell prostrated beneath the calamity, and 
hardly escaped with Hfe from the shock. Upon Mary 
herself the loss of her little brother, whom she was old 
enough to love and idoUze, produced a change not 
very profound, but lasting, and added a new element 
to her character, which revealed its existence in fits of 
melancholy, and acts of thoughtfal tenderness and 
sympathy towards her disconsolate parents. She was 
their solace under the heavy affliction which had 
fallen upon them. She was now their only remaining 
treasure, and the thought of separation was not to be 
endured. Her education, therefore, was conducted 
under their superintendence, and it resultingly differed 
somewhat from the usual* routine which young ladies 
undergo. With Mary Etherton the acquirement of 
knowledge was an instinct rather than a study — ^and, 
brought up among books, which, exclusive of her 
parents, constituted almost her sole society, she had 
made tiiem the companions of her girlhood, and, in 
the captivating j)ursuit of information of every kind, 
had wandered without restriction in many a by-path 
of literature untrodden by the generality of her sex. 
For accomplishments she had the advantage of a 
finished instructress at home, and for her progress 
in more solid studies she was principally mdebted 
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to the watchftJ kindness of good old Wymerton, the 
vicar of Wensley, and the confidential frifend of the 
baronet. 

The " frightful " amount of erudition which Bolton, 
for the sake of mystifying the simpleton Glaring, had 
attributed to the young heiress, we need hardly say, 
could not be laid to her charge ; but it was true that 
the literatures of the Greeks and the Romans were ac- 
cessible to her in their own tongues — ^thanks to the 
good offices of Wymerton and the healthy capacity of 
his fair pupil. It was true also that she owea to her 
father, who had passed much of his early life in 
foreign countries, an acquaintance with Continental 
languages and literature such as few girls of her age 
could pretend to. She played admirably and sang 
sweetly, not from the desire of praise, but because 
music was to her the natural expression of sentiments 
which could find utterance through no other medium ; 
and she drew with freedom and rapidity, because in 
lines and colours she found the means of recording her 
own ideas and percei)tions in the world of nature. In 
her mother, whose infirm health kept her much in 
seclusion, Mary found not only the tender parent, but 
the intimate and bosom friend whom in other circum- 
stances she might probably have selected among girls 
of her own age and rank in society. She reaped the 
advantage of this in many ways. By maternal counsel 
errors were nipped in the bud, and the love of truth 
and goodness fostered and encouraged; and under 
maternal guidance she escaped the perils and con- 
taminations of that artificial system of education which 
so rigidly secludes and therefore inevitably corrupts 
the girlhood of England's women. As the beauties of 
her mind and person grew and expanded, the pride 
and satisfaction of her parents dilated and increased ; 
but with their secret satisfaction came also ar secret 
fear lest the atmosphere of fashion and vanity should 
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mar the loveliness of mind or form fhey prized so 
dearly — and the rude contact of that world from which 
she could be no longer secluded^ shoidd soil the petals 
of her blossoming me, or plant a canker within it. 

Of these natiu*al anxieties Mary was not made the 
partaker, and on her own part she felt no nusgiyingSy 
nor deemed that it was natural or expected of her to 
feel any. Of the routine of gaiety which marks the 
London season she could not be ignorant ; and when 
it was decided that she should make her appearance 
in society, she never thought for a moment of repress- 
ing the delightful anticipations which the decision had 
afforded. She plunged into the agreeable taak of 
preparation for the event with the eagerness, the en- 
thusiasm and the pardonable vanity of her age and sex. 
She knew that she was young and wealthy, and her 
mirror told her, and she oelieved the tale with all her 
heart, that she was beautiful above the ordinary rank 
of beauties. Was she proud of her graceful form and 
lovely face P It is exceedingly probable that she was ; 
and that, like the opening IHy which turns its front 
towards the sun, in seeking instinctively the admira- 
tion that was her due, she did but obey the implanted 
instincts and impulses of her being. 

This was the first winter since tiie deplorable loss of 
the infent son and heir, that the Wendey family had 
spent in London. It is true Sir Edwara, who repre- 
sented the county in Parlialment, came up regularly 
during the session to perform his duty to his consti- 
tuents, returning home when the house closed ; but 

the mansion in square had been imtenanted, save 

by its hired guardians, for the last eight years, and 
had now been splendidly refitted for the gaieties of the 
London winter. As Betsy Bottle had told the Tinker, 
the entire household had abandoned the Priory — ^the 
exacting ceremonies of a life of pleasure required the 
services of the whole domestic force ; and save young 
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Gilly, the gardener, neither man nor woman remained 
behind. 

At a oomparatiYely earl^ hour of the night Sir 
Edward and nis daughter withdrew from the crowded 
assembly, daydon and his mother disappeared at the 
same time, and Sponnington, after strolhng the rooms 
for an hour with the hostess on his arm, likewise 
vanished. His particular friends — ^we should rather 
say his chosen intimates — ^asserted their claim to his 
regard by discussing oyer the Tringle claret the noble- 
man's probable views and intentions in connection 
with his undeniable necessities. The lost Weevil 
estates were gone over with the accuracy of a surveyor, 
and ihe Weosley properly, with its prospective in- 
crease, weighed in me balances against them. Bolton, 
whose curiosii^ was insatiate on all such matters, had 
contrived to pick up a small bundle of £a.cts concerning 
the prospects of the heiress, in the collection of which 
he had been materially assisted by Mr. Slomans, an 
oriental-faced perscmage supposed to be in the confi- 
dence not only of the young Lord but of the old Duke 
his father, though his deferential advances in public 
were barely tolerated by either. The summing-up 
was exceemngly satisfactory, and that conclusion set- 
tled, Bolton volunteered to bbt the odds that Sponning- 
ton would start for the heiress — and an even nundred 
that he would marry her. This led to a lively review 
of the qualities of the young lady herself, concerning 
which considerable ignorance prevailed. How had 
she been brought up P Was it true that she had had 
a boy's education at the hands of the parson of the 
pariidi P — ^that she was learned as a pundit, and skilled 
m a whole catalogue of sciences P Did she usurp, as 
was said, the province of the relieving-officer and 
parish fimctionaries, and supplement the endeavours 
of the parson by personal visitations and preachments 
to the poor ? It did not seem likely — ^looking to her 

£ 
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yiyacity and animal spirits — and might be a slander 
after all. That was Glaring's opinion, in spite of the 
assertions of Bolton, who would not give up his 
authority, that the hcis were as he had stated. One 
thing, at any rate, was certain — Miss Etherton would 
brine a spanking dower to the man of her choice — and 
anomer thing was patent to all the world, namely, 
that she was the most charming creature that the 
town had had to boast of for many a season. 

Lone ere these general conclusions were settled, the 
fEiir girl whose apparition had originated the discussion 
was fast locked in slumber tranquil and profound. 
Mary had yielded unreservedly to the pleasurable 
excitements of the hour, and had perhaps derived as 
much Ratification from the reception she had met as 
the vainest woman could have anticipated. If her 
vanity was satisfied it was not increased by the sensa- 
tion which she could but remark her appearance had 
excited. She lay down to rest without the exhaustion 
of weariness and slept peacefully — ^to dream of the 
dance, the music and uie gay throng, and not less 
of the quiet pleasures of the old fire-side at the 
Priory. 
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A DEALER IN THE ABTS. 



In one of those short, elbow-shaped, dusty, rubbishy 
and "wind-about thoroughfares that perplex the "un- 
sophisticated pedestrian who wanders heedlessly among 
the unsavoury labyrinths of southern Soho, lived at 
the time of which this story treats, Mr. Adolphus 
Parker, described in the Directory as a Printseller. — 
" Adolphus " had been cut down into " Dolly " by his 
familiars, time out of mind, and a£i Dolly Parker the 
good man was well known to a pretty large circle of 
acquaintance which embraced well nigh everj^ class of 
society, from the peer who would condescend in person 
to turn over his portfolios in the little back room, to the 
poor penniless artist who brought him "pot-boilers" 
to sell when tiie wolf growled at the door. Dolly was 
a remarkable character in his time, though in a small 
and but comparatively insignificant way, and it is 
probable that some of my readers mav yet call him 
to mind, notwithstanding that more than two dozen 
years have elapsed since he and his shop too have 
vanished from that neighbourhood. He was a man of 
so low a stature as almost to justify the appellative 
with which his brethren in the trade sometimes 
honoured him behind his back — when "Stumpy Par- 
ker" or "Uttle Stumpy" were the unceremonious 
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designations. With the dealers, in fact, lie was never 
a favourite ; ihejr are notedly a convivial race, given to 
symposia and libations under all circumstances — ^to 
celebrate their triumphs in prosperity, and to cheer and 
solace them in adversity ; Parker, on the contrary, 
was a silent, undemonstrative and pensive being — ^ftdl 
of reverence for art in whatever shape it presented 
itself, but rarely manifesting pleasure in anything else. 
He^was a man of uncertain age, which you might place 
anywhere between forty and sixty, witii a melancholy 
face void of colour, of unusual longitude, and chan- 
neled in deep perpendicular furrows. You never saw 
him without his hat, beneath which the long, lank 
hair streamed right and left, of the colour of thatch 
that has done seven years duty on a cottage roof; and 
you rarely saw him with his hands out of his pockets 
(where he kept them for warmth), save when he was 
serving a customer. His costume was an old grey 
dressing-gown within doors, or a seedy black coat 
without, when he had to attend the sales ; he kept a 
pair of lead-coloured pantaloons tight with straps^ and 
cased a neat foot in pumps cut very low. If he had 
any personal vanity the source of it lay in these jaunty 
extremities, which, as he promenadea his littie shop 
with his hands stuck in his pockets, you might see him 
regarding with an expression of complacency. 

In disposition Dolly was meek and retiring, and his 
habitual taciturnity m the sale-room had won hirn 
with the brotherhood, the reputation of a deep cal- 
culating dog. No man less deserved such a character ; 
he was almost simplicity itself, and was a martjrr to 
nervous fears and apprehensions lest the straight- 
forwardness and honesty of his transactions should be 
impeached and his good name be imjustly implicated. 
The^ few who knew him thoroughly trusted him im- 
plicitly, and reaped the advaritaffe of their confidence, 
while from those who fenced uiemselves round with 
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suspicions he always shrunk instinctively, and would 
have no commerce with them if he could avoid it. 
He was known in the trade to be a prosperous man, 
and might have heaped up a round sum had he not 
preferred, thorough-going collector as he was, to invest 
bis gains in new purchases as £a^ as they came in. 
His wealth, therefore, consisted rather in his multitu- 
dinous stock of all kinds than in hoarded cash. His 
house which was a dark, iU- ventilated and wretched 
hole enough, was stuflfed throughout with the accu- 
mulations of years piled in heaps of dingy portfolios 
lapped in canvas, and arranged on a mysterious plan 
penetrable only by himself. Myriads of engravings 
by every artist of note in the world — ^tens of thousands 
of etchings and whole galleries of water-colour draw- 
ings lay comfortably enshrined on his dark shelves — 
and all, registered in his memory, were produceable at 
a moment's notice at the demand of a congenial 
customer. To look at his shop-window, where a few 
oddities of Hogarth's, a fly-spotted leaden landscape 
by Paul Sandby, and a set of sporting prints with the 
colours half drawn out of them by the sun, hung 
fluttering among the cobwebs for three months to- 
gether — ^to see DoUy himself at the door, looking with 
lacklustre eye at the butcher's boy flattening his Hose 
against the glass in the vain attempt to get a clear 
view througA the dusty pane — ^to judge from such 
outward and visible signs, you might suppose Mr. 
Parker a poverty-stricken wretch succumbmg in the 
last fiednt struggle with evil fortune ; and it is likely 
that had you come to that conclusion and he could 
have read it in your £Etce, he would have walked in 
to his solitary meal with an extra good appetite and 
enjoyed a quiet chuckle over your misdirected sym- 
patiby. 

We said that Parker had been prosperous in his 
dealings ; we may add that he owed his prosperity to 
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the perfection of his knowledge of the bnsiness he car- 
ried on, in all its particulars. Me had studied the history 
of art from its very first advent in modem Enrope» 
and made that study the business of his life ; he knew 
the productions of eyery master who ever handled a 
grayer with success, and had amassed amore numerous 
and various collection of their works than was to be 
met with elsewhere outside the walls of a national 
museum. In consequence, he was well known among 
amateurs, artists ana connoisseurs, and he bore with 
fhem a very different reputation from that which he 
CQuld not be said to emoy among his rivals in the 
trade. He was uniformly honourable in his transac- 
tions, and knew how to be generous to an unknown 
and struggling artist without putting on fhe show of 
generosify and crushing a sensitive spiiit by the weight 
of obligation. It was this last-named feature in his 
character that endeared him to not a few of the young 
and rising members of the profession, and, among 
others, to Hanley Clay don, between whom and himself 
there existed a closer bond of fellowship and regard 
than the most intimate friends of either could have 
suspected. It was Dolly Parker, in fact, and none 
other, who had been at the charges of Claydon's 
sketching tour to Italy, and of his maintenance while 
there. Dolly had himself proposed the journey and 
volunteered the necessary ftmds — ^relying for his reim- 
bursement upon tiie known industry and growing talent 
of his young friend, and stipulating only that none but 
lumself should have the disposal of the artistic products 
of the expedition. 

The experiment had answered extremely well both 
in an educational and commercial point of view. 
Hanley had stored his mind with new ideas, and 
increased his mastenr over the materials of his art ; 
and Dolly, by the sale of the finished studies as fasC 
as they left tiie easel, had reimbursed his friendly loan 
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and divided a comfortable profit with the borrower. 
A still better result was the rising fame of the young 
artist, which his foreign delineations, then almost a 
noyeliy in the market, had gained him — ^and the com** 
fortable addition to his income through the amounts 
they realised. His prosperity as an artist had enabled 
Hanley to replace his mother in that position in so- 
ciety which she had resigned at the death of the 
Commodore in order to be able to spare the means 
£)r the liberal education of her son. To effect this 
she had retired into obscurity and submitted to priva- 
tions unknown in the past e:q)erienGe of her life ; but 
she had reaped the reward of the sacrifice in the noble 
and devoted spirit of her boy, and in his growing 
reputation as a man, and which, as mothers are apt to 
do, she valued far more highly than did the young 
man himself. 

Meanwhile Hanley had a definite object before him 
— excellence, the highest excellence m his art. In 
pursuit of this he passed his days, and pajssed them 
with a relish which grew with wnat it fed on. While 
in London he often consumed more hours at his easel 
than the handicrafts-man did at his trade — ^risin^ with 
the dawn and working sedulously on to a late dmner- 
hour — allotting his evenings alone to recreation and 
society. The latter end of summer and the whole of 
autumn found him travelling, for the most part alone 
and on foot, in some wild and picturesque district of 
the coasts, the moors, or the forests of old England, 
busily working by the way in augmenting his mate- 
rials for future pictures, and enriching his fancy with 
fresh facts from the inexhaustible stores. of nature. 
The effect of his solitary wanderings was shown in a 
sturdy, stalwart frame and bronzed complexion, and 
was just as visible, to those who lacked not discrimina- 
tion, in a manly independence of character and a 
sustained self-consciousness which raised him to the 
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level of all ranks and brooked condescending patronage 
from none. He would sometimes playfully contrast the 
two opposite conditions of his existence — ^his solitary 
iarayels in seardi of the picturesque among the wastes, 
the rocks, the woods — nousing now in a shepherd's 
shealing or a fisherman's hut, now in a wayside inn 
or a £Eu^on-thronged hotel ; and his dosgea, regular 
work at the easel when the wanderings toir the season 
were over and the fruits had to be realized by hard 
labour in the studio. The working part of his pro- 
fession, whether in the ia/oe of nature alm)ad or in his 
secluded sanctuary at home, he found all pleasure; 
but that {)art of it which necessitated the exercise of 
the bargaining faculty, of which he possessed not an 
atom, galled and tormented him beyond measure. 
The misconceptions of sheer ignorance he could put 
up with toleraoly well ; but the learned criticifims of 
connoisseurs, and the yaluable advice which the grey- 
bearded virtuosos condescendingly bestowed, awakened 
his contempt and not his gratitude — and after the 
experiment of a single season in acting as his own 
chapman, he had resolutely closed the doors of his 
stuoLO against all visitors save his own personal 
friends, and had referred all other applicants to Mr. 
Parker, through whom alone they might transact 
business. 

Any other member of the dealing fraternity who 
had been favoured with such a confidence would have 
trumpeted the fact abroad to his own glorification. 
Dolly never said a word about it. He took a moderate 
per-centage for the pictures and sketches he disposed 
of, punctually remitting the proceeds to his principal. 
He would hear of no abatement in the price ne asked 
when the works of Claydon were in question, and 
would withdraw them summarily from the view of any 
man who essayed to depreciate their value. Further, 
he would allow no one to exhibit them but himself. 
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The crippled lad who guarded his shop when he was 
absent nad no access to property confided to him b^ 
others, and it was necessary to catch DoUy at home if 
you wished to inspect his choicest treasures. This was 
not always easy, for at that time the number of com- 
petent judgjes of art was exceedingly small compared 
with what it is now, and those who knew what was 
valuable when they saw it might spend their time to 
advantage by employing it on voyages of discovery 
through the bye channek of the metropolis, where, in 
the shops of brokers, trash and lumber dealers, speci- 
mens of art, sometimes of the rarest kind, were to be 
met with and secured for next to nothing. To lounge 
and prowl about among these malodorous localities — 
visitmff them all in succession from time to time, had 
been lor years a part of the routine of DoUy's life. 
Such wanderings were in fact the only exercise he 
took, and in fine weather they occupied his mornings 
up to the hour of noon, or later ; and frequently 
tempted him forth of an evening after the labours of 
the day. 

But these details must be cut short, lest the reader, 
who may have found them sufficiently dull, should 
feel inclined to nod over them. What has been said 
is necessary to the development of the story, the 
scene of which now reverts to the untenanted Priory 
and its neighbourhood. 
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CHAPTER V. 



TJNINVITED GUESTS. 



The frost which has established itself so firmly and 
lasted so long, has bound the canal in bands of iron, 
and shut up the locks beyond the power of Dennetts 
kejrs and cranks to set them open. Dennet has 
nothing to do now but to feed his pigs, of which he 
ha£i a thriving family in the stye at the end of his 
garden, and to keep a hole or two clear in the ice of 
the basin, in order that the fish with which it is 
swarming may not perish for want of air. In con- 
sequence of having so little to do— like many men of 
similar habits in a similar predicament, he has taken 
to doing nothing but smoking his pi^, leaving the 
care of his pigs to Mrs. D. and of the air-holes in the 
ice to young Gilly. At the request of the butler, he 
had promised to sleep occasionally at the Priory, for 
the better security of the premises, and at the request 
of Mr. Gilly aforesaid, he has latterly taken up his 
quarters there altogether, with the intention of re- 
maining as long as the frost shall continue to free him 
from the labours of his calling. Of course, he has 
taken his better half with him, and as the Priory is 
over half a mile from the Lock, and the care of the 
swinish family devolves upon her, the good woman is 
daily trudging backwards and forwards to see that 
they lack for nothing. What assistance she gets in 
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this regular duty she derives from the gallantry of 
Mr. GHlly, who will by no means consent to her 
bearing burdens, or to her returning after dark alone 
from me Lock. All night long Dennet's cottage is 
left imder the sole charge of Jowler, a mastiff whose 
prowess and ferocity are so weU known in the neigh- 
Dourhood as to ensure a considerate respect for the 
Lock-keeper's pigs and other proper^ among that 
class of gentrjr in the district who live by levying 
contributions mdiscriminately on aU practicable oc- 
casions. 

The Priory was a modem mansion built on an old 
plan, and derived its name from the fact that one of 
its &ixsades was a restoration of a veritable ancient 
Priory gate in the pointed gothic style. The gate had 
been known and visited by antiquaries and archsBolo- 
gists as an interesting ruin from time out of mind, and 
when the site was selected by Sir Edward for the 
erection of a mansion, he haa planned the structure 
outwardly in keeping with the style of the relict he 
wished to preserve, and had that built in so as to form 
a portion of the northern front. The interior of the 
dwelling united the quaint picturesqueness of the old 
baronial hall with the comforts and snug conveniences 
of a more modem style of architecture. It had its 
huge entrance hall — its inner hall with its carved oak 
screen, its monstrous hearth where fagots flared behind 
the dogs of polished steel — ^its wainscoted dining- 
rooms and antique buttery; but it had, too, its 
chambers of luxurious adornment, its ma^^nificent 
saloons, its retired boudoirs, and the convement ap- 
pliances which people of wealth and station regard as 
the necessaries of life. For the last eight or nine 
years, for a reason with which the reader is already ac- 
quainted, the family had lived almost in seclusion, and 
but one small wing of the building had been sufficient 
for their acconmiodation ; but a new state of things 
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was expected in the following smniner, when company 
would follow the return of Sir Edward from London ; 
and preparations for their reception would commence 
eariy in the spring. 

The Priory stool, and yet stands, on a level terrace 
of table-land about a furlong in width upon the brow 
of a gentle hill sloping towards fhe south. Beyond 
the terrace to tiie nortn the hill rose precipitously to 
the height of a hundred and fifty feet, and curved 
round towards the east, thus shutting in the dwelling 
from the severities of the winter season. The ascent 
was planted thickly with larch and evergreens, among 
which rose a few stately elms and beecmes; and the 
summits of the high ground were crowned with firs in 
thin and scattered groups. Before the southern front 
the land undulated down a gradual descent laid out as 
garden and shrubbery, studded with here an oak of 
three hundred years, and there a ghostly cedar which 
for as long a period had stretchea its phantom arms 
over the soil. The garden terminated in a small 
natural lake, dear as crystal, fed by a couple of 
sparkling rivulets that wound through the grounds, 
and overaowing in a buried culvert contrived to supply 
water to the basin of the canal below, which, with 
Dennet's cottage on its margin, was partially visible 
through the ^ps in the surrounding trees. 

An exquisite spot was the Priory in the summer, 
time — even now, when the lake lay like a sheet of 
white paper, when the snow covered the grass, when 
every branch was bare, and silence dead and dull 
reigned in the air, and not even a sere leaf rustled on 
the ground — ^there was much to delight the eye and 
captivate the fancy. Dennet, just now, has it all to 
himself, for Gilly and Mrs. D. are off to visit their 
charge at the Lock. He has smoked his. fifth pipe 
during his contemplative survey of the grounds, and 
as the short day is darkening into night, he betakes 
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himself to the housekeeper*s room to ronse the fire to 
a cheerful blaze and get the kettle boiling ^for the 
tea which the good foms will be expecting on their 
return. 

The kettle obstinately refuses to boil until he has 
left off watching it — so he lights another pipe, and 
seats himself comfortably by the fire, ^hen it begps 
to sing good-humouredly edl at once, and is boiling 
** tantarabobus," as Polly-woman says, when she and 
QiUy return at five o'dock, warm and flushed with 
walking up the frozen road, and ready for a good 
strong cup. They report all right down at the Lock, 
and Polly, dofiGbig her bonnet and cloak, sets about 
preparing the meal by infusing the tea, cutting rounds 
of bread for GiUy to toast at the fire along with a 
tumulus of muffins bought of the muffin-man from the 
Meads, whom they encountered by accident on the 
bridge. The muffins were intended for a surprise to 
her husband, and so adroitly was the toasting of them 
managed by GKlly, who fenced them from view by the 
rounds of bread, thus toasting double-handed — and 
the buttering of them by PoUy, who buttered them 
surreptitiously behind the big-bellied tea-pot, that 
Dennet actuallv knew nothing about them till he was 
on the point of putting one between his teeth. Then 
he stared, as he was bound to do, with an expression 
of prodi^ous astonishment, as thous^h he was going to 
devour them with his eyes instead of his jaws ; and set 
Mr. Gilly a laughing till the tears ran down his face. 
The muffins fimiished matter for jokes and laughter 
long after they had all disappeared : it did not take 
much to set these innocent souls a laughing at any 
time, and as at present they had nothing to do but to 
make themselves as merry as they could, their small 
witticisms were not allowed to come still-born into the 
world, or disposed of without the customary honours. 
With the shutters snugly closed and a glorious fire 
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blazing and crackling on the hearth, they sat over the 
meal until sated with its enjoym^its, and then draw- 
ing their chairs round the chimney-corner, wiled away 
fhe hours with tale and talk. 

Dennet told of the days of his boyhood, when he 
was a yeUow-legged disciple educated in leather 
breeches on Grunter's foundation in the neighbouring 
town— when the Priory was nothing but an old ruin 
dad about with ivy, over which he used to clamber in 
search of birds' nests — ^when the land on which it 
stood was a wild waste covered with- brambles and fern, 
unless where it was a large hazel copse foraged by 
boys on Sundays and holidays for nuts in the nutting 
season, and laid under contribution at all seasons for 
fishing-rods, hockey-sticks, drying poles and firewood. 
He remembered how the site had been cleared, the 
terrace levelled, and the gardens and shrubberies 
redeemed from the waste ; how openings had been 
feUed in the wood to the west to let in the prospect of 
the WensdeU valley with the river winding through it ; 
and how groves of the ash and aspen had been planted 
on the east to shut out the view of the miserable 
district of the Meads. He told of the building of the 
mansion — ^the formation of the road that led up to 
it — of the marriage of Sir Edward, and the merry 
times that foUbwed in the first days of the Priory, and 
of the birth of the heiress. Then he was aware of a 
twitching about the lip, for the remembrance of 
another birth came over him for a moment, and his 
voice would have faltered had he not dashed off from 
the subject to a new one. That was the speculation 
of the WensdeU junction canal, which Sir Edward had 
undertaken at his own expense, and not only repaid 
himself but conferred a vast obligation upon the coun- 
try by facilitating its commerce — and another obliga*- 
tion upon him, Dennet, by making him master of the 
Lock. 
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" Eh ! Polly-woman — ^wasn't .that the best thing the 
baronet ever did in his life P " 

" The best thing for you, Tom," said Pollj, "there's 
not a doubt, and of course for me too, smce it was 
bread for us both." 

" Then let us be grateful as becomes us, and drink 
his health while he's far away. Come, master GHlly, 
find the key of the cellar, and let us have a mug of 
the October. I'm getting tired of a dry pipe." 

GiUy reached down a huge silver tankam from the 
shelf, took a candle and Ixotted off to the cellar, re- 
turning in a few minutes with the generous liquor 
headed with a crown of foam white and delicate as a 
lily. PoUy undertook the task of confection, and by 
means of brown sugar, spices and toasted bread, soon 
produced a beverage worthy of the character of the 
mansion and of the season. The baronet's health was 
drunk with profound respect, as was also his lady's 
and the young heiress's — and then there was a pause 
while Dennet stuffed his pipe once more. 

At length, instigated by the spiced October, Mr. 
Gilly, who was not a man given to a waste of words, 
took up his parable, which proved a rather disjointed 
one, and comprised a variety of topics which a stranger 
to his pecuhar style would be at a loss to connect 
together by any bond that could be conceived to exist 
between tiiem. "I have been thinking," said the 
gardener, " that this frost won't break up for another 
month to come — ^not likely. There was foot-marks on 
the basin this morning that wasn't yours nor mine — 
While the family is away in London we might make 
a foot- way up the cliff through the grounds. That's 
a queer lot down in the Meads — ^no objection to pike 
and carp, I reckon — Miss Etherton goes up the cliff 
a many mornings in the summer and stays there a 
drawin'. There's lots o' them fellows would work for 
a shiUin' a day and glad. A certain friend of mine 
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(and Gilly blushed red as his waistcoat) goes along 
with her. Mrs. Dennet, we mustn't forget absent 
friends — ^I propcwe the health of B. B." 

"We will drink it hands joined," said Dennei 
"Betsy is a good girl, though a little loose in the 
tongue. Here's to B. B. and all the letters in her 
alphabet. Polly, let me fill your glass." 

When the absent Betsy had been duly honoured, 
Dennet went on — " I suspect you are right as to 
poaching in the basin, but me rascals won't get much, 
for the bottom is well staked under both the air-holes 
— cleave me alone for that. Still it would be as well 
to employ a few of them in making' the foot- way up 
the diff— and, as you say, there will be time enough 
before the frost breaks up to write to the steward and 
get his permission." 

"I was down in the Meads this morning," said 
GiUy. " Our young lady is an uncommon good creature, 
and that's a fact. That Tinker fellow is about here 
again, as drunk as ever. When the thaw comes 
they'll be in a precious mess down there, I reckon." 

" Did you see the Tinker's wife P " 

" Yes, I did ; she was pitching into him, tongue 
and fist ; if a good welting is a cure for drunkenness 
he's sober enough by this time." 

" You wouldn't think it true, perhaps — ^but I can 
remember that woman when she was as neat and well- 
conducted a lass as you would wish to meet with." 

" Ah," said Polly, " and as good-looking a girl too 
as any in the county. Her iPather was old Harding, 
who managed the Weald farm for the Suttons. If 
her mother had lived she might have grown up a wiser 
woman — ^but she had, her own way from the time she 
was seven years old. I'm older than she by five 
years, and blowing her from a child, and knowing her 
father and mother too, I did all I could to get her to 
turn a deaf ear to the scamp Steggs. When she 
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married him, though he had a forge th^n^ and might 
have done well if he would, I knew it was aQ over 
with her." 

" Why the blacksmith made short work of it," said 
Dennet, " after the death of the young heir through 
the poor woman's disobedience to orders. He never 
treated her very well before, and that calamity had not 
happened two months when they were both off on the 
tramp, she with her child on her back, hawking laces 
and small wares about the country, and he swinging 
a tinker's brazier with which, according to all accounts, 
precious little tinkering is done," 

" I wish to goodness," said Polly, " their poor child 
were rescued from their clutches. Do you tnink they 
would give him to us, "Tom," 

" You may ask for him if you like, my dear. If 
he falls to my share I shan't starve him — ^but 
remember, I shall put him on Grunter's foundation ; 
if that won't take iiie vagabond out of him, nothing 
wiU." 

Mr. Gilly, who had also himself worn the yellow- 
breeches, grinned a significant assent to this remark, 
and rubbing his corduroys, expressed his opinion that 
there could be no mistake about that. 

The evening soon wore away under the influence of 
old stories and the old October; and towards ten 
o'clock Polly, who had been stirring and busy all 
day, began to yawn involuntarily, to nod in spite of 
herself, and to manifest other unmistakeable symptoms 
of drowsiness. Dennet rallied her on her breach of 
poKteness, and recommended an enlivener in the 
shape of another draught, which did not enliven her, 
however, but set her nodding in quicker time. 

''Handsome chimney-ornament you'd make, my 
dear." 

" Do you want to lay me on the shelf, you saucy 
fellow P I shan't stay here for such compliments. 
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Oood nighty Mr. CKUy. I intend to be hst aaleep 
before you have finished the tankard." 

"You mean the second, of course," said Gilly. 
" Won't you brew it for us ? you must do that, if but 
for the sake of the handsome things we shall say of 
you after you're gone." 

Polly could not refuse such a request, and so she 
warmed and spiced the second tankard, and made it 
even better than the first, and when that was done 
took her candle and went off to bed. 

The Lock-keeper drew his chair to one side of the 
fire— the gardenei* took possession of the other, and 
placing the tankard on the fender between them, they 
Degan reciprocating volumes of smoke, interlarded now 
and then with a word of encomium upon the tobacco 
and the ale. The thoughts of both were wandering 
from the scene before ihem — ^Mr. Gill/s to London, 
after his absent Betsy, and Dennet's in the track of 
his wife, whose retreating footsteps, as she mounted 
the wide staircase and shut the door of the chamber 
aftier her, stiU seemed echoing in his ears. 

Mr. Qilly was but a young smoker, and puffing too 
furiously, soon had occasion to knock the ashes from 
his pipe. As the first to have ftdl Kberty of speech, 
he Mt boimd to say something. " Was Mrs. Dennet 
in earnest," he asked, " when she wanted to have the 
tinker's boy." 

" You may depend upon it she was," said Dennet, 
" though I made light of it — and if she sets her heart 
that way, and it is to be done, I shall not go against 
it. Bless you, she's always thinking of our little 
Frank, who if it had pleased God would have been a 
fine young fellow of seventeen this last Christmas 
time — ^but it wasn't to be, and its no use repining. 
You were speaking of the handsome things we should 
say of her when she was ^one. FU say one thing, 
and I don't care who hears it — She's the woman that 
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Ck)d Almighty made for me, to make my home com- 
fortahle, and me a better man. I was once — ^but no 
matter. . . .What was I saying P O, about the boy — 
she'd be a mother to the child, and all the happier 
for it I'm pretty certain ; but Ihe brat would want a 
^ht tether, ana might be too much for both of us. 
Etowever, if I come across either fsither or mother 
rU sound 'em." 

" That sort," said Qilly, " ain't generally willing to 
part with a boy of that age ; a vagabond's son is only 
a servant without wages, and oftentimes without 
victuals too ; and such parents make a profit of their 
children at a time when they otght to be striving 
to educate 'em." 

" Very true, and I don't expect the fether would 
give him up; still, if, as you say, the woman has 
grown master, he may have no vQice in the mat- 
ter." 

'^ But unless you have his consent he may bother 
you afterwards, and steal away the child when it suits 
nis purpose." 

" Likely." Dennet relapsed into silence ; Qilly re- 
filled his pipe and leaned back in his chair, pufSng 
vigorously. By degrees the vigour of the puffi re- 
lajpsed — ^then ceased altogether and the pipe slid fix)m 
his hand to the sUk handkerchief spread across his 
knees. Dennet took it up quietly ana laid it on the 
hob; then from the nostrils of the youn^ gardener 
there issued a sound like the rush of a rising blast 
heralding a storm — only it was the herald of a calm 
instead. After a few snorts and gurgles imitative of 
the draining of water through a narrow funnel^ the 
round red face of master Gilly settled upon his breast, 
and he sunk into a deep sleep. 

The tankard, still half fiill, with the brown nutmeg 
sprinkled on the white foam, winked at Dennet in the 
firelight, and Dennet, crossing his legs and leaning 
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back in his chair, winked at the tankard in retum^^-^ 
and there was a mutual understanding between them. 
Dennet was not drowsy ; he felt particplwly com- 
fortable in his loneliness ; the spiced ale agreed with 
him ; the tobacco was of the right sort ; there was a 
soothing influence in the sounds that emanated from 
his sleeping companion— in the cracking; of the coals 
as they coUapsed in the sinking fire — ^in the purring 
of the cat curled up at his feet— -and in the aroma of 
the tankard whose floating foam had now vanished 
into the invisible depths. How long he sat enjoying 
the luxury of his waking dreams, as the fire grew 
faint and fainter, we cannot exactly say. We have a 
notion that his reveries led him a long roundabout 
journey, during which he halted and refreshed himself 
with a sip at Polly's brewst more than once or twice. 
The candle had burned down in the socket, and ex- 
tinguished itself suddenly with a snuffling snorting 
kind of sound ; oxily a low red gleam came from the 
fire and shot across the floor. Then, just as he was 
aware of a cold draught of air creeping round the old 
japan screen behind his back, and was on the point of 
awaking master Gilly, and following him off to bed, 
he heard with perfect distinctness the sound of a lifted 
latch in the passage leading towards the buttery. He 
could not be mistaken, and he held his breath and 
listened, observing as he did so that puss at his feet 
pricked her ears and opened a glarmg yellow eye. 
rat, pat, pat, slowly and stealthily, came a short ir- 
regular footstep on the stone flags without — ^not Polly's 
footstep — ^that he knew too weU to be deceived for a 
moment. Who could it be P He had on his warm 
"jvorsted slippers — and rising silently, and stepping 
within a fold of the screen which effectually concealed 
both him and his companion from anyone entering the 
room, he stood like a hound on the watch> ready to 
dash upon the intruder* 
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Pat, pat, pat, now with a little more speed and a 
little more confidence, came the stealthy foot-fall right 
on towards the housekeeper's room. It paused for a 
few moments at the door — ^then he saw through a 
crack in the old leather a little ragged shock-haired 
head poking and peering forwards. He knew it in an 
instant for part and parcel of the boy Benjy, whose 
lean, ragged and shnmken anatomy followed it into 
the apartment, and stood confessed before him. Had 
Dennet Inoved or but drawn a bte&Ui, the urchin could 
have dashed back into the dark passages, and escaped 
by the way he came. The Lock-keeper stood still as 
a statue. The boy advanced, and catching sight of 
Gilly slumbering in his chair, opened his black orbs to 
their Aill width, and pursed his lips as though for a 
long-drawn whistle, but without emitfing a breath : 
the little dark eyes gleamed from the sleeper to the 
tankard, and from the tankard to the sleeper again, 
and made out a case for their ownel* which he seemed 
to comprehend at once with a feeling of intense satis- 
faction. There were some remnants of toasted bread 
and an old Cheshire cheese on the table; the boy 
began cramming scraps alternately into his pockets 
and into his mouth— groping for the delicacies with 
his hand — ^his eye still fixed on the sleepet, Whose 
flushed face glimmered redly in the fite-light. In the 
6ame way he advanced towards the tankard, in which 
a shallow brown pool of the liquor still lingered at the 
bottom. Benjy seized it with both hands, buried his 
face within the expansive rim, and was in the act of 
tilting the contents down his throat, when the hand of 
Dennet s^asped him by the collar, dashed the untasted 
luxury m)m his lips, and half strangled him by the 
force and tenacity of its clutch, 

" Now, silence, you young vagabond," said Dennet, 
^' or I choke you.*' 

There was no need for the threat. Benjy was so 
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terrified by the apparition of the Look-keeper, and eo 
staggered by the strong band fbat stopped nis bieaih, 
tbat be bad not power to ntter a wora. Dennet re- 
laxed bis msp and allowed bim to reooyer bimself, 
Tbe £edl cl tbe tankard bad aroused Mr. GiUy, wbo 
betwixt deep and awake was staring roond bun in 
amaaementy and endeayoniing to reeorer bis con- 
seioasnefis by tbe usual processes of rnbfamg eyes and 
knitting brows practisea on sofib ooeasions. 

^' Now» reooUecty yon yoimg TiDain, if yon sing ont 
its all oyer witb yon--do yon bear P " 

^^In coQise I does>" said Baqy, ^'I elian't sing ont 
atboutrsewallopped.'' 

^'Teiy well» now I must baye the trntb, yon know 
— Hio bfi^— or yon wiU be wallopped.^* 

^ I ain't a goin' to tell you no bes^ yer know> eos 
yon polled I out o' the water and gvy me ebrist- 
masrin.^' 

"Very good, if yon keep to it Now answer me — 
bow came you bare ? '' 

^ I didn't come bere — tbOT sboy'd I in bero/' 

"WboshoVdyouinP andwbere?'' 

''Tb' old mi an' bis pal&— throng the bois in the 
place wbfiie tiie beef's a bangin' im— only it ain't & 
bangin' np now— 4bey made I pit^ it ooL'^ 

' ' And iriiat are yon to do bere P " 

"I is to see as all is snng^ an' then to open &e 
winder siietters in the kitchen, an' let 'em in» the lot 
on 'em— an' then I goes ont an' 'olds the 'oes tOI 12iey 
comes ont agin." 

" Aad pray do yon know what ibey want bare ? ** 

"They wants the swag, to be sore." 

"Do they? well, tbey diall baye it Mr. Gilly, 
reacb down those two blnnderbnaaeB^ and prime them; 
I gaye them a comfortable loading only this morning, 
and tiiey'll ^eak, I warrant yon. Now, yonng ahayer, 
in with yon mto this doset, and if you wag band or 
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foot, mind, it will be the worse for you. Put your 
weapon on half-cock, Gilly, and follow me/' 

While Dennet was speaMng he thrust Benjy into 
the linen closet and turned me key upon him. He 
then led the way noiselessly to a small cloak-room in 
one of the wings of the building which he knew over- 
looked the kitchen window where the housebreakers 
would probably be seen in waiting. He gently drew 
back t£e sliding shutter and looked out. There was 
no one near the window which the boy had indicated ; 
but after gazing some moments steadily into the dark- 
ness they were aware of three figures crouching in 
motionless silence und^ the shadow of a &^got pile. 

Dennet opened the window, and in so domg made a 
slight noise — ike figures rose instently to meir feet 
and made towards the window at which they had 
designed to enter. 

"Shall I fire?*' said Gilly, " I can bring down the 
long one, if you like." 

" I don't want to take the Kfe o£ the rascal," said 
Dennet ; " if you can wing him you may ; but, if you 
can't fire without kilh'ng him, hold your hand." 

The men seemed at a nonplus, and were about 
resuming their first position when Ctilly, perhaps 
thinking Dennet over scrupulous, drew trigger, awoke 
the echoes with a prodisious report, and shot the 
central figure, who uttered a sharp cry, staggered, and 
feU to the ground. The two others ran towards the 
garden fence, but sedng that the third was not with 
Siem, returned hurriedly, raised him to his feet, and 
leading him oS^ burst together through the slight 
barrier, and disappeared. 

" I've a notion," said Gilly, " that I have made a 
hole in the Tinker's jacket wluch he cannot stop with 
sawder." 

" 'Tis well there is not a dead man Ijdng there in the 
snow," said Dennet — " silence, what noise is that ? " 
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" It is the burglars' cart driving off; they have lost 
no time in getting the wounded man into it.'' 

"Could you have the roan out of the stable? I 
could overtake them before they come to the bridge, 
and dog them to their hiding-place." 

"Not a very safe adventure, if you let them get 
sight of you ; but you can have the roan if you Kke." 

" Be quick about it then, while I get my pistols." 

The pistols had to be sought in tiie bed-room, and 
there Dennet found Polly, whom the noise of the firing 
had awakened, up and dressing, and in a wonderM 
state of perturbation. The bang of the blunderbuss 
had starfled her from a terrible dream, and she awoke 
with the conyiction that her husband was shot — an 
idea which his absence from her side did not tend to 
dissipate. Her alarm was so great that Tom was 
obliged to forego his intention of pursuing the thieves, 
who thus got dear off. Polly dreaded the return of 
the robbers with an increased force, and would not be 

{)aci&ed until Mr. Ghllly had mounted the roan and gal- 
oped off to the Priory farm, which stood at about half 
a mile's distance, to summon more defenders to the 
house. GKlly returned in about half an hour, bringing 
a couple of stout yeomen with him — and by this time 
Dennet had led the frightened woman back to the 
housekeeper's room, where, after replenishing the fire, 
administering a glass of wine, and showing her the 
boy Benjy lying fast asleep among the unwashed 
linen, he had succeeded in bringing her to some- 
thing like composure. 

Nobody now thought of going to bed; and the 
tankard being filled once more for the new guests, 
and the events of the evening famishing a capital 
topic for conversation, the night was passed in con- 
vivial gossip interspersed with a plentiM collection of 
legends of robbery and murder, tne common property 
of the good people of Wensley, and very useful on 
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occasions like the present. The morning began to 
dawn towards seven o'clock. Dennet sent the yeomen 
home to their labours, and having seen Polly once 
more fast asleep, went with Ghilly to examine the scene 
of the attempt of the night. The beef lay wrapped in 
a cloth under the fagffot pile where the thieves were 
first seen. Near the kitchen window was a small pool 
of frozen blood, and crimson drops were traceable 
through the garden and shrubbery as far as the wheel- 
track in the road. They took accurate measures of 
the foot-prints in the snow, deared off the hateful 
stains — ^and then lay down for an hour's rest. 
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CHAPTER VI. 



MORE OF THE UNDERCURRENT. 

In the previous chapters mention has been made 
more than once of the mstrict of the Meads. As we 
have now to pay this locality a visit, we may as well 
foe at the trouble of mabng the reader acquainted 
with its peculiar characteristics ; the trouble will not 
be much, seeing that all we have to do is to set down 
a few local features of a district with which experience 
has made us familiar, the locality being but one among 
a multitude of similar sites which, because they are 
fit for no other conceivable purpose, have been be- 
nevolently appropriated for the dweUmgs of the poor. 
The Meads stand upon the outskirts of a thriving 
town, but are cut off n*om it by the sluggish bed of a 
reedy innavigable river, adorned with here and there 
a rotten flat-bottomed boat, and enclosed in oozy 
banks defended by tall flags and bulrushes. A con- 
gregation of mud hovels and brick cottars, amounting 
to nearly a thousand in number, not built in streets or 
lanes, and but rarely in rows, straggle along the brink 
of the river for a space of about a mile in length. 
There is not one of them that has its foundation six 
feet above the general level of the water, and as a 
consequence there is not one of them that is not liable 
to be flooded at a season of heavy and continued rain, 
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or of sudden thaw. The soil is a black, fat aUuyium, 
in which anything will grow — and as every cottage 
has its patch of garden-ground, every species of escu- 
lent that the poor man can rear for the pot is there 
reared in plenty during the growing seaaaa. As the 
inhabitants are left to their own resources for draini^y 
there is nothing attempted for that purpose beyond a 
series of open ditches about four feet wide and as 
much in depth, all running bjr the shortest or most 
convenient route towards the nver. From the river, 
wherever they choose to dip it out, the people of the 
Meads procure all their w^ter, whether for drinking 
or dom^o puinoses. There are, properly speaking, 
no roads through the district : sloughy winding ways 
there are, hardened here and there by incrustations of 
coal-ashes cast out from the houses and trodden down 
in the mud. Nearly every man's cottage or hovel is 
his own property, and in most cases is the work of his 
own hands or of his father's before him. The pro- 
fessions ostensibly pursued are basket-making, wire- 
working, the manufacture of tin-ware, of wooden 
bowls, of small ke^ and casks, oi brooms and besoms 
and mops — ^the dicing of sand for the use of the 
publicans, the cutting of drying-poles and clothes pins, 
and the preparation of various small articles of hawk- 
ing stock for gardening or kitchen purposes. The 
chief business of all, however, is that of the laundress 
— nearly every patch of garden being a drying-ground, 
and every adult female an operator at the tub, the 
ironing-board or the mangle. As regularly as the 
summer heats arrive, the typhus fever comes and 
settles down in the Meads, and thins off the crowded 
population, which, but for this Malthusian check 
would speedily elbow each other into the water. The 
inhabitsmts look for it, as a matter of course, about the 
end of July, and woe be to the unacclimated stranger 
who has the temerity to face the fever months. By 
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the time tlie typhoid virulence has abated, the au- 
tumnal floods are expected. If they come, and but 
few years pass in which they do not come, the cot- 
tagers have to retreat to their upper stories during 
the days of inundation, and trust the victualling de- 
partment to the flat-bottomed boats. If they do not 
come, as sometimes happens, then the following visita- 
tion of t)rrfius will be more than usually terrible and 
deadly, ^ut the rain floods, though suaden, are not 
the worst. A rapid thaw in winter wiU not only 
deluge the Meads neck-deep, but, by loosening the 
abominable brick-work or porous mud walls spht up 
by the frost, will overthrow entire dwellings and leave 
the miserable inmates shivering on a pile of ruins. In 
spite of all these drawbacks the Meaids are populous 
with a peculiar race. Without reckoning the nouse- 
holders, who inhabit all the year round, they are the 
haunt of a migratory tribe whose history no man knows 
or cares to learn, who come one week and disappear 
the next, or lie perdu by the year together, if they 
choose, without exciting enquiry or remark — ^tramps, 
sharpers, thimble-riggers, pedlers, tinkers, grinders, 
and that comprehensive race of indescribable nomads 
without profession or designation, who Hve they alone 
know how, and who, for reasons of their own, choose 
to live apart from public observation. 

In a small upper room of a two-storied house in this 
delectable paradise — a room about ten feet square and 
and hardly six in height — ^lies the Tinker, Mr. Steggs, 
stretched on a dirty mattress in a comer, and covered 
with an old rug, upon which his own tattered and 
unctuous ^rments are spread for warmth. The miser- 
able man is writhing and groaning with anguish from 
the eflects of a wound in the shoulder, and so faint 
and prostrated with apprehension and the loss of blood 
as to be capable of Ktt^ else. His groans and moans 
appear to pass quite unheeded by the other inmates of 
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the chamber, who are two— neither of them at first 
easily distinguishable through the smoke that fills the 

i)lace. One of them is his Seven Dials Mend and 
ellow-lodger, Mr. Blister. This gentleman, who de- 
ports himself in a way remarkably cool and philosophi- 
cal, is seated on the ground with his back against the 
wall, a short pipe in his mouth, and a pewter-pot, 
containing a hot, milky-looking liquor, on the floor 
between his outstretched legs. The other person pre- 
sent is the Tinker's wife, who, seated at the fire on the 
only chair in the room, is endeavouring to reuse a 
flame by means of a few damp sticks in order to pre- 
pare some warm drink j6>r the wounded and feverish 
patient. 

" Water ! water ! " cries Steggs in an agony, " I'm 
choking." 

" Here you are," says Blister, holding the spout of 
a tin kettle to his lips, " swig away old 'un —I never 
thought to see you swallow so much o' that sort." 

The Tinker drank eagerly, rolling his blood-shot 
eyes the while, and sank back with a loud groan as a 
torturing thrill shot through him. 

" Didn't you say, Missis, that ' the London mail 
came in at eight o'clock P " Blister enquired. 

" It does most times," the woman replied, " but thQ 
roads are heavy with snow, and it may be hours later. 
Will the doctor be sure to come ? " 

" Sartin," says the other, " we should play him a 
trick that he wouldn't forget if he didn't." 

"If he don't come to-day," says the woman, "I 
fihall go and fetch a surgeon from the other side of 
the water." 

" No you won't," says Blister, " not if I knows it. 
Do you want to blow us all, and get the beaks 
upon us?" 

" I won't have my husband die like a dog to please 
you, you may take your oath of that." 
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" Die ! the old-un knows a trick worth two o' that. 
He's onljr wing'd, hless your 'art. Who ever heard of a 
fellow dying that 85[ualled and hellowed in that way f 

" This is the third morning," Mrs. Steggs replied, 
^* since he was brought home shot, and nothing done 
for him. He gets worse and worse, and if the doctor 
don't co&e to-day, I tell you, I'll find somebody else. 
If you don't like it, you make yourself scarce, and 
leave him to me." 

" There ! hold your jaw, and give him the broth. 
Cupper comes with the mail, you may depend, and 
he'll set the old-un right in a ji%." 

Mrs. Steggs only mutters to herself in reply to this 
assurance ; but she pours the hot mess into a basin, 
carries it to the pallet of the patient, and begins blow- 
ingit and feeding him with a spoon. 

while she is uius occupied, Blister throws up the 
window, and looks out through the foggy morning mist 
that lies like a blanket over frozen river, a wilderness 
of mud walls and crooked chimneys, and trodden foot- 
ways of dirty snow. It is but uttle he can see, but 
with his hand to his ear he listens attentively as for 
some expected sound. He is rewarded at length by 
the distant twang of a horn monotonously repeated 
several times. 

The Tinker, with an oath, complains of the cold 
draught, and Blister shuts the window down — "It's 
all nght, old-un," he says, " the mail is in, I heard 
the horn. I'll be off to the bridge and look out for 
the doctor. He'll be getting a dram after his cold 
ride, and I may as well look him up before he's half 
seas over. He'll want a steady hand for the job, I 
reckon." 

' Blister put on a great coat, and a broad wadded 
neck-tye, seized his hat, and departed. 

" Any news of the boy yet P " groaned the Tinker 
as soon as his back was turned. 
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"None/' says the woman, "God help me, none" — 
and she wrung her hands. 

" Wye thmi he'll blab P " whined the husband. 

"TVnat matters whether he blabs or noP — ^you 
think of nobody but yourself. What right have you 
to make a thief of the child P Take care that I don't 
blab myself, you imnatural villain." 

St^^ made as if he would have struck her — ^but 
she took no notice of the attempt, and went on — 

"Look you," said she, "if when you get about 
again you don't bring me back the boy the &rst thing, 
I'll blab myself to a tune that may chance to hang 
you. I've said it, and I'U keep my word." 

The miserable man ground his teeth, but answered 
nothing. The woman returned to her place by the 
fire, and there, mechanically swajring backwards and 
forwards in the chair, gave vent to ner feelings in a 
prolonged fit of sobbing. She was roused from ter 
miserable abstraction at length by the approach of 
footsteps on the stairs, and the next moment Mr. 
Blister re-entered the room, followed by Doctor 
Cupper and Mr. Ferret, who appeared io have 
been his compauion on the journey from London, 
and who had probably been despatched thither to 
fetch him. 

The doctor is a man of about five and forty, with a 
military figure, a devil-may-care look, and a promising 
crop oJ incipient grog-blossoms clustering upon and 
around his nose. His deportment, as he happens to 
be sober, is erect and precise, and there is a professional 
leer upon his countenance, intended to pass for a smile 
of condescension. He seats himself deliberately in 
the proflfered chair, with his face towards the patient, 
whom he regards with an evident feeling of satisfaction 
and complacency, which the latter, who knows his 
peculiarities, considers far from flattering. 

" Ha," said the doctor, " bled a good deal, I see— 
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lucky thing for yooy TinkEr. Fn^Lteoed to death, 
weren't yon now ? How do yon &d?^' 

'< The pain's infernal," groaned Stegg& 

'^ So mr as yonr experience goes, yon should say. 
Tinker — he, he ! can't speak as to that point ^, I'm 
sure, thon^ you're in a fiur way to became a conqpe^ 
tent jndge, eh ? From what kind of weapcm came the 
shot, Mr. Blister? — ^fowling-piece, mnaket, pist(d» or 
what?'' 

^* A blimderbnfis, I reckon," said Blister. 

'^Thong^ so — more noise than w(^ with those 
Bmmmagen toys — tapped with a dng, that's all — 
really ifs proroking. 1 had made npmy mind for an 
interesting case, and the exercise oi a little pro&askmal 
science, and here's a trifle fit only for an apothecary's 
apprentice. Is that the shirt he had on at die 
tune?" 

Blister answered that it was. 

''And Where's the coat? — ^let me see his coat 

The coat was produced, and Cu]^r began seardiing 
for the hole made by the shot, through which hole he 
thrust his finger, and thereby ascertaining that no 
portion of the doth had been severed, cait it firom 
Imn with an expression of contempt 

''Positively nothing at all ! " he said scornfully, — 
" not an atom of foreign matter driven into the flesh, 
and the shot, 111 bet a guinea, not an inch deep. 
Tinker, you're an impostor. I shan't take my 
instruments to you. Mr. Ferret, give him a draught 
of the flip that I see there in the pewter, and then 
you two hold him fast for just one moment." 

The men did as they were told. 

The Doctor went on — "Now Tinker, look here! 
that's my finger, you see — ^that's your wound — ^and 
that," he exclaimed, suddenly thrusting his index into 
the quivering flesh and pulling it out — "that's the 
bullet," 
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The Tinker yelled under the torture of this uncere- 
monious usage, and sank half fainting on the bed- 
but Messrs. Ferret and Blister gave way to a burst of* 
laughter at the doctor's dexterity. 

It was Doctor Cupper's way to make light of the 
•eases that came under his hand; jbut he was a man 
whose experience as an army stirgeon had helped hiTp 
to considerable practice in affairs of the sort, and he 
knew very well what he was about. The copious 
bleeding which had arisen from the rupture of some 
small vessels, he effectually stopped, and having then 
earefully applied the proper dressmgs, and administered 
a soothing potion to the patient, ordered that he should 
be left for the whole day undisturbed. 

The Tinker, released from the immediate cause of 
torture, and weary with long and painfal vigils, soon 
fell into an uneasy sleep that lasted for several hours. 
Cupper, in the interim, had been into the town and 
prepared a supply of medicines, which, judging favour- 
ably of his patient, he made over to the wife, with 
ample directions for their use, and being anxious to 
return to London, departed, after once more dressing 
the wound, on the following day, Messrs, Blister and 
Ferret remained behind for a few days longer, having 
a little business to perform, concerning which they took 
frequent counsel together, without sharing their con- 
fidence with either Steggs or his wife. What they 
had determined upon, was the re-capture of the boy 
Benjy, of whose present whereabouts they were per- 
fectly conscious, having kept a continual watch over 
the Priory by means of their agents — and of whom 
they were as anxious to regain possession as was the 
mother herself though for a widely different reason. 

To ascertain what had become of the boy, we must 
return to the Priory. On the day after the repulse of 
the burglars, Dennet had written to the baronet, giving 
^e whole particulars of the affair^ and requestmg at 
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the instance of his wife, that the boy whom they had 
retained might be made over to them, and promising 
to bring him up as their own child to honest labour. 
To this letter ne immediately received a reply, com- 
mending his conduct in the aSSeiir of the intended 
robbery — appointing an additional guard to the 
Priory, ana desiring him to transfer the captured 
boy to the care of old Mr. Wymerton, at the 
Vicarage, who had been written to on the subject, 
and who would take char^ of him, at least until 
the return of the family m the sunmier, when his 
future destiny would be decided. 

" That " said Denn^t^ when he read the letter, " is 
the young lady's doing, you may depend, PoUy. She 
wants to see this young vagabond oefore she makes 
him over to us, and if ^e takes such a fancy to him 
as you have, she'll make what they call a prottyjay of 
him, and you and I may say good-bye to mm." 

This anticipation did not afflict Polly, whose be- 
nevolence was not of a selfish kind, and she expressed 
her perfect readiness to acquiesce in the baronet's 
plan. Benjy, however, was not so easily reconciled 
to it. In the few days which he had passed in no 
unwilling durance at the Priory, he had formed an 
attachment for the Lock-keeper, his wife and Mr. 
GiUy, which he manifested in various odd and 
characteristic ways, and which bade fair to ripen 
into a feeling to^ which hitherto his whole life had ' 
been a stranger. Uncouth and wild as he was in 
speech and manners, there were yet latent in his dis- 
position, the germs of gratitude and docility, which it 
needed but the fostering hand of kindness to mature. 
After the first day's confinement he had given his 
word that he would not attempt to escape, m conse- 

Juence of which Dennet had released him from 
urance and taken him into companionship. Polly 
set to work with needle and thread on his behalf. 
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*8iitching him up a new shirt out of an old one of 
Tom'Sy and confining the fluttering rags of his outer 
guments to some semblance of form and tidmess. 
She had, further, extemporised an extra covering, 
half doak half coat, to shield him from the winters 
cold, of the severities of which, however, he seemed to 
stand in no sort of dread. Benjy, as ready to accent 
everything as a hawk is to seize his prey, yet mam- 
fested his gratitude in no equivocal way. He strutted 
with delight in the new doak, was everlastingly pid- 
ling up me collar of his shirt, or gazing down at a 
new pair of shoes, a j)resent from !&&. Gilly. In the 
intervals of self-admiration he employed himself in 
doing whatever he considered most agreeable to his 
benefactors ; he hauled water from the wdl ; he dave 
wood and broke up the faggots into small lighting 
bundles ; he polished away at all the boots, shoes and 
slippers he could lay han^ on ; he scoured the dish- 
covers, rubbed the chairs and tables, and cut a spiky 
collar out of a piece of red leather for the cat. Having 
come at length in course of his routing upon a ball of 
twine, he set to work, with astonishing dexterity at 
transforming it into cabbage nets, and persevered until 
it was all used up — ^presentin^ the whole manufacture 
to Polly, in performance of the promise made on 
Christmas day. 

There was one thing, however, which master Benjy 
would not do, and could neither be induced to do oy 
persuasion nor entrapped into doing by artifice — and 
that was to " split,'' as he termed it, on the subject of 
his father and the gang. When questioned as to the 
haunts of the Tinker, either in that neighbourhood or 
in London^ his answers were as ready and spontaneous 
as they were vague and evasive; and though the 
experiment was often repeated, it only led to the con- 
viction, stren^ened at each attempt, that in that 
direction nothing definite was to be got out of him. 
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When the decree came for his removal to the* 
Vicarage, and Benjy was made acquainted with it, 
he took it as a punishment for his silence or evasion, 
and declared he wouldn't go. 

" You wants to send I away," he complained, *' cos 
I won't split— it ain't fair to split— -the beaks knows 
too much a'ready. Let 'em find out — that's all 
fair." 

"We are not sending you away for that," said 
Dennet, "but for your own good. You've got to 
learn what's right and what's wrong, and Mr. Wy- 
merton will teach it you." 

" I don't want to go* I likes bein' along o' you, cos 
you're good 'ims. I makes myself handy, don't I, 
above a bit ? " 

"That you do," said Polly, "and you'll make a 
very good boy in tithe, if you go on so, and forget those 
bad people." 

" I'll be stunnin' good if you'll let I stop— blest if 
I don't," said Benjy warmly. 

"Well, I think you would try," returned Polly, 
"but you see, my boy, we can't keep you here 
against orders, and the orders are to send you 
to the Vicarage. You will be expected there this 
evening, and you must make up your mind to go 
quietly along with Mr. Gilly." 

Benjy renewed his efforts once more, and begged 
hard to remain, if it was but for another day; at 
length, finding all his entreaties vain, he suddenly 
ceased urging them and relapsed into a sullen silence. 

It was agreed that Gilly should take him over to 
the Vicarage at dusk, when Dennet and Polly would 
be paying their daily visit to the Lock, and the three 
yeomen who constituted the additional guard would 
have arrived at the Priory. Polly, who had stitched 
and psfltched him into a presentable shape, washed his 
face and cut and combed his hair before she bade him 
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good-bye and kissed him on the cheek; but Benjy, 
though he could not restrain a moist eye at these 
tokens of good-will, received them without a word, 
nor did he deign to speak when at parting she tied a 
gay silk handkerchief round his necK. When Dennet, 
who stood by, told him he would call at the Vicarage 
to-morrow to see how he was getting on, the boy's eye 
sparkled, but a mis^ving seemed to cross his mind as 
he looked up, and his face resumed the fi)rmer blank 
expression. 

"But I will,'' said Dennet, "you may be sure." 

"And bring I back agin — ^will yer ? " 

"I didn't say that I'll come and see you, and 
hear, I hope, a good account of j^ou — ^mind, if you 
behaye well, I shouldn't wonder if you get a new 
jacket.'* 

" I likes bein' along o' you better'n a new jacket." 

" Very much obliged to you, Benjy*— but if jrou Kke 
me you'll do the right thmg where you're gomg, and 
then I shall like you." 

Benjy was not half reconciled to the removal, not- 
withstanding, but he now put a better fwoe upon it, 
and when, Dennet and his wife being gone, and the 
yeomen come, Mr. GiUy took him by the hand to lead 
him away, he made no show of opposition. 

The route to the Vicarage from the Priory led 
along the slo[)ing decUvity, through a winding lane 
of hw a mile in length, and bounded on either side 
by a dense plantation of half-grown firs wd larches, 
over the tops of which a tall beecb here and there 
reared its head at intervals. The way was not much 
frequented, and the deep tints of the fir and larches 
that overdiiadowed the path would have thrown it 
into profeundest shadow but for the reflection from the 
snow which in the open spaces lay sharp and crisp 
on the ground. Its surface was con^aled over in a 
ibin crust, through which the feet of ihe pedestrians 
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plumped with a hollow sound at every step> much to 
the amusement of Benjy, who in his new shoes per- 
fonned a variety of experiments in soxmding the ruts 
and hollows wiui his heels. 

Qilly^ amused with the boy's antics, and holding 
him met hy the hand, assisted him in his flying leaps, 
and kept him from faUinff when he tripped. He was 
laughing loudly at one of these escapaaes, when in an 
instont he found himself £Efest locked in the grasp of 
four sturdy fellows, two of whom had hold of an arm 
a-pieoe, and other two of a foot. An attempt to bawl 
out was instantly met by checkmate in the shape of 
an old rag of a handkerchief thrust into his moutti. 
His captors who were evidently experienced prac- 
titioners, seemed in no hurry with the work in hand. 
First, they backed him slowly against the trunk of an 
enormous beech, and there displayed him in the form 
of Saint Andrew^s cross ; then one of them deliberately 
turned the whole of his pockets inside out, but finding 
nothing of value, restored the few items there were, 
with the exception of some loose silver. Benjy, who 
never oflfered to run, stood looking on at the process, 
only once exclaiming, when violent measures seemed 
about to be resorted to — " He ain*t to be hurted — ^he's 
a good 'un, he is ! " 

" Then we shan't hurt him, Benjy,'' said Mr. Fer- 
ret, "but we must make all safe — Now, Jinks, hand 
out the Une." The man appealed to produced cords, 
and Mr. Gilly's hands were forthwith tied fest toge- 
ther behind his back, and his feet were fastened as 
firmly to each other as they could have been by apair 
of new fetters expressly forged for the occasion. "Wnen 
all this was satisfactorily accomplished, Mr. Blister 
composedly addressed the victim. " Sorry to be under 
the disagreeaUe necessity, sir," he said, " of usin' a 
gentleman that is a gentleman in this here sort o* 
way ; but then, business is business, you know, and 
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mufit be attended to. You've been kind to the boy, 
sir, I see, and ri^ed him out comfortable, and am 
sorry therefore to put you to a ill conwenience. But, 
you see, sir, the boy belongs to his parents, an' they 
wants him — quite nateral — and we, as fren's o' the 
parents, has our reasons too for takin' him back to 
them. Thankful for all favours, sir, and wish you 
well. Gkgs is onpleasant, sir, I know, and will re- 
move the gag, sir, afore we go, if so be you promises 
on the honour of a gentleman not to sing out, nor raise 
no alarm afore you ^ets inside of a house — ^arter that 
you does what you Ekes. If you agrees, sir, just raise 
your hands as high as you can.*' 

Mr. Gfilly was but too happy to give the required 
si^al, and Blister pulled out tiie gag, to the infinite 
reKef of the victim's aching jaws. 

" Good evening, sir — ^wish you a pleasant wa — ^that 
is, a safe arrival home." 

"Good evening,'' said Qilly, **I must make the 
best of it I suppose. Good-bye Benjy ; I'm sorry 
for you, my lad.' 

Benjy ran to him, and patted the gardener's hands, 
and stroked him tenderly — " I'se sorry they tied yer 
up — ^but you can jump it can't yer? an' I'll leave the 
gate open for yer — tell the Missus I'se so sorry — ^" 

He would have said more, but Ferret caught him 
by the hand, plunged into the covert, and, with the 
rest of the gang, disappeared. For a few minutes 
GiQy heard &em crashmg down the hill through the 
dry wood, and then was recalled to the sense of his 
own situation by the total silence of the solitude. 
There was nothing for it but to follow Benj/s advice, 
if he could, and jump it homewards. He begsm the 
experiment without loss of time, and took a few jumps 
in the homeward track. At first he succeeded to ad- 
miration, clearing five or six feet at a boimd, and 
pausing to rest himself when the exercise became 
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fatiguing. In this way he had made progi^ess to* the 
extent of some fiirlong or so, when he was stopped by 
the gate, which, though fastened only by a single 
latch, effectually barred the way. Benjy had promised 
to leave it open for him, an act of kindness which the 
boy was prevented from perfonnii^ by being forcibly 
carried off by the down-hill route through the wood. 
6H[lly jumped up to the gate, the top of which was 
about the height of his chm,. and looked grimly over 
at the latch. With one hand he could have reached 
and raised it easily, but, witk two bound together be* 
hind, the thing, after many fruitless^ attempts, was 
plainly impossible. The fence was as high as the gate> 
and moreover, for the inviolabiKfy of the park it en- 
closed, was frmged on the summit with sharp spikes, 
and he would have hesitated to attempt that even had 
his limbs been free. What should he do P He stood 
still a moment to consider* If he jumped his way 
back he would find another ^te at the otiber end of 
the lane, of a precisely smiilar construction, and 
assuredly shut fast, and he felt that another half a 
mile of jumping would knock him up. Perhaps tho 
pin that held the latch would give way with a nearty 
shock. He would try that, at a^y rate. He shuffled 
back a few feet^ and leaped with his whole weight 
against the gate. Insteaa of bursting open, as he had 
hoped, the elastic fabric Hrrew him off like an arrow 
from a bow, and stretched him sprawling on his back 
upon the ground. A few violent struggles showed him 
that gettii^ again on his feet was out of the Question. 
He had now tune to reflect at his leisure^ ana, as he 
conned it over, the a&ir assumed a loore serious 
aspect. The Ghance that any one would come that 
way before the morning was of all chances the most 
unlikely, and to Ue there twelve hours in sueh a night 
might be the death of him. Then he had promised 
not to raise any alarm before he had housed himself^ 
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and though he did not consider himself bound beyond 
a reasonable time by such a promise^ he felt that every 
minute he passed in silence rendered the Hkelihood of 
his release less probable. There was still one resource 
left ; by the use of hands and feet he could trail him* 
self along slowly by a sort of worm-like motion, and 
he thought that by dragging himself to the edge of the 
pathway he might roU or slide down the decliyity 
through the wood, and come out upon the bank of the 
canal pretty near the bridge, where, as it was still 
early in the eyening, and titie bridse was a common 
thoroughfare, he would not remain long without assis- 
tance. He acted accordingly: shuffling to the edge 
of the road, he launched lumself off upon his dark 
voyage, like a ship upon an unknown sea. As ill-luck 
would have it, ne had chosen a spot where the 
decKvity was steepest, and having no power to stop 
himself after the first start, went rolling and crashing 
down an angle of forty-five degrees to the distance of 
five hundred yards. But for the stunted shrubs that 
broke his fall, he had been dashed to pieces. As it 
was, he arrived bleeding and stunned at the bottom, 
where he plumped out upon the hard ice of the canal, 
cracking the mass with a hollow roar ominously re- 
echoed m the stillness of the evening. 

It happened that Dennet and his wife, who were 
returning together from their visit to tiie Lock, were 
at this moment pausing on the bridge to watch the 
effect of the rismg moon upon the long plateau of 
shimmering ice stretching away in remote distance. 
The portentous advent of Mr. Gilly, who bounced out 
of the copse like a bomb-shell under their very noses, 
drew a shriek of terror from Polly, who would fain 
have pulled her husband away and hurried from the 
spot. But Dennet shook her off in a peremptory man- 
ner that was not his wont, bade her stay where she 
was, and hurried down to the ice to ascertam the naturo 
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of the strange apparition. He returned in another 
minute, bearing tne senseless GKIly in liis arms. 

" There, Polly," he said, " see what you would run 
away from — ^Never run, my dear, till you know why 
and wherefore. Now run back to the Lock and bring 
the brandy -bottle as quick as you can — and some 
water." 

Polly had recovered her right senses, and was off 
in a moment, and Dennet, whipping out his knife, 
freed GKlly instantly from his bands. The severance 
of the Hgatures restored him a Uttle, and when he 
had received a dash of water on the head and a sip 
of the cordial, he recovered his breath sufficiently to 
thank his preserver. 

" Cheer up, my lad," said Dennet, " and tell us how 
upon earth you came bound hand and foot and sent 
flying through the air." 

" Help me home," said GKlljr, " and ask no ques- 
tions till I get there. Give me your arm — my head 
swims." 

" I see how it is," said Dennet, " the burglar gauj 
have waylaid you and carried off the boy, and boun( 
you fast to prevent pursuit. But come, let us get 
back to the house." 

Qilly said nothing more until they had reached the 
Priory, when he told his tale in as few words as pos- 
sible. Dennet despatehed three men in pursuit, with 
orders to get further assistance and to send a surgeon 
to the aid of the gardener. The surgeon came in due 
time, and Gillv, who had lost a portion of his scalp, 
had his wounds dressed and went to bed. The men 
sent in pursuit did not return till a late hour ; they 
reported that all their endeavours had been unsuccess- 
ful, as no trace of the fugitives could be discovered. 

Happily, Mr. Gill/s injuries were not serious. In 
three days he was about again, as well and active as 
ever, retaining, as a memorial of his adventure, only a 
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scar on his organ of self-esteem which alone had 
suffered by his temporary humiliation. 

Polly grieved for the loss of the boy, and Dennet 
reproached himself that he had not used more caution 
in executing the baronet's orders. 

Messrs. BKster and Ferret did not take the boy 
back to the Meads, but made the best of their way by 
a cross route to London ; and it was not imtil the 
Tinker was nearly recovered of his wound that he was 
made aware of the fact tliat Benjy was in safe hands 
in the Seven Dials. 
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CHAPTER VII. 



THE PRIORY IN SUMMER TIME. 

The winter is past and gone, with all its in-door 
merriment and misery, and all its out-door sadness 
and solemnity. The jocimd spring has unlocked the 
treasures of the earth and spread her green mantle 
over every herb and tree, and called the leaves from 
their brown buds and the flowers from their beds, and 
only stayed to see them marshalling their ranks in 
obedience to her voice, ere she too vanished in the 
train of winter. And now the summer is come — 
brown-skinned, full-blooded summer, with flushed face 
and wanton eye, laujghing along the hills and adown 
the valleys, or stealing from the noonday heats to a 
cool siesta beneath the dark umbrage of the forest. If 
we turn now to the scene where our story opened — ^the 
Lock-keeper's cottage — ^we shall see the red roses 
glinting hke glowing coals of fire on its shaded side, 
mounting to uie thatched roof, clambering and clus- 
tering round and over the little gable wmdow, and 
overtopping the very chimney in their flowery pride. 
Below, at uie little trelliced porch, and ia the shadow 
of the sweet-smelling honeysuckles which half choke 
up the narrow entrance, sits Pollj- woman busy with 
her knitting-needles in the fabrication of a pair of thick 
blue ribbed worsted stockings for the sturdy calves of 
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her lord and master, Tom Dennet. Tom himself is 
turning manfully at the crank and letting water into 
the little Lock in which a barge of some fifty tons, 
which fits the stony enclosure almost as tight as a 
piston does the cylinder in which it works, is slowly 
rising to the level of the broad basin above. The basin 
itself, which we last saw covered with snow and ice, is 
now an ample sheet of translucent water fringed at its 
opposite edges with a border of reeds and bulrushes in 
which broods of yoimg waterfowl are paddling about, 
heedless of the cries of the parent birds concealed in 
their sedgy coverts. The side of the little lake which 
is opposite the cottage is buried in deep shadow from 
a group cf lofty trees that line the bank, and there, in 
the cool shade a gay pleasure-boat is moored, in which 
a couple of gentlemen armed with rods and trolling- 
tackle and attended by no less a personage than Mr. 
Gilly in the capacity of waterman and tackle-master, 
are seen somewhat lazily angling for pike. 

On a nearer approach to the boat we may recognise 
the anglers as Lord Sponnington and his friend Vicat, 
who have embraced the sport in the all but forlorn 
attempt of earning by it an appetite for dinner in the 
dog-days. 

"Gardener," drawls his lordship, "I thought you 
had plenty of fish here-^they don't seem inclined to 
make any demonstration to-day, I must say.'' 

" The basin is full of fish, my lord," returns Qilly, 
*'but, as I told your lordship, this is not a good spot 
for them— they lie yonder under the weeds mostly." 

"What, out in the tropical sunshine, you mean, 
—thank you, I am not going to broil myself for the 
sake of broiling them — ^Was that a joke, Vicat ? don't 
laugh if it was— it's too hot to laugh. Ifo, my fine 
fellow, if the fish want to be caught, confoimd them, 
let them wait upon us." 

" They are insensible brutes," says Vicat, " and are 
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not aware of the honour your lordship does them--:- 
perhaps we may as well humour the creatures for 
once, for the sake of our characters as sportsmen. 
Suppose you have the awning put up; that wiU 
shelter us from the sun/' 

Sponnington assents to this> and Mr. Gtilly is directed 
to put up the awning and scull the boat out to the 
neighbourhood of the weeds and rushes; where we 
may leave them for the present in pursuit of their 
finny game. 

The Priory, which for many years had been solely 
occupied by the baronet's family, is this summer the 
rendezvous of a whole circle of fashionable guests from 
the capital and the surrounding country. In itself a 
chamung paradise, it is doubly attractive at the 
present moment, from the brilliant status and talent 
of its visitors, arid from the round of animated pleasures 
of which it is the centre. The numbers who have 
met together beneath the hospitable roof have the sole 
object of recreation in view, and come and go as they 
please, and enjoy the sweets either of solitude or 
society according to the whim of the moment. Now, 
in select parties, they drive oflf to explore the pic- 
turesque region of moss and moor beyond the lully 
ridge — and now rattle down in their gay chariots upon-* 
shopping excursions in the busy town on the river's 
bauK. The young get up picnics and greensward 
dances for the deep giens of the neighbouring forest — 
and the old wander musingly through the shadowy 
defiles of the hill side, and pause and meditate at the 
openings in the leafy screen upon the leagues of 
glorious landscape stretched beneath the mid-day sun, 
or the ruddy tints of evening at their feet. 

Hanley Glaydon is there ; he has been commissioned 
by the baronet to paint a series of pictures of the 
neighbourhood — and his mother is there as an ho- 
noured guest. Lady Tringle, who has a propensity to 
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match-makingy has manoeavred to dear the way for 
Spoimjngtony to whose father the baronet in his 
younger days owed that species of obligation which a 
great man may sometimes confer by the merest show 
of cordiality. 

In riding races on the moors — ^in fishing the lake — 
in boating the canal and river — ^in picnics and gipsey 
parties — ^with music and dance and sketching an^ 
conversation — ^the heats of July glide into less sultry 
August, and August wanes into September. Then 
the gentlemen don their sporting garb, and flourish 
their polished Mantons, and the pointers and retrievers 
come upon the scene, and the echoes are aroused by 
the CTack of guns and the bark of dogs, and the poor 
partridges pay for all with their innocent lives. Then 
the Longdown Eaces come off in S^tember at an 
easy distance of ten miles from the Priory, and the 
races wiU be followed by the race-ball at Longdown — 
and that again by the annual festivities at the neigh- 
bouring Spa, which will last well-nigh into the next 
winter — scarcely allowing the breathing time of a few 
weeks ere the carnival of a London season shall 
conmience over again. 

Before Sponnington had made up his mind to 
entomb himself at Wensley, he had first made up his 
mind — shaving through the instrumentality of Sloman 
ascertained tie precise amount of the Wensley pro- 
perty — to wed the Wensley heiress. This resolution 
he imparted to Lady Tringle with a degree of candour 
which admitted not of a suspicion of reserve, and 
which, as he well knew, was the only means of enlist- 
ing her ladyship's sympathies and good offices. " You 
see, my dear Lady T.," he said, " the circumstances 
of our house require a sacrifice on my part — and I am 
resolved to maxe it — ^it is a sacrifice, and if I am 
blamed for it, why there is such a thing as — a — 
magnanimity." 
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"Whatever 3roiir ideas of sacrifice may be, my 
lord," was the reply, " I would cotinsd you to keep 
them fast locked m your own bosom — ani as for your 
magnanimity, you have certainly selected the fairest 
apology for any weakness of that kind that the whole 

town has seen since the Duke of H carried off 

the little fairy C as his duchess." 

" Ah, yes, upon my soul you are right — ^the Etherton 
is a fine creature; and the estates, the estates, you 
see, are unobjectionable, and Sloman says, ' the devil 
a monkey on the back of them ' — ^by which the ill-bred 
booby means, my dear Lady T., that there are no 
infernal mortgages to pay. I wish to heaven as much 
could be said for the lands of A » ." 

" In which case your lordship mi^ht be less disposed 
for magnanimity, and sacrifice, and the disinterested 
virtues." 

" Perhaps — but we are wandering firom the subject. 
Tou would advise me to — ^to — to make proposals— 
eh?" 

" Not so fast, my lord ; the Etherton as you style 
her, is a thorough woman, if I know what that means, 
and will no more be bargained for than the sun in the 
heavens. She is an only child, too, recollect ; and in 
a matter of this importance will be allowed to have 
her own will whenever she chooses to declare it." 

"The devil!" 

" The dolt 1 " — was her ladyship's simultaneous 
exclamation in an inaudible tone. 

"The advice I diould give your lordshin," she 
continued, without noticing his chagrin, " would be to 
make yourself as agreeable to the young lady as it is 
in your power to be. She wiU not be won unwooed, 
and to win her you must woo wisely and watchfully. 
In the meanwhile she is unprepossessed, and the 
•chances are in your favour if you play your cards 
welL I will break ground for you with ttie parents — 
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the result most be left to your own ardour and 
•address." 

"H'm," said Sponnington, "what a deuced bore it 
will be, all that sort of thing over again — ^never mind — 
«oi£found it, if, as you say, I have the cards in my 
hand, I won't lose the game for want oi caution in 
playing them, as you shall see when we meet at 
Wensley." 

So Sponnington had come down to the Prioiy after 
Lady Tringle, bringing Messrs. Yicat and ]Bolton 
along with him ; and, to do him justice, had played 
his cards hitherto with remarkable address. His first 
•care was to initiate himself with the old people, an 
attempt in which his knowledge of the woiia and his 
skill in the arts of politeness and courtesy enabled him 
to succeed almost at once. He seemed jpenetrated to 
the core with reverence for the dignified baronet, and 
sympathy for his invalid lady, and he took care to 
manifest daily by a thousand little attentions his pro* 
found regard for both. He expected to find in meir 
good opinion a passport to the favour of the heii^ss, 
and in this he was not disappointed. It is not likely 
that either the baronet or his lady, witii whom Lady 
Tringle had, according to her promise, '^ broken 
ground " at the earliest opportunity, either cared to 
€ODceal from their child the object of the young lord's 
visit to the Priory, or made it a subject of any great 
importance in acquainting her with it, even if they 
took that step. Probably they left matters to take 
their own course, <iontmting themselves with ob- 
serving what transpired with the natural vigilance 
of parents. 

Mary, on her par<^ met the advances of the noble 
suitor with a frankness which, while it would have 
delighted a man less versed in knowledge of the 
female character than himself, annoyed and per- 
plexed Sponnington in no trifling degree, because it 
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showed him in a way too plain to be misunderstood 
that she was not prejudiced in his favour by the rank 
he bore or his position among his fellows. The effect 
of this was to pique his personal vanity and strengthen 
his determination to wm her. He resolved to play 
the part of the lover with all the address of which he 
was master — and at once casting off the cloak of 
laziness and self-indulgence which had enwrapped 
him for years, appeared in a new character. His 
vanity led him to believe that by assiduity and devo- 
tion — hj the study of the young lady's temper and 
disposition, her likes and dislikes, and by the careful 
adjustment of his own opinions and conduct to the 
requirements of the hour, he might make an im- 
pression which would dispose her to a favourable 
reception of his suit whenever he should think proper 
to declare himself. He spared no pains, therefcre, to 
accomplish his purpose, and set himself sedulously 
to work to personate the ideal man to whom, after 
kaving maturely balanced the matter in his mind, 
he conceived that the heiress would succumb. Miss 
Etherton was ever cheerful and animated, a stranger 
to mauvaise honte, and talked without reserve both on 
subjects trifling and serious: Sponnington, to the 
amazement of his intimates, loosed the fetters of his 
tongue and dashed into all subjects with a volubility 
really astonislung. Miss Etherton played and sang 
with unusual taste and skill: Sponnington, though 
long a stranger to harmony, once more resuscitated a 
tolerable tenor voice, and with the ready tact of a 
maestro for which no one gave him credit, rattled off 
a laughable buffa, or turned up a sentimental eye in a 
baUad, in a style that would have done credit to a 
professor. Miss Etherton drew landscapes and limned 
the summer flowers with boldness and deKcacy ; Spon- 
nington took his crayons and dashed off spirited 
sketches of desolate scenes peopled with bandits, or 
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outlined from memory his reminiscences of the old 
masters with whom his long sojourn abroad had made 
him intimately acquainted. Miss Etherton dwelt at 
times in the regions of romance and poetry^ and spoke 
with enthusiasm of the glorious bards of the old tmie. 
Sponnington read aloud with thrilling emphasis and 
pathos select scenes and passages from Shakspere and 
Uomeille. Miss Etherton was ever alive to the pic- 
turesque side of Nature, and took no care to repress 
her admiration of clouds or foliage, of flying shadows 
or glowing sunsets i Sponnington pointed out a thou- 
sand pictorial effects lying half hidden in the land- 
scape, and opened her eyes to new beauties for which 
she had not dreamed of looking. And so he played 
his part. 

He played it in fact so well that Bolton, who in his 
secret neart had nourished a hope that the heiress 
might prefer a wealthy commoner to a poor lord, and 
was looking for an opportunity to strike a stroke in 
his own favour, stood aghast at the activity and ver- 
satility of his lordship, and modestly forebore all 
demonstrations on his own behalf. 

One morning, when Sponnington, who in town 
rarely rose before three o'doek iq the afternoon, but 
had latterly assumed the habits of an early riser, was 
strolling in his dressing-gown on the lawn, he saw 
Miss Etherton, accompanied by Betsy Bottle bearing 
a willow basket, emerge from a side-door in walking 
trim. In a moment he was at her side. 

" Bound on a secret expedition, Miss Etherton ? " 

"No further a secret,*' said Mary, "than that it is 
not worth talking about.'* 

" Then perhaps I may have the pleasure of sharing 
itp'' ' 

" Certaioly, if it is your lordship's wish." 

She took his arm, and Betsy, who was a profound 
admirer of his Iprdship, dropped in the rear. Their 
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way led alon^ the hill-side by the identical route in 
which Mr. Chlly had enoountered Messrs. Blister and 
Ferrety and where he had practised that sorry lesson 
in jumping which had nearly ended in his lodgment 
beneam the ice. The road was narrow and but little 
frequented, and was in places almost dark with the 
shadow of the foliage which met and nungled over- 
head. 

" Truly a delightful solitude^ this/' said his lord^p, 
^' am I right in supposing that this is a fiftvorite retreat 
ef yours, Miss Etherton f" 

*' Quite right, my lord — ^I am familiar with it at all 
seasons of me year. In the depth of winter it is 
almost iiie only practicable walk we haye. It takes 
a very deep mil of snow to cover the ground, and, 
from the numbers of larches and evergreens, the whole 
way is sheltered from the wind at all points. But I 
think I love it best in the late autumn." 

" And why in the late autumn P " 

" You see, there is a dense wood of beeches beyond 
the fence of pine and larch. In the autumn the 
beeches cast their leaves in multitudes of which vou 
perhaps have no conception--^the beech leaf when 
withered is crisp and hard, and so long as there is a 
breath of air stirring never lies silent on the ground. 
In October, when the autumn winds are blowing wild 
after a dry season, the roar of the blast among the 
dead leaves is terribly grand and beautifrd, and has a 
fascination for me that I cannot resist. But you can- 
not judge of it unless you heard yourself. Imagine a 
vast 2jA innumerable host dapping their hands — or a 
million of men doomed to work mcessantly, without 
pause or stop, at some relentiessly mechanical employ- 
ment — and you may perhaps have some idea of it 
Then, the noise, though so near, comes to the ear as 
from an interminable distance, and at times is mingled 
with a strange wild musio intensely mournful and 
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melancholy, as'though there were an orphan spirit in 
«Yery leaf wailing its severance from the parent 
tree/' 

'' Beally I most oompliment yon on doing justice to 
your withered leaves/* 

"Indeed you need not — if you are here in the 
antumn, I will convince yon that that is impossible. 
Do you not love the autumn yourself? all artists 
love it." 

" As an artisty though I have no pretensions to the 
title, I am of course for the autumnal tints — as a lover 
of life, of its pleasures and its deUghts, I confess I like 
not the fall of the leaf— it is the symbol of death, and 
I would have greenness and beauhr to live always." 

" Then the essence of both would soon depart from 
us, for what we do not fear to lose we never learn to 
prize at its just value." 

" I think you are right, else why should we prize 
life, the only possession we cannot secure, bejrond all 
others P and why is death so hateful P " 

" Not always hateful," said Mary musingly — "death 
is as natural as life, and is ^OQietiines as desirable and 
as much desired." 

" So t have heard," returned Sponnington, " but I 
confess I never met with an instance of the kind, and 
must withhold my concurrence until I have." 

" You may be convinced to-day, mV lord, that I am 
right." 

Mary cast her eyes on the ground, and Sponnington 
did not reply. They walked on to the farther gate, 
and crossm^ some meadows bevond, turned down a 
green winding lane, at the end of which the white 
walls of a little cottage half buried in trees gleamed 
brightly in the shade. Betsy ran on before and tapped 
at the door, which was opened by a pale and vigil- 
wearied woman to a^it me visitors. 

The cottage appeared to have but one decent room, 
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in which the party entered — the woman placing a 
couple of raah-bottomed chairs for their acconmi(^- 
tion. 

Sponnington mefdUy looked round, and by this time 
heartily regretted the unlucky rencontre that had led 
him thither. *' H'm/' he mentally ejaculated^ " this 
is a sample of the benevolent business which the 
heiress carries on — ^what a deuced bore ! " 

On a ragged tumbled bed in one comer of the room 
lay a worn and aged man in the last stage of weakness 
and exhaustion, gasping painfulhr for breath, and un- 
able to testify his reception of his benefactress save 
by the gleam of his fadmg eye and a languid smile. 

Mary seated herself on the bed, and taking the hand 
of the dying man in her own, enquired how he had 
passed me night. 

"He's past spakin' now,'* said the woman, who was 
busy unpacking the basket and depositing the con- 
tents in a cupboard, *' he wor vurry bad — ^bad as could 
be all night, but a' had a yew winks f words the 
momin', an' than — *' 

" Hush ! " said Mary, raising her hand — 

" No," feebly murmured the dying man — " I haye 
yet breath for a few words. I knew you would come, 
my dear good lady ; I knew you would come and have 
the old man's blessing. God bless you and keep you 
in his grace and favour here and hereafter. Amen. 
The hour I have so long prayed for is at hand — ^I 
fihaJl die to-day before the sun goes down — a brighter 
sun will dawn for me to-morrow. Farewell, — ^fiEire- 
weU!" 

As the old man sunk on his pillow, his glaring eyes 
fixed upon the face of Sponningbn, who, fascinated by 
their gnastly expression, could not withdraw his own 
from their phantom-like gaze.' While inwardly re- 
viling the chance that had brought him into the 
presence of death, he yet sat mute and spell-bound by 
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the old man's looks, and could not for his life have 
uttered a syllable. A superstitious dread was begin- 
ning to creep over him, when the sound of footsteps 
without, followed by a gentle tapping at the door, 
drew the attention of the djdng man, and once more 
lighted up his features with a smile. 

A grey-haired gentleman, but hale, vigorous and 
cheerml, entered the cotta£;e. Sponnington recognized 
him as the clergyman, and secretly blessed the intru- 
sion that promised him a release. Mary rose to meet 
him, and silently pressed his hand as she led him to 
the bedside of iiie sufferer. 

" I saw you cross the meadows," said Mr. W)rmer- 
ton, "from my stuHy window, and I have hastened 
hither to relieve you. It is nearly finished with our 
poor old friend; and I must spare you the pain of 
witnessing the end. GFo, my dear child. I will re- 
main with Richards imtil all is over — ^it will be better 
for you to depart." 

Sponnington rose inmiediately, instinctively second- 
ing the proposition. Mary once more pressed the hand 
of the dying man, and speaking' a few words to the 
woman m attendance, exchanged a last kind look with 
poor old Bichards, an^ left the cottage. 

The young lord was not in the best possible mood — 
internally mortified and angry at having been in- 
troduced to such a scene, he would have given vent, 
had he dared, to feelings far different from those which 
Mary naturally enough imagined to be at work in his 
bosom. She was the first td break silence by a remark 
in a cheerful tone upon the clearness of the sky and 
the fresh breeze that reached them from the moors. 
Glad to escape from the gloomy thoughts and the 
chagrin whicn the morning's adventure had given 
birth to, Sponnington banished the subject from his 
mind, and assenting to her remark, proposed that they 
should return to the Priory by a circuit over the 
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heights aboye the beech wood on the skirt of the 
moor. 

To this Mary had no objection^ and, dispatching 
Betsy homewards by the route they had come, the two 
took their way towards the summit of tibe steep. They 
were an hour at least in reaching the hi^ lands in 
the rear of the Priory — and it was during this solitary 
Ute-a-Ute that Sponnington began cautiously pro- 
jecting his feelers in the direction in which lay the 
success of his endeayours. Not that he allowed any- 
thing to escape him that might too suddenly flutter 
the young inexperienced girl at his side: fifter tiie 
solemn scene he had just witnessed, he felt that pre- 
cipitation would be worse than ill-timed — ^but he threw 
a tenderness into his tone and manner, and a subdued 
submissiyenesss marked his sentiments and conyersa- 
tion, which were intended to produce, and probably 
did produce their effect upon Mary. 

A& they approached the upper enclosure of th& 
Priory grounds, they came suddenly upon Hanley 
Glaydon, sitting beneath the shadow of a monster 
umbrella on a pole stuck in the soil, and, with his. 
back towards them, working away at a large picture 
of the broad out-lying moor, broken up into patches 
of gorse, precipitous banks of marl and chalk, with a 
foreground of rustic farm-buildings and fences, and a 
distance of blue hills melting into grey on the far 
horizon. The soft mossy carpet on which they trod 
did not betray their adyance; and, laying his finger on 
his lip, Sponnington signed to Mary to approach the 
artist unawares. Claydon, in one of those hap^y 
moods which eyery thorough artist experiences m 
transferring a noble subject to pajjer or canyas, was 
working rapidly under the true inspiration of Nature, 
and adding touch to touch with a spirit and facility of 
which he was himself scarcely conscious, while the 
picture grew in grandeur beneath his hands. As h^ 
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wrought he hummed an improvised air, the involun- 
tary expression of some train of thought passing in his 
mind — ^then the humming musio was checked b^ the 
insertion of a brush between his lips, where it re- 
mained for a few minutes until it was wanted again 
and was witbdrawn, when the lips gave sonorous 
utterance to the wordis 

'atalia! Italia! tu cui &o la aorte 
Bono mfelioe di bellezza, ond' hai^" 

Here the brush was popped into the mouth aeain^ but 
Sponnington^ who with Mary had been watching the 
labours* of the last ten minutes, in a voice of a^ted 
solemnity continued the quotation — 

'^Ftmesta dote d'infixnti goai, 

Che in fronte aoritti pea gran doglia porte." 

"Ha, my lord/* said Claydon, "I know you in spite 
of your croakinfi"*' — ^but here, on turning his head, he 
became aware of the presence of Miss Etherton aldo, 
and their eyes met, as the artist pronounced the next 
line of the well-known lament — 

''Deh foaai tu men bella, o almen pin forte ! " 

— ^then bursting into a lau^h, for he felt that he had 
no right to emphasise me pronoun, he exclaimed 
" What a poetical rencontre I though it is hardly fair 
to steal upon a painter's privacy in that way." 

" We were fearful of interrupting you," said Mary. 

" Oh, I don't care for interruption from friends. I 
am used to it. But you will think me an odd fellow 
to be spouting verses to the winds up here ; I must 
teU you how it was. I know a tract of country in the 
Campagna between Rome and Tivoli, as like to the 
scene I am painting as two scenes in two such different 
climates can possibly be. The consequence is that I 
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haye been dreanung of Italy all the mornings and 
recalling her miserable history — and when that sonnet, 
which everybody knows by heart, came into my mind, 
it just as naturallv overflowed from my lips." 

" I think," said Mary, " I could have guessed your 
explanation had you not given it. The moors in 
summer are said to resemble some parts of the Gam- 

{agna, and your thoughts would naturally revert to 
taly while painting them, What a beautiful picture 
you have made, Mr. Claydon. I should not have 
thought so barren a scene would have made so really 
grand a subject." 

" Excuse me, but that is a very common idea with 
young artists," said Claydon; "because a scene is 
barren of familiar objects, they are apt to suppose it 
unfit for representation. According to my experience, 
that is an error. I find more of the picturesque in the 
lonely waste than in the populous and cultivated soil. 
At the same time, I would not have a picture all 
waste and desolation; there should be something in 
every work of art to appeal to the sympathies of the 
spectator. Hence it is that the borders of the desert 
— ^the edge of the moor or morass — the skirts of the 
forest, are all excellent subjects, and it is for the same 
reason that pictures of the sea-coast, however grand or 
however trifling the materials of wliich they are com- 
posed, are always pleasing and popular. They mingle 
the interests of life and human concerns wiui some- 
thing vague and mysterious that lies beyond." 

"And yet," said Sponnin^on, "many good artists 
select a contrary class of subjects." 

" Good artiste within certain limite, I grant you," 
said Claydon — "good in the mechanical details of the 
profession, but not good in the highest sense in which 
art iteelf is good." 

"I've a notion I don't comprehend you exactly," 
said Sponnington. "Do you mean to say that the 
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art which perfectly represents Nature is not good, 
independent of the choice of subject P " 

" Good it may be as a work of imitation and inge- 
nuity — not good as art. Art appeals to the infinite in 
man, not merely to the eye and the senses. The 
picture that only satisfies the eye fails of its chief 
purpose. The true artist beguiles the s^tator out of 
his picture and beyond it — ^the mere imitative painter 
rivets his attention to the canvas and exacts a tribute 
of admiration for labour often ill-bestowed and tricks 
of mechanical dexterity.'' 

" Would you apply that principle to all art ? '* 
Mary asked. 

" I would not call by the name of art any process of 
imitation to which it is not applicable, Hiss Etherton. 
Not that the simplest things do not admit of artistic 
treatment in the highest sense. It is well to remem- 
ber that it is not the subject but the painter that 
makes the work of art. Genius will assert itself even 
with a trifling theme — and mediocrity will as infalli- 
bly debase the grandest to its own level." 

" I must sunpose you are right," said Mary, " and 
I think I unaerstand your argument. Pray do not 
allow us to interrupt you any longer — ^it is interesting 
to me to see j^ou at work, and jou are only wasting 
your time while permitting Our mtrusion to keep you 
idle." 

Claydon lifted }m palette from the grass where he 
had laid it, and sitting down again resumed his work. 
" The painter," he went on, " should consider himself 
as much a vates as the poet — every work of his hand 
should be a revelation at least, if not a creation ; there 
is more truth in everjrthing we look upon than man 
has yet learned to read. Nature is the handwriting 
of God in characters legible to the most careless eye 
and also inscrutable to tiiO'most searching gaze. The 
true artist sees deeper and reads more of the beautiful 
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and awful scroll than other men, and his teal mission 
is to translate his discoveries into simpler language for 
the instruction of others." 

"Then/' said Sponnington, "yon would do away 
with invention in ait." 

"With much that is called invention, I would," was 
the reply, " and that for the purpose of giving scope 
to the true inventive facnltv. I wonld dis^td all 
allegorical representations ana groups of sublime non- 
sense from painting, and leave mythologies to sculp- 
ture; ahd in landscape I would abolish composition 
pictiires, in which painters parading their powers of 
invention, only publish their own wealmess and 
imbecility." 

"And where, then, is left that scope for invention 
that you talk of P " said his lordship. 

" In the treatment of fact," said Claydon, " at least 
according to my poor judgment. In art all invention 
that is not discovery of some new truth is, I feel con- 
vinced, a fallacy — a delusion. The more I paint, the 
more I find it necessary to mistrust my own resources 
either of memory or invention. When I began I was 
content with a bare outline from Nature, completing 
my pictures, perhaps months after, in my studio. As 
my eyes were opened to the defects of this plan, I had 
to draw more in detail to remedy them — and now I 
would, if possible, lay on the last touch in presence of 
Nature herself, rather than trust to invention or 
experience." 

Sponnington was going to re^ljr, when three loud 
booms of the gong^ were heard rismg from the mansion 
below. " There is the signal for lunch," he said, — 
" an invention and a fact too which I am fortunately 
prepared to appreciate, for my walk and the fresh 
breeze have given me an appetite. You will join us, 
Mr. Claydon P" 

"I certainly shall," said the other, "I breakfeated 
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at seven^ and haying done a good moming's work, 
have a right to feel hungry, as I do." As he spoke 
he whistled and looked round, and a shaggy New- 
foundland dog came bounding through the fence, who, 
at a sign from his 'master, lay down beneath the 
umbrella in formidable guardianship of the valuables 
consigned to his temporary charge. 

"Wlien Claydon rose he was standing between Miss 
Etherton and the young lord. ItTuay have been that 
something in the artist's look, in the surprise of her 
first appearance — or in the " Deh fossi tu men bella." 
so emphaticalljr pronounced, may have lingered with 
some small spice of annoyance in the young lady's 
mind; she must have seen that the quotation was 
quite unpremeditated — -but she may have fancied that 
Claydon deemed it apposite, while she wished him to 
think the contrary. So, when he rose, she was ready 
to take his arm, had he offered it, to descend the 
steep. But the artist, bowing respectfully, surrendered 
her to Sponnington, whose proffered aid the maiden 
accepted with a blush, in which it was indignation 
rather than modesty that flushed her brow, and with 
an air of more than usual dignity led the way down 
that identical winding pathway to the lawn which 
Gilly had projected in tHe winter, and, with the 
consent of the steward had brought to a successful 
consummation. 

Claydon lingered behind for a few minutes, talking 
to his dog, and mechanically collecting his scattered 
implements together — ^but revolving uneasily in his 
mind the event of the morning. Could it be that the 
beautiful and thoughtful child of his benefactor was 
captivated by the flimsy dissembler whose disguise 
was so transparent to him ? Was she destined to be 
made over lite marketable chattels to that superficial 
hypocrite? The thought was painftd, and, as he 
dwelt on it, grew irritating and detestable — a state of 
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feeling whieliy however, restored him to a oonscLOnsnefiS 
of his own position and to that enforced quietade which 
a life-long habit of self-control had tanght him to im- 
pose despotically upon himsel£ How could he inter- 
fere? and why shoidd he attempt it? the game of life 
would be played out — ^the losers and the victims were 
sometimes the rich, the beautiful, and the Tirtuous, as 
well as the poyerty-strickai, flie yidons, and the 
abandoned. Why should it be otherwise P And so he 
followed down me steep umbrageous path — thinking 
of a terrible picture he had seen at Bologna, of a lurid 
thunder-doud in which a fair white doye fluttered in 
the talons of a hawk, fierce and fiery-eyed, with beak 
ruthless aad ruddy, and dripping the innocent life- 
blood. 
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CHAPTER Vin. 



FBOM DABK TO LIGHT* 



It is a warm and sunny afternoon in the middle of 
September, as Polly Dennet, charged with a secret 
mission from her husband, crosses the canal bridge 
and ascends the shady carriage-road towards the 
Priory. On one arm she carries a basket of silver 
eels, which Tom has caught in his wicker traps, and 
sends in hopes they will prove an acceptable addition 
to the contents of the cook's larder. She needs no 
such passport, however, to the Priory, where her 
cheerral rosy face was always welcome, come on what 
erraiid she might. This time the errand was one of 
charity, and tne communication she bore was for the 
private ear of Miss Etherton herself. PoUy, on 
arriving, let herself in through the kitchen garden, 
and sat down in the housekeeper's room, without 
having met a single inmate of the house. In a few 
minutes Betsy Bottle came tripping in, and of course 
exploded in a burst of delight ana astonishment on 
beholding her aunt in the housekeeper's chair. 

" Well to be sure. Aunty, who would have thought 
of seeing you ! how glad I am — ^take off your things ; 
you shall stay^— there's nobody here ; everybody is off 
to the races, and we shall be so snug.^' 

" Is your young mistress gone to the races, Betsy P" 
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" No, no — everybody but her, and her mamma — 
and Mrs. Glaydon, and just a few of the quiet ones.'' 

" Will you tell Miss Etherton that I wish to see 
her for one moment, as soon as convem'ent to herself. 
I have a message for her." 

" Oh, what is it, Aunt ? I can tell her, you know." 

''Not this time my dear, I must see her myself. 
Say I am waiting here." 

" Then you won't tell me. O very well, I'm sure I 
don't want to know." 

" That's a good girl — ^be quick and let Miss Etherton 
know 1 am here — No, thank you, I will keep my 
bonnet on, as I must return directly." 

Betsy went eway pouting, but returned in a few 
minutes with a request from her young lady that Mrs. 
Dennet would go to her in the library. The library 
was a long and lofty room, with the door at one end 
and a window looking out on the lawn at the other : 
if Betsy Bottle apphed her ear to the key-hole she 
made nothing by tne motion, for Mary received the 
Lock-keeper's wife in the recess of the window, and 
the short conversation that ensued was in a low tone. 
The purport of it was a request on the part of Tom 
Dennet himself for a speedy interview with Miss 
Etherton on a matter which was probably of the 
utmost importance to the family, and which could not 
without danger be deferred. 

" But that I know your husband for a man of sense 
and prudence, I should hesitate at such a request," 
said Mary ; '' as it is, it is fortunate that most of our 
guests are away, and that I shall be able to comply 
with his wishes. Tell him that I will walk down to 
the Lock directly after dinner, and he may expect me 
about dusk." 

Polly departed with her message, and Mary, who 
knew her handmaiden's failing, despatched Betsy 
Bottle, ere they sat down to dinner^ with a commission 
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to the town wMoh would take her a couple of hours 
to discharge. 

The sun had not long set when Mary arrived at the 
liock, where Tom, in his best suit, awaited her coming. 
He looked s^tated and embarrassed as he nlaced her 
a seat, and plainly acted and spoke under the weight 
of some heavy, perhaps pamfiil, consciousness. 

"I have taken a great liberty," he said, "in re- 
questing an interview with one so much my superior — 
and I ought to apologise for my boldness ; but Miss 
Etherton will be able to judge my offence, if it be one, 
when she has heard the communication I have to 
make." 

" I am not offended, Dennet," said Mary — " I have 

rrfect reliance on your integrity and good sense ; but 
confess your language alarms me, and I must beg 
you to come to the point at once." 

" I thank you for your confidence," said Tom, " you 
do me justice, and I will not keep you in suspense. 
You will see as I proceed why I have made applica- 
tion to you, and not to Sir Edward, in a matter which 
equally concerns you all. You cannot have forgotten, 
I think, the deplorable event that happened on this 
spot between eight and nine years ago, young as you 
then were." 

" I remember it, alas, but too well," said Mary. 

" Perhaps you also remember the miserable woman 
whose disobedience was the cause of the calamity." 

"I am afraid I do not," said Maiy, "though I 
might p^haps recognise her^ if I saw her — ^you saved 
her life, I remember." 

" I did," said Tom, " and have never entirely lost 
sight of her since. That wretched woman is now on 
her death-bed, and I fear near her end. Last night 
she sent for me — ^I was busy and deferred going. This 
morning she sent again, and the messenger would not 
be denied. I had to return with him, and found the 
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woman in fearfal agonies, and frantic with remorse. 
She bade me close the door, and told me a tale, which 
I cannot repeat to yon, which I have sworn to repeat 
to no one — and yet which you must hear. I promised 
by everything that was sacred — I could do no less — ^to 
bring one of the Etherton family to her bed-side, to 
hear it from her own lips. I could not apply to the 
baronet, for I had pledged myself eight years ago, that 
he shoiUd never again hear the woman's name from 
my lips : your lady mother is out of the question ; my 
only resource was yourself. Am I not justified in 
appealing to you P " 

"Most certainly," said Mary — "I am ready this 
moment to accompany you. I know not what moves 
me so strangely; but I cannot rest until I have 
seen this unhappy woman. Let us be gone this 
instant." 

"I am bound to warn you," said Dennet, "that 
we shall have to traverse an infectious district, where 
a contagious fever has been raging for this month 
past." 

" I have no fear of contagion," said Mary, " that 
bugbear has never frightened me from my duty, 'and 
shall not deter me now. But if, as I suppose, we are 
going to the Meads, I will borrow your wife's cloak 
and bonnet. It will be as well that I should not be 
recognised." 

"I have thought of that," said Tom, pointing to 
the articles she had named, and which he had in 
readiness. Mary, laying aside her mantle, indued the 
homely garment, and declared herself ready to go. It 
was nearly dark when they set out towards the po- 
verty-stricken district in which the Tinker's wretched 
wife lay writhing in the pangs of mortal disease. 
Tom armed himself with a stout truncheon, and for 
additional protection took the surly mastiff with him. 
By the time they had reached the Meads, the in- 
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creasing darkness and the damp, misty exhalations 
from the river and marshjr lands, served as a veil to 
shield them from observation, and though they passed 
several groups of the squalid denizens of the place, no 
one thought fit to trouble them with (^[uestion or re- 
mark. They stopped at a lonely bnck hovel-like 
cottage in the centre of a patch of oozy garden-ground, 
with a bare show of a fence, through a gap in which a 

Eathway of rough stones led to me rotting door. A 
ght burned dunly in the upper room. On Tom's 
tapping the door with his truncheon, a shrill painful 
cry came from the sick room — ^footsteps were heard on 
the stairs, and in a few moments the door was opened 
by a sallow, slatternly girl bearing a flaring tallow 
candle between her fingers. 

" You must come up,'' said the gaunt sallow appa- 
rition, " her's mad wi' waaitin' so Idhg — ^why did'n ee 
come avoor P Her thinks her's a gwain to die." 

Tom bade the girl lead the way, and handing Mary 
over the threshold, brought up the rear himself — 
placing Jowler for a guard at the door. 

The room they entered was dose and hot, and bare 
of everything but a chair, a small broken table, and a 
wretched straw pallet, on which, covered with a blan- 
ket, lay the suffering woman. 

Maiy instinctively opened the window and threw 
wide the door. 

The woman raised her fevered head, and gazed with 
wild eagerness at the graceful figure of her visitor — 
" You have kept your word, Tom Dennet," she said, 
" you dared not break it — ^Ha, ha ! this is the heiress 
of Wensley — ^the rich heiress that is to marry ihe 
young lord from London so grand and proud — ^who 
would not be a rich heiress, ha, ha ! I knew she would 
come — ^who elseP" who else?" And the woman 
laughed hysterically. 

"Cahji yourself, calm yourself, my poor woman," 
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said Mary, "why should I not come at your request, 
if I can do you any goodP " 

"Dennet/* said the woman, whom the fresh air 
seemed to revive, "put the light on the table; hand 
me the drink in the cup, and leave us alone together. 
God, how I have longed for this hour ! " 

Dennet did as he was desired — ^motioned the ragged 
attendant down the stairs, and followed her to the 
room below. The woman listened attentively to their 
footsteps as they descended, unheeding Mary, who, 
sitting by her side, smoothed the pulow and the 
tattered coverings of her couch. When she heard the 
door closed below, and all was quiet, she turned to 
Mary a face of imploring misery, and seizing her 
out-stretched hand, rained on it a flood of scalding 
^ tears. 

Mary soothed her with a few kind words, and let 
her weep on — ^the sight of such agony affected the 
young girl profoundly, and her own tears fell fast. 

"Blessed tears — blessed tears," said the woman, 
" they do me good : how long it is since I shed them 
last ! But I have no time for tears — ^Lady are you 
prepared to hear what I have to tellP But you 
must you shall hear — Say that you will ! say tiiat 
you will, and swear to me that you will do what is 
right/' 

''Assuredly," said Mary, "I will hear you, and do 
whatever it is right and proper that I should do. Do 
not doubt my word, nor thmk for a moment that I 
could deceive you." 

" I will not. They tell me you are charitable and 
kind to the poor, and dutiful and good. I pray God 
it may be so — ^for 0, if you are proud and covetous I 
shall break your heart, and you will curse me for the 
tale I have to tell." 

" Fear not that — collect yourself, and teU me all — 
be assured I shall not scruple to act as in the 
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sight of God, whatever duties you may impose 
upon me." 

^' Listen then, and God give me strength to declare 
the whole truth. I remember you well as a littie 
child, though I should not have mow you now had I 
met you. You may weU have lost all remembrance 
of me, changed as I am with sorrow and suffering and 
sin, since the days when I dwelt beneath your roof. 
Dennet has no doubt informed you that I am the 
wretched foster-nurse of your little brother. What 
he has not told you, for I made him swear that he 
would not tell it unless aU whom the secret concen;ed 
refused to hear it from my own lips — is this — ^hear 
what I say Heiress of Wensley — ^that brother, your 
father's son and heir, is yet alive ! " 

" Merciful heaven,*' exdaimed Mary, trembling and 
starting to her feet. " How P where ? it is impossible 
— I saw him laid in the grave, and a hundred times 
have I wept at his tomb." 

"Sit down — ^remember your promise, lady, and 
listen while I have strong^ to speak. I haid been 
married one year, and had been six weeks a mother, 
when your brother was bom. My husband had al- 
ready begun to treat me cruelly : at his command I 
apphed for the post of foster-nurse at the Priory — 
against my will, because my heart yearned towards 
my own child, and yet induced to the step by the 
certamty of escaping the brutality of my husband. I 
was young, healthy and good-looking then, and was 
accepted on the condition that I shoiud not leave the 
Priory during the term of my engagement I accepted 
the condition, and kept it for a time; but I pined for my 
own babe, and could not keep away when opportunity 
for escape was open. I slept with my charge in the 
tower in the wm^, which had an entry from the 
fihrubbery. Of this entry I secured a key, and by 
iJiat means flew often in the dead of night to my hus- 
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band's^ house and my pining babe. No suspicion arose^ 
and I grew bolder. In the warm weather I wandered 
with my charge about the grounds, and sometimes, 
when I knew the family were at dinner, would run 
across the canal bridge, close to which stood my hus- 
band's forge, and indulge for a few stolen minutes in 
a mother's tenderness — suckling my own infant. I 
dared the more because my boy grew strong by the 
stolen nourishment, and crowed with delight when he 
saw me. One day, when the baronet, ms lady, and 
yourself were absent on a visit to Longdown, two of 
the servants took advantage of their absence to go into 
the town ; the housekeeper went out in the afternoon, 
and I was left alone m the nursery. I could not 
resist the temptation to visit my child, and taking 
your brother m my arms, I flew to my own home. 
There, the devil, or my own vanity, put it into my head 
to dress my own boy in the delicate cambric and lace 
of the babe I was fostering — ^I felt a strange joy in 
doing it, and my heart leaped with delight when I saw 
how beautiful he looked. Never heeding the conse- 
quence, I laid your brother in my baby's cradle — gave 
him in strict charge to the silly wench to whose care 
I had been obliged to confide my own boy, and sallied 
out to let him breathe the fresh air. I took my way 
past the Lock-keeper's house, and walked along the 
canal for near a mile. I then turned to come back to 
fetch your brother. On nearing the basin once more, 
I saw the housekeeper in the distance coming towards 
me. Fearful of being caught out of bounds, and 
doubly fearful of being detected with my own child, 
thus clad, in my arms, I turned and ran distractedly 
across the Lock, hoping to escape the housekeeper by 
hiding among the trees on the edge of the basin. I 
was too much alarmed to heed my steps; my foot 
tripped in my dress, and I fell headlong into the 
water. In my fright and horror I must have loosed 
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my hold of the child, whose loss was not known to 
Dennet, who had pulled me out, imtil my own frantic 
enquiries betrayea the truth. More than an hour had 
passed before this discovery was made, an4 several 
barges had in the mean while passed through the 
Lock. My husband was sent for and took me home. 
He had seen the child in the cradle, and knew the 
truth; he forbade me to reveal it without his per- 
mission, and made me keep my bed and feign illness 
to prevent questioning, until he knew what the baro- 
net would do. Lest I should disobey him, he sent me 
off to London with the child, giving out that I had 
fled for fear of punishment. Meanwhile the canal was 
dragged for two days ere the little corse was found. 
My husband was one of the first to see it — ^it had been 
crushed by the Lock-gates, and even had there been 
any suspicion of deceit, was so mangled that it could 
not have been recognized. But there was no suspicion. 
My boy was laid in your family vault in the church- 
yard — and your brother was brought up to poverty, 
ignorance and vice.'' 

The unhappy woman here paused from weakness, 
and lay silent a few moments to recover breath. Mary 
sat still and pale as marble, with parted lips and bated 
breath — ^but had no will to speak. After a brief space 
the woman resumed her story. 

" My husband at that time had the baronet's work, 
and it was in fact the chief part of his emplojnnent. 
On going for orders a day or two after the funeral of 
the child, he was told never to appear at the Priory 
again, and was then paid off hj the steward. He 
looked upon his dismissal as an injury, and swore he 
would have his revenge. He threatened to murder 
me if I ever revealed the truth with regard to the 
child. I obeyed, not so much from fear of him as 
from love of the boy, whom, after the loss of my own, 
I could not have borne to part with. My husband' 
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sold his business, and took np with a vagabond life 
and with evil companions. We travelled about the 
country year after year during the summer months, 
alwajrs wintering in London. Until the last few 
years the boy never left my side — ^but, Gk)d forgive 
me, I flew, like my husband, to drink to drown my 
sorrows, and forgot my duty towards the child, and 
taught him to fear instead of love me. All that is 
wretched for a child to suffer your father's son ha» 
suffered — ^blows, neglect, starvation — and I am the 
guilty cause — and yet I love him as my own soul^ 
miserable woman that I am. — ^When the boy grew big 
enough to be of use my husband tore him nom me, 
and teught him to beg, to steal, to deceive, and to live 
the life of a roving vagabond. Sometimes I did not 
see him for weeks and months together; he has 
endured rags and nakedness, and famine too, with the 
villain whom he believes his father — often sheltering 
beneath a hedge at night after starving by day. His 
tyrant is leagued with a gang of plunderers, who make 
the boy useM in their trade. You remember the 
attempt on the Priory last winter ; when my husband 
was wounded by the gardener — a judgment, as I told 
him it was, for making a tool of the boy to rob his 
own father's house. The boy was taken, as you know, 
but the gang got possession of him again, and from 
that hour to this I nave seen or heard nothing of him. 
My wicked husband is in hiding, and no longer com- 
municates with me because I threatened to set the 
eilice upon him if he did not bring back the child, 
e will never bring him back, and I shall see him no 
more ; but I thank God I can restore him to his name 
and to his rights, if you, young lady, keep the promise 
you have made. You must be qiuck in what you do> 
for my time is short. Will you act at once P " 

•' I will," said Mary, rising, '* trust me there shall 
be no delay. In the meanwhile I wiU send you one 
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who will comfort and coansel you in your extremity. 
For the present, farewell, there is not a moment to be 
lost." 

She rose to go (the woman entreating her to use all 
speed), and calling for Dennet, who immediately made 
his appearance, bade him procure a chaise with the 
utmost despatch. 

"Pardon. me," said Dennett "but I have had one 
in waiting, as it would not do for you to walk home 
in the ni^ht air. You have not a hundred yards to 
walk to it — do me the honour to lean on me ; it is 
nea^ pitch dark." 

When they reached the carriage, "Now Dennet," 
said Mary, " tell the man to drive to the Parsonage, 
and do you go on to the Priory and let them know 
that I am there, and they are to send the brougham 
for me. Not a word, of course, o£ the event of to- 
night." 

"I understand perfectly," said Dennet, as he 
handed her into the chaise. Then giving the direc- 
tion to the driver, and watching the vehicle safely out 
of the Meads, he whistled to Jowler, and took his way 
to the Priory. There, he briefly, and with an air of 
unconcern, delivered his message to the housekeeper, 
who at once dispatched a ^om with the brougham ; 
and then Tom returned quietly to his cottage. 

What were the thoughts and emotions of Mary 
Etherton as the coach in which she sat alone rolled in 
the dark along the circuitous route that led from the 
Meads to the Parsonage, it is perhaps not so easy 
either to imagine or describe. The revelation so sud- 
denly made to her in that wretched chamber was of 
a nature at once so astounding and so exciting that 
she felt in a manner powerless in the conflict of her 
feelings. Of the truth of the fearful narrative she 
could not entertain a doubt — and it followed as a 
matter of course that she herself was no longer the 
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heiress of Wensley. The thought gave her not a 
single pang — ^rather nerved her sonl with new strength, 
as she proffered a silent prayer to heaven for the re- 
storation of her lost brother and the consummation of 
her parents' happiness. But the woman's confession 
might be true, and yet not capable of confirmation by 
human evidence — ^And if true, what had become of 
the boy ? more than six months had elapsed since he 
had been forcibly carried off. All this time he had 
been probably in the hands of the gang — perhaps he 
was m the grasp of justice — ^perhaps dead. How 
would her parents receive this knowledge? what 
might be its effect upon the mother whom the slightest 
alarm terrified into a relapse ? All these things suc- 
ceeded each other in her mind, mingled with appre- 
hensions and hopes dark and bright, which came and 
went like fitfiil flashes in the tempest of her thoughts. 

Arrived at the Parsonage, she dismissed the coach 
at the garden gate, and proceeding along the well- 
known path, tapped gently at the door of the good 
man's study. Mr. Wymerton opened it himself, and 
overcome by the excitement of the hour, she had 
nearly fallen upon -the threshold. He caught her in 
his arms and led her into the room. Her appearance 
at that time of night — alone — ^trembling, and snowy 
pale, alarmed him beyond measure, 
t " Miss Eiherton ! " he cried — " my dear child ! what 
is the meaning of this? Speak! you are ill! you 
must be taken care of " 

" Hold," said Mary, " do not ring the bell. I am a 
little faint and bewildered — that is all. Do not ring, 
I beseech you. Pour me a glass of water, and wait 
one moment — ^I am better already." 

"But you are pale as death — ^something terrible 
has befallen you. Will you not tell me what it 
is?" ^ 

"I came to tell you — I want your counsel and 
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assistance. There is not a moment to lose, and there 
is much for you to do. Sit, my dear sir ; I am well 
now, and can tell you all." 

Marvelling what was to come, Mr. Wymerton took 
the seat at which the yoim^ girl pointed, and with 
his eyes fastened to her face hstenea attentively to her 
recital. In a low, but sustained, untroubled tone, she 
related the events of the day, from the message sent 
by Dennet to her parting from him not an hour ago 
in the Meads, for the express purpose of demanding 
in her difficulty the aid and advice of her old tutor, 
her own and her father's friend. Wymerton's a- 
mazement at the narrative was probably not less 
than her own had been; but he was well used to 
control his feelings, and suffered her to proceed to the 
end without interruption. As a man of the world, he 
saw at once what was to be done — ^if only it could be 
done in time. 

"My dear child," he said, "you have acted wisely 
in coming to me — and I thank you heartily — ^but we 
must not stay here talking. Is not that the sound of 
wheels I hear P who can be coming here at this time 
of night.?" 

" It is the brougham to fetch me home. I forgot to 
say I told Dennet to send it." 

"My love, you forget nothing — ^that is the very 
thing, — and the Doctor rang the bell violently — 
"Mrs. Wilson," he said, when the housekeeper ap- 
peared, "put clean sheets, blankets, linen for a sick 
woman, wine, brandy, and my medicine chest, into 
the carriage *at the door ; then get into it yourself. 
Send Jane to me." 

Jane made her appearance. 

" A glass of wine and a little refreshment for Miss 
Etherton. No interference, my dear, I insist. I am 
master here, you know." And he made Mary drink 
the wine and pick the wing of a chicken. By the 
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time that ceremony was gone through, Mrs. Wilson 
had placed her deposits within the Brougham. The 
good man handed m his dear pupil and god-child, and 
following himself, drove oflf to the Priory, where Miss 
Etherton alighted amidst a throng of guests who had 
just returned from the races, to whom in spite of the 
burden that perplexed her thoughts and abstracted 
her mind, she was obliged to play the part of hostess 
for a couple of weary hours before she could withdraw 
to the welcome solitude of her chamber. 

In the meanwhile Wymerton drove on to the 
Meads, and pulling up at the sick woman's cottage, 
was soon directing the work of benevolence which was 
to precede the work of justice which he contemplated. 
He administered a cordial to the wretched sufferer, 
and then leaving Mrs. Wilson to substitute the ele- 
ments of cleanliness and comfort for those of squalor 
and want, drove on into the town, where in less than 
half an hour he beat up his lawyer, the mayor of the 
borough, and his confidential clerk, and had assembled 
them all together for a consultation. He laid the 
facts briefly before them, and representing the state of 
the woman, who was evidently approaching the point 
of death, urged them to immediate action. The first 
thing to be done was to take the woman's deposition 
to the facts she had stated, in the presence of wit- 
nesses — ^the next to procure corroborative evidence, if 
any — and of that there seemed to be great doubt — 
were to be obtained. 

" We can be there the first thing in the morning." 
said Mr. Bunbury, the magistrate, who had been dis- 
turbed at a jollification. 

"You don't think, I hope, that I shall defer 
till to-morrow," said Wymerton, " an affair of this 
kind." 

" Quite against all rules," said the lawyer, who had 
an engagement for the morning. Death may put in 
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his habeas corpus to-night, and then where are we P 
No, no — ^no time like the present." 

So Mr. Bunbury had to submit, and with his clerk 
was dragged into the brougham, and driven to the 
pestiferous atmosphere of the Meads within an hour 
of midnight. 

The sick woman, whom the soothing kindness of 
Mrs. Wilson had in a manner calmed and pacified, 
was evidently expecting and prepared for the exam- 
ination to which she was now dehberately subjected. 
The whole circumstances of the substitution of one 
infant for the other — ^the deplorable accident which 
caused the death of her own — the discovery, after a 
two days' search, of the boity in a mangled and muti- 
lated state — ^the concealment of the fact of the substi- 
tution by the woman, induced by the threats of her 
husband — ^the abduction of the baronet's child, and 
his subsequent history, as communicated before to 
Miss Etherton— !-were all gone over again in the pre- 
sence of witnesses, and the entire narrative written 
down by the magistrate's clerk. When the document 
was read over to her, the woman swore to the truth 
of the statements it contained, and asking for the pen, 
feebly appended her mark, which was followed by the 
signatures of all present. 

On being questioned whether any corroborative 
evidence could be obtained, she at first gazed wildly 
round, and made no answer. The eflFort she had made 
had exhausted her strength, and she lay for some time 
apparently senseless. 

" It appears," said the lawyer, " that there was a 
girl actually present when the substitution was made 
— a person of tender years most probably, or she 
would not have been sdlowed to witness such a pro- 
cedure. It is important to ascertain if this witness is 
produceable." 

" Perhaps, if you leave that matter to me," said 
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Mr. "Wymerton, " I may be able to extract what in- 
formation this poor creature has it in her power to 
impart. You can do no further good here, and doubt- 
less will be glad to be released. Mrs. Wilson and 
I will stay with the sufferer till the morning, and 
should she revive, I will question her on the subject 
of that witness.^' 

Mr. Bunbury accepted this proposition at once, 
and addressed himself to go. The lawyer had no 
objection either — and handing the deposition to Mr. 
Wymerton, who requested that that document might 
be left in his charge, the legal trio descended the 
stairs, and were the next minute heard to drive rapidly 
off towards the town. 

The imhappy woman, who seemed to have found a 
temporary relief in sleep, lay breathing heavily *for an 
hour after their departure. Then she awoke, and 
with a long-drawn sigh, looked around. " I dreamed 
that it was all over," she said faintly, " and that I 
was at rest in the quiet grave. Why am I not there ? 
I have done my work — the truth is said, and written and 
sworn to, and witnessed — what more? what more ?" 

" Shall I pray with you, my poor friend ? '* said the 
doctor. 

"Yes, pray, pray to the blessed Christ that loves 
poor sinners — Oh, I have prayed — days and nights I 
have prayed — and God has sent you to hear the 
truth, m answer to my prayers. Yes, pray — and give 
thanks." ^ ^ . 

Wymerton knelt, and in simple language preferred 
a short prayer, for pardon of sin for all present, and 
support m the hour of pain and sorrow for her who 
needed it. 

" Thank you — that is right ; you are kind and good 
— God reward you, and grant me pardon and rest. 
Tell me, is there aught more that I can do — ^my time 
is drawing nearer and nearer." 
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" If you can recollect the name of the girl who had 
charge of your own child while you were at the 
Priory, you should let us know it." 

"Ask for Ellen Jones, the workhouse girl — ^you 
will find her in the town." 

These were the last intelligible words the dying 
woman uttered. Towards morning her senses wan- 
dered. She cried out, struggled as if in the grasp of 
a foe — called piteously "Benjy, Benjy, my httle 
Benjy ! " — and so died. 
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CHAPTER IX. 



EVENTS THICKEN. 



On the day following the incidents detailed in the 
last chapter, the guests assembled at the Priory, who 
had for the most part been pretty well wearied by the 
pleasures and excitements of the preceding race-day, 
rose late, and sought no fiirther amusement than tilie 
fishing and shooting grounds, and the picturesque 
precincts of the Priory afforded. Claydon, who had 
pitched his a pp aratus on the lawn, and commenced a 
view of the Wensley valley with its winding river 
seen above the woody slopes in the foreground, sat all 
day working at his picture in the presence of a group 
of admiring critics who came and went, and watched 
his progress with that indifferent sort of interest which 
takes the place of enthusiasm with well-bred people. 
Sponnington, with his two personal followers, had 
taken his gun and dogs to beat up the preserves, and 
from time to time the echoes resounded with a sharp 
report, and the persecuted coveys were seen in the 
distance whirring across the valley. 

It was afternoon, warm and balmy, as Sir Edward 
sat at his study window, looking from the shelter of 
the closed blinds abstractedly upon the gay and bril- 
liant spectacle which the varying groups and sun-tinted 
foliage presented to the eye. It would have been 
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plain to an observer that these things were not in his 
thoughts, and that his mind was pre-ocoupied with a 
matter more profoundly interesting. In truth he was 
pondering witn more anxiety than pleasure the destiny 
of his only child. He had observed that day a kind 
of solemn consciousness in his daughter's face which 
perplexed and troubled him, especially as, with all his 
Knowledge of her character, he could not satisfactorily 
divine the cause. 

When Lady Tringle had made the overtures already 
referred to on behalf of Sponnington, the baronet had 
been in no hurry to acqmesce in her proposition. He 
was far from prepossessed in the young lord's favour ; 
though not intimately acquainted with his character, 
he had seen enough ot him in Londoif to lead him to 
doubt the existence of sincerity and earnestness under 
the languid guise which his lordship chose to assume. 
At the same time he might have misjudged him ; the 
young man made no. pretences — ^was possessed of 
average sense and accomplishments, ana would one 
day inherit a dukedom. It might be a weakness to 
be swayed by the consideration last mentioned, and 
Sir Edward determined that it should have no weight 
with him — and yet it had its weight without his con- 
sciousness, and was really the balancing consideration 
which led him to conseut to Lady Trin^le's inviting 
Sponnington to the Priory. The part which the noble 
suitor played there, was so,different from an)rthing Sir 
Edward conceived it would be, that he came to the 
conclusion that he had done the young man an in- 
justice by his previous judgment ; and he now did all 
m his power to atone for it by treating him with 
marked consideration and respect. This rendered 
Sponnington's role all the easier; and it was not 
Claydon alone who had come to consider that his 
match with the heiress was a settled thing ; though 
this conclusion, by the way, to which Claydon had ar- 

K 
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rived rather early, was, for some reasons wluch lie 
could hardly have defined, beginning to unsettle itself 
in his mind. 

As we have said, the solemn cloud on his daughter's 
brow, and an undefinable something in her air and 
manner, first observed on the morning of this day, 
perplexed and annoyed the baronet, who, before ques- 
tioning her on the subject, sat revolving it in his 
mind, and conjecturing under what possible con- 
juncture of circumstances he might be called upon 
to counsel or to act. He felt assured that Sponnington 
was at the bottom of the mystery that disturbed him 
— and expected to find upon enquiry that the suitor 
had availed himself of some favourable opportunity 
during the bustle of the preceding night to make a 
formed declaration to his daugter. If so, however, it 
was evident, from the serious sadness of her face and 
manner, that the declaration had been the reverse of 
agreeable to her ; and, if this were really the case, 
what course should he take P 

It happened, just as he was propounding this 
question to himself and gazing fondly on Manr, who, 
witii Mrs. Claydon on her arm, was watching delight- 
edly the rapid manipulations of the artist — ^l£at Spon- 
nington, in sporting garb, stepped hastily out of the 
thicket behind the group, with a dozen or so of dead 
partridges in his hand, and coming forward with a 
bow of mock ceremony, cast the birds at his daughter's 
feet. Mary spoke a few words which he comd not 
hear — ^turned away from the bleeding trophies, and 
declining his proffered arm, wiliidrew into the house 
with Mrs. Claydon. 

Two things the baronet learned from this little 
incident: one was, that Sponnington had made no 
declaration, and the other was a fact for which he in- 
wardly respected his child, namely, that whatever was 
the cause of her unaccustomed gravity, the young 
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lord had nothing to do with it. He was mistaken, 
then, in his surmiseSy and would learn the cause of 
her dejection &om his daughter's own Ups. 

He was in the act of rising to ring the bell and 
summon Mary to his presence, when the door of the 
study flew open, and a servant announced Dr. Wy- 
merton. 

The doctor entered with weary steps ; his face wore 
a weary look ; his dress was dusty and disordered ; and 
there was an embarrassment in his manner altogether 
unusual with the hale, cheerful, neat and precise old 
clerg3rman. There was yet a glance of mumph in 
his eye, and an air of satisfaction in his countenance 
that promised intelligence of no ordinary kind — ^and 
which drew the attention of the baronet to his every 
movement. The old gentieman sank into a chair and 
drew a long breath. 

" This is an unexpected pleasure, my good friend," 
said Sir Edward — " you seem to have arrived from a 
long journey. Let me order refreshment for you here 
— ^you wiU prefer that to dining with us " — (glancing 
at the doctor's dress). 

"Yes," said the doctor, "order refreshment for 
both of us — ^we will partake it together. I must 
monopolise you for an hour or two ; do not ask me 
why, but prepare yourself for a surprise." 

The baronet rang the bell, and gave the necessary 
directions to the servant. In a few minutes the doctor 
was breaking his fast for the first time that day, and 
exhorting his friend the baronet to do justice to the 
excellent viands. When the repast was ended, and the 
genflemen were left alone with their wine, Wymerton 
arose, opened the door, went and locked the door of the 
outer room, then turned the key of that of the room in 
which they were, and gravely sat down. 

The baronet could scarcely forbear a smile at the 
precautions of his old friend, and was beginning to 
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banter him on his mysterious behaviour, when, noticing 
the changed expression of his face, and the tear that 
trembled in the old man's eye, he became aware 
that whatever the nature of the surprise that awaited 
him, it was no light matter, and he held his peace, 
awaiting the upshot in silent expectation. 

Meanwhile the doctor was tremblingly untying 
some documents bound with red tape, and spreading 
them on the table. While thus engaged, and without 
looking up, he asked, "How is Miss Etherton to-day? 
Is she quite, quite well ? " 

"Not quite well, I fear," was the reply, "though 
she does not complain." 

" Not quite well — ^so I feared. Do you know the 
cause?" 

" I do not. I was going to question her when you 
came." 

"I do. You need not question her — ^better not 
at present. Prepare yourself, my dear Mend — ^pre- 
pare yourself." 

" What is the meaning of this solemn warning ? " 
said the father, alarmed, " coupled with my daughter's 
name — remember she is my only child." 

" I do remember, and yet I must forget that — and 
you too will forget it. My dear friend — ^you had — 
you had — a son ! " 

" Wymerton ! " said the baronet, recoiling as from 
a blow — " this from you ! why will you stab my 
heart ? how have I deserved tiiis of you ? " 

" You deserve all that gratitude and friendship can 
return, and I have come to pay you a part. Confide 
in my regard — and think that if I strike, it is to heal 
a deeper wound. — ^You had — you had a son ? " 

" Good God ! my dear sir, do not drive me frantic. 
Did you not yourself lay my infant son in the 
grave ? " 

Wymerton looked at the baronet stedfastly for a 
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moment, and then in a faint but finn voice answered, 
''I did not:' 

"You did not! Heaven and earth! what — ^what 
mystery is this ? what papers are those in your grasp ? 
and why do you weep, old man P " 

" I have no cause to weep, but to rejoice with you 
— ^they are tears of gladness. Cahn yourself, and 
listen to me. The child we laid in the earth and 
lamented with so much sorrow was not yours. Hush ! 
be calm — ^it is too late for anger now. Your son was 
aHve, was here on this very spot six months ago — 
and, there is not a doubt, is yet Uving and will be 
restored to you. These documents will tell you the 
rest ; but before you read them, let me say that 
you owe the discovery to your daughter — ^that but for 
her readiness to succour and comfort the afiSicted, 
the secret had this day descended for ever to the 
grave." 

He pushed the papers towards the baronet, who 
tremblmg with impatience and anxiety, began their 
perusal. Besides lie document of which the reader 
IS already cognisant, there was another containing the 
testimony of Ellen Jones the workhouse girl, who had 
been present when the fond nurse had dressed her 
own cnild in the garb of the baronet's. "Wymerton, 
immediately after the death of the suffering woman, 
had set out in search of this ^1 through the town, 
and found her at length, oocupymg the post of house- 
hold drudge in the dwelling of a struggling shoemaker 
with a large family. The girl, now in her nineteenth 
year, was dull, deaf and litSe better than half-witted 
— ^and when first examined was so terrified as to be 
incapable of any coherent utterance. When soothed 
by kindness and patient waiting into the control of 
such faculties as she had, it was Uttie that could be 
got out of her. It was so long ago, that she could 
recollect nought distinctly. She remembered Mrs, 
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Steggs veiy wdl, and the blacksmith too^ and the 
pretty baby she used to mind — ^remembered another 
Daby that Mrs Steggs brought sometimes with her, 
in very fine clothes. .This was all that she would 
communicate of her own accord ; what followed were 
admissions extracted £rom her by leading questions 
and suggestions from the lawyer. She did remember 
the stnpping of the strange baby and the change of 
clothings but spoke of it as having occurred ac^ain and 
.again ; did not recollect that it had occurrea on the 
day when Mrs. Steggs fell into the water — perhaps it 
dio, but she was so frightened at that time, she 
couldn't tell — and the blacksmith had promised to 
kill her if she said anything about it ; she was sent 
away that afternoon, and me Steggses left the place 
soon afterwards. This was the sum — ^not of much 
importance as le^ evidence, as the lawyer observed 
— ^but corroborative of the dead woman's story to a 
certain extent, and so far satisfactory. 

What were the feelings of the father on perusing 
the narrative with which the reader is acquainted, ana 
the accompanying evidences of its truth, we need not 
attempt to describe. He first ran over the documents 
with eaeer haste as if to grasp the sum of their con- 
tents — ^tiaen recommenced the task and read them 
with slow deliberation, evidently mastering his emo- 
tions and repressing his * indignation by the most 
powerfrd efforts. Having finished their perusal, he 
rose and would have spoken, but his voice failed him 
— ^he could only grasp the out-stretched hand of his 
old friend and press it to his breast. 

The two sat silent for some minutes. At length, 
said Wymerton, " We must be men, my dear friend, 
and act at once. Who knows what an hour's delay 
may cost us P Have you any friend here in whom you 
can confide P if so let him be summoned at once. I 
am wearied out and want rest, but I will not leave 
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you to-night, and slioidd like to see the search afoot 
before I indulee in sleep." 

" One friend I have, said the baronet, " whom we 
may trust ; but our hopes must remain secret for a 
while, and must not be divulged to my wife at all, if 
beaven has doomed them to be vain. We will have 
yoimg Claydon here ; and it will be right to see Den- 
net and caution him, though he is a shrewd honest 
fellow not given to gossipping — ^I owe him mudi — 
and you, my dear, dear sir, how shall I ever repay 
you?" 

" Talk not of it," said Wymerton, " but send for 
your friend and the Lock-keeper at once : " and as he 
spoke he unlocked the closed doors. 

Claydon answered the baronet's summons imme- 
diately, and Wymerton, to whom he was not un- 
known, in a few brief words put him in possession of 
the facts of the case, and then be^ed him to read the 
documents on the table. Claydon rapidly made him- 
self master of their contents, manifesting at once his 
astonishment and the existii^ necessity of repressing 
for the time his profound feeling on the suWect, 
" The first thing," he said, " is to get j)osse8sion of the 
boy, or of the scoundrel who has him in his power, or 
both. Is the man's description known P " 

'' It must be well known to many in this neighbour- 
hood," said the baronet ; ^^but at present I will confide 
the secret no further than it has gone ; In good time, 
here is Dennet at the gate ; he wul give us a descrip- 
tion accurate enough." 

Dennet, who had been waiting all day for the sum- 
mons which he knew would come to him, had lost no 
time in obeying it. He gave a description of the 
Tinker, from the crown of ms head to the sole of lus 
foot, so perfect and minute in detail, so graphic in 
colour, and so suggestive in its entiretv, that it could 
not have been more complete had we villain been 
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standing in that presence to have his graces catalo- 
ged. He then gave a description of little Beniy, his 
features, his hands, his odd vivacious ways, his dogged 
resolution, his deep cunning, and his affectionate re- 
ciprocation of kindness — and rememberinff before 
whom he spoke, he spoke with a depth of tender- 
ness and loyalty that filled the father's eyes with tears 
and set him pacing the room with restless feet. These 
descriptions Claydon took down in writing, condensing 
them carefully — and Tom, having been helped to a 
bumper which he tossed off to the health of the 
"young gentleman" — bowed respectfully and sat 
down. 

"Mr. Dennet," said Wymerton, "you have not 
mentioned this matter to any one, I presume." 

" Not to any living soul, sir," said Dennet — " time 
enough for that when right is right." 

" Excepting your wife, you mean ; she, I believe, 
brought your message to Miss Etherton." 

"No sir — ^not excepting her. Mrs. D. is just the 
best woman in the world, and quite incapable of 
disobliging me ; but, you see sir, what a woman don't 
know she canH tell — ^that's my maxim." 

"Arid a very commendable one too. You will 
continue to regard it, if you please, in this affair, and 
to consider it of general application." 

"You may depend upon it I shall ; " and so saying, 
Dennet, who saw that he was done with for the pre- 
sent, rose, bowed, and backed out of the room. 

Claydon sat up that night to a late hour, copying 
the descriptions, and writing letters to the various 
police establishments through all the neighbouring 
counties, and in London, and transmitting them, some 
by post, some by express messengers. The baronet, 
whose anxiety would not let him rest, despatched 
Wymerton to bed at an early hour, and remained 
with Claydon in his study, forwarding the missives 
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with his own hand, sealing, directing and sending them 
by the messengers whom he had ordered to attend. 
"When at length all had been done that it was possible 
to do, Claydon urged him to retire to rest. 

" Is there nothmg more we can do? — can you think 
ofnothingP" 

** Perhaps there is one thing should be thought of — 
Let me be excused — ^but Lord Sponnington '* 

"True, most true — ^I had forgotten; he mmt be 
made acquainted with the whole matter. But it is too 
late to-night ; the whole house has been at rest this 
hour. I will see him the first thing in the morning. 
Good night, Mr. Claydon, — ^you have earned my 
gratitude." 

"Name it not. Sir Edward — Good night — ^I feel 
disposed to be unusually merry — it is an augury of 
the happiness that is in store for you and for us all. 
Good night, and a propitious morrow ! " 

It was q^uite true, as Claydon had said — that he did 
feel that mght, late as it was, in a mood of extraor- 
dinary gaiety, and very little disposed for sleep. What 
was the reason ? Doubtless, as he said to himself, it 
could be nothing else than this most romantic dis- 
covery which promised to restore in a manner the 
dead to life, and endow his friend and patron with a 
son and heir — ^Nothing else in the world. And yet 
when the young painter sunk into slumber, there arose 
before him a vision of the lovely Mary Etherton, no 
longer the heiress of Wensley, the golden prize luring 
from far the worshippers of Mammon, but the modest 
flower blossoming in retirement, to be sought and won 
and worn by the worshipper of Nature. 

The baronet was mistaken when, on parting with 
Claydon for the night, he had inferred that Sponning- 
ton, like the rest of the household, was fast buried m 
sleep. Had he proceeded to that worthy's chamber, 
he would have found him up and busy and in no mood 
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for slumber. The fact was/ that his lordship, who 
had come to the Priory in perfect faith in the irresist- 
ibility of his influence, and determined to achieve the 
cono uest of the heiress in a signal manner, had during 
the last week or two been shSted, veiy much against 
his will, into a region of doubt on the subject ; and he 
l^gan to have misgivings, that, after aU, he had not 
played his cards with the requisite skill. He had not 
been able to prevail on Miss Etherton to accompany 
him to tiie races on the preceeding day, or to deny 
himself the pleasure of attending them ; he fancied 
that she might have secretly resented his going, and 
he had interpreted the serious thoughtfulness which 
had alarmed the baronet, in his own favour, by at- 
tributing it to his absence on that occasion. But 
to-day, when he sought to conciliate her by the most 
assiduous attention and courtesy, she had twice re- 
buflfed him — once before others on the lawn, and 
again, in a still more decided manner, in declining 
a Ute-a-Ute he had contrived. 

The night post from London had brought Spon- 
nington letters — aud one of them, from the revered 
and ducatless Duke his father, lay open before him. 
In it he congratulated his son on his pleasant pursuit 
at the Priory, and by way of goading him to prosecute 
it with vigour, entered into a lamentable detail of his 
own unfortunate pecuniary position, which had nearly 
driven him » to a dead lock — and favoured him, on the 
other hand, with a copy, surreptitiously obtained, of 
the baronet's rent-roll — a map of the "Wensley estates 
in three counties — and a plan of the leaseholds in Lon- 
don, which he had discovered would, on their falling 
in in nine and a half years from the present time, 

{)ositively realise over fifteen thousand a jrear. The 
etter concluded with a few paternal admonitions of a 
practical character, remindmg the young man how 
easy it would be for him by this marriage to soothe 
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the declming years of his affectionate parent^ and to 
dissipate the embarrassments of their old and hon- 
ourable house. 

Sponningtou perused this epistle again and again, 
and then sat himself down, with his chin between his 
pahns, to review and deliberate on the state of the 
game he was plajdng. Lady Trinde, unfortunately, 
had left the Priory, and he could no longer have 
recourse to her for advice. But what could she 
advise, unless it was to be still more attentive to the 
heiress, and to hasten matteis to a crisis. This he 
r^olved to do-^and nothing doubting that he still 
held the trump card in his hand, determined to play 
it boldly at the first opportunity. He had observed 
that Miss Etherton rose early, and though he half 
suspected that these eaiiy walks were devoted to the 
^* benevolent business," and dreaded the idea of being 
again caught in that sort of trap, he would yet, in the 

E resent state of affairs, venture it for c^^ce — ^would dog 
er if possible to some unfrequented retirement, and 
there and then storm and carry her affections by a 
cmip de main. Having formed this filial resolution, 
and made up his mind to put it into j)ractice as soon 
as morning dawned, if the opportunity offered, he 
sought his piUow, and with a consciousness that, like 
Jephtha's dAughter, he was virtuously sacrificing him- 
self for his sire, went complacently to sleep. 

The sun had not long risen on the following 
morning when Mary Etherton, whom a tumult of 
exciting thoughts had driven from her couch, crossed 
the lawn alone, traversed the carria^-road, and en- 
tered the winding solitude with which the reader is 
already acquainted. She proceeded about a frirlong 
through the overhanging covert, and then turned into 
a narrow footpath to the right which led through the 
enclosure of evergreens into the forest of old beeches 
whidi covered the soil nearly to the summit of the 
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hill. This was her favorite retreat : the beauty of the 
scene, which was gloriously picturesque — ^the soothing 
sounds which haunted it— and the associations which 
from a habit of years had endeared it to her memory — 
rendered it grateful to her at all times, and never 
more so than now, when the shadows of doubt and 
melancholy brooded over her spirit, and events which 
might break up and reconstruct the whole fabric of 
her destiny were casting their shadows upon her. She 
sat down on the gnarled moss-covered root of an 
ancient tree, and turned her face towards the level 
beams of the morning sun as they shot through the 
slender trunks of the larches slowly waving m the 
light breeze. The birds sang gaily in the branching 
boughs overhead — ^the squirrels flew in long leaps 
from limb to limb — ^the coneys came bounding forth 
from their hiding-holes and gambolled in the short 
grass, undismayed bjr her presence — ^while ever the 
green lea-ves rustled m soft out multitudinous chorus, 
like the sound of the far off sea heard from an inland 
mountain's brow. She rose from her seat, and turned 
to a path which led deeper into the shadows, when 
hearing the crackling of herbage and the sound of 
footsteps in the direction she had left, she looked 
round, and saw Lord Sponnington rapidly approach- 
ing. For more reasons than she had yet fully avowed 
to herself, she would have avoided him had it been 
civilly practicable to do so; but he was evidently 
seeking ner — and she turned to meet him. 

There was a look of melancholy importance, in 
which a curious observer might have detected a 
substratum of conceit, in his lordship's face, as he 
approached, laid his hand on his waistcoat, and 
bowed with an air of devotion. 

"You are abroad early this morning, my lord," 
said Mary, willing to lead the conversation which she 
saw lay behind mat ominous face, into an indifferent 
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chaimel — "I was not aware you were such an early 
riser." 

" There are seasons, Miss Etherton, when rest of 
body is torture to the mind. We Cannot command 
oblivion when we would; and there are pains and 
anxieties which yet we would not bury in forgetful- 
ness." 

"Indeed, my lord," said Mary, determined not to 
reciprocate these tender ambiguities, " I am fortunately 
unacquainted with any such mysterious sources of 
trouble, and shall hope to remain so." 

Sponnington was a little staggered at this very cool 
response, but he replied in a sentimental tone, " Miss 
etherton is happy m her exemption from the penalties 
which she was bom to inflict. May I hope that she 
is not exempt from such anxieties as sympathy and 
humanity lead us to share with those who suffer." 

"Your language is the reverse of complimentary, 
my lord. I really know not in what strain I should 
reply to it." 

"Pardon me Miss Etherton, I knew not what I 
was saying. You are all goodness ; I were a brute to 
doubt it. But I am wretched, miserably wretched. I 
have dared to aspire to your favour and regard, and 
to cherish hopes upon the realization of which depends 
the happiness of my life — O doom them not to dis- 
appointment ! " 

"Forget them, my lord— discard and forget them 
at once and for ever." 

"Never! I never can resign them!" and Spon- 
nington, seizing her hand, as he dropped on one Imee, 
essayed to press it to his heart — "Never will I 
abandon hopes which are the rapture, the heaven of 
my existence. Angel of my destiny, you must not — 
you will not — " 

"Unhand me, my lord, and rise — ^I will listen to 
no word from you in that position " — and the lip of 
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the maiden curled — ^her brow fiuahed, as with an 
indignant recoil, she tore away from his ^rasp. 

Sponnington had placed his trump card, and lost it. 
Feeling himself in a ridiculous position, and stunff to 
the core by the consciousness of it, he rose to his ^t. 
It required all his self-command to restrain the wrath 
that trembled on his tongue, but he did restrain it — 
gulped it down, hung his head, and with a hopeless, 
dolorous countenance, prepared himself for a last 
despairing effort. But he was anticipated as he was 
about to speak — ^Mary, whose temporary an^r had 
vanished at the spectacle of his palpable mortification 
and distress, preventing him. 

" Listen, my lord," she said in kiud and concOiatmg 
accents, " I do not pretend ignorance of the purport of 
the attentions you have been pleased to show me. In 
so far as they were friendly and courteous they were, 
as coming from my father's guest, agreeable to me. 
When they overpassed that limit, your lordship must 
have been aware from their reception that they were 
no longer agreeable; and it would have been better 
for you — ^for both of us — ^had they then been discon- 
tinued.*' 

"Cruel fair one," whined his lordship, "you were 
prejudiced against me." 

" I have no confession of that kind to make, my 
lord. I am sincerely sony to have been the occasion 
of your disappointment. For your good opinion and 
for the honour you have done me I am grateftd — and, 
pray listen to what I am goinc to say, my lord," she 
continued with a marked empnasis, " the time is not 
far distant — ^nay is now dose at hand, when you too 
will be gratefrd for this bootless result of the interview 
you have sought. Spare me any further reply, I 
entreat you. I wish you a good morning." With 
which parting words Mary tripped away, and in a 
moment was out of sight. 
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"What the deuce does the girl meanP" muttered 
Sponninffton to himself as she vanished from view— 
"I shall feel grateful that the proud minx has sent 
me to the right about. By Jove! there is some 
mystery brewing that I know nothing about. But 
what matters ? I shall throw up the game and quit 
this infernal place. Whew! how his grace will 
storm : but it can't be helped — ^IVe done the best I 
could. We must give up Wensley and look else- 
where." 

Thus turning over his affairs in his mind, and 
balancing against the mortification of failure the 
compensating thought that the necessity for the Her- 
culean labours he had undertaken no longer existed, 
the baffled suitor strolled moodily back to the Priory. 
The baronet who had risen early with the intention of 
apprising him at the first opportunity of so much of 
the revelations of the precemng day as it was indis- 
peusible that he should know — and who had learned 
from the gardener the fact that Sponniagton had gone 
in that direction — ^met him at the gate, and taking his 
arm, with a friendly greeting, led him into the library. 

" I have a duty to perform, and a kindness to solicit 
of your lordship," he said, " which will not admit of 
postponement. The honour you have done me in 
seekmg an alliance with my family ^Sponnington 
here grinned a feeble smile) would be ill repaid by 
conceahnent on my part of an event which may 
materially modify your lordship's views. The com- 
munication of that event is the duty I have to per- 
form — ^the favour I would ask is the promise of pro- 
found secresy on your part until all doubt upon the 
subject shall be at an end. Have I your lordship's 
promise ? " 

" Most assuredly," said Sponnington, " I shall hold 
your confidence most sacred." 

Sir Edward then poured into his astonished ears the 
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fact of his son's existence, and the hops they enter- 
tained of his speedy, almost immediate recovery — 
handing him at the same time the documents of proof 
which Wymerton had procured. 

" So, so," soliloquised the young lord internally, as 
he hastily glanced through the writings, "there is 
after all a male heir to the lands of Wensley ! What 
a precipitate donkey I have been to be sure ! Faith, 
iJie girl was right though, and I'm heartily grateftd 
that she wasn't fool enough to listen to my nonsense. 
Thank heaven I am not an accepted suitor, with 
nothing but a jointure in view ! What a predicament 
I should have been in ! " 

The baronet, who watched his countenance as he 
read, ascribed the look of exultation gleaming there 
to sympathy with his own new-bom hopes, and waited 
for Sponnington to express his congratulations. "What 
think you, my lord P " he said, " we shall recover the 
heir?" 

" Really," said the other, " this is the most roman- 
tic disclosure I ever heard of, and yet, to be candid, 
I can detect nothing on which to found a suspicion of 
its falsity. May you speedily succeed, my dear sir, in 
your search. If I can be of any service to you in 
London, whither I return to-day, I pray you make 
use of me." 

" So suddenly, my lord : I was in hopes that you 
had contemplated a longer stay." 

"I have trespassed on your hospitality but too 
long. Sir Edward. Your confidence deserves a return 
on my part. Your daughter does not think me 
worthy of her — I cannot dispute her judgment, or the 
reasons on which it is founded : and I cannot continue 
to afeont her with attentions which she has within 
this hour so emphatically rejected. 

The baronet Degan stammering something like an 
apology. 
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**Not a word, my dear Sir Edward — ^nqt a word — 
I have no claim for apology or explanation. Let me 
deferentially withdraw. Make my compliments to 
yonr good lady, and charge yourself with my adieus 
to your guests. I shall ride down to the Crown to 
breakfast, where my man will join me so soon as hc^ 
has packed the mails, and in the afternoon I shall 
post towards town/* 

So Sponnington departed from' the Priory — ^and 
consoled himself as he ambled his pawing grey down 
the shady road, that, the peculiar state of the game" 
considered, the cards had not turned out so unlucky 
after all. 

While waiting for his valet at the Crown he wrote 
a letter to his revered parent — from which we shall 
take the liberty to extract a single paragraph. It ran 
thus — 

"Your grace is doomed to di8aj)pointment in the 
Wensley ^ance. The girl, who is well enough to 
look at, is not the heiress af[;er aU ; there is a son in 
the case, long supposed to be dead, but now known to 
be aUve and not far off. A narrow escape we have 
had ; but I managed it beautifully, and have backed 
out in the character of a rejected suitor. Considering 
the advent of this cursed brat upon the scene, it could 
not have been better. I am bound to secresy — ^which 
your grace will be pleased to remember.'' 
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CHAPTER X. 



KASCALDOM. 



Dolly Parker, his long hair streaming from beneath 
his dusty hat, his hands thrust into his pockets, had 
stood at the door of his shop all the morning, now 
glancing down at his neat foot, his straps and shining 
pumps, now gazing sentimentally up at the chimney- 
tops over the way, and now blinking dreamily with 
hdf-fitut eyes at the warm sun struggling through the 
mist of London. He had sent the crippled shop-boy 
to the eating-house for " boiled beef and potatoes for 
two," and to the ale-house at the comer for the 
customary pot of double X ; and after assisting in the 
consummation of both, had again thrust his hands 
into his pockets, again reviewed his pumps, his neigh- 
bours' chinmey pote, and the wandermg world without 
— and all to no purpose, up to four o'clock in the 
afternoon. Not so much as the shadow of a customer 
had darkened his door- way. " Shan't have any more 
of this," said Dolly, "look sharp after the shop, 
Vickers; I'm oJff." And away he sallied, plunging 
into the first bye-street he came to, and directing his 
course through Soho towards the Seven Dials, dong 
the narrowest, the darkest and the dirtiest thorough- 
fares he could find. In these explorations Dolly 
always woke up out of his semi-somnolent state, and 
bustled about with a spirit and activity akin to that 
of a terrier dog in a rabbit-warren. He sunk down 
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into cellars — ^he dived iato marine stores — ^he navi- 
gated the straits of lumber yards — ^he poked his head 
into coblers' stalls — ^he invaded coffee-shops and tap- 
rooms — and did not scruple even to violate the sanctity 
of a private dwelling, if he saw a rare old print hanffing 
on the walls, or a suspicious piece of old canvas which 
seemed likely to be procurable, and worth procuring, 
for money. 

In this way, peering here, chaffering there, and 
joking in the driest way with anybody that came in 
his path, Dolly had penetrated into one of the slums 
of the Seven Dials, when the sight of a couple of 
stained and fly-spotted old prints hanging iu antique 
black frames upon the wall of an inner room in a low 
public-house caused him to halt. The place was a 
narrow, unfrequented thoroughfare of dead walls and 
ruinous houses, of which the be^arly tavern and its 
still more beggarly next door seemed the onljr ones 
inhabited. Dolly walked through the bar, with his 
hands in his pockets as usual, and made up to the 
prints. A group of grimy, imshaven blackguards, 
engaged in a noisy game of Put, in a comer of the 
room, stopped their play as he came in, and eyed him 
defiantly, giving utterance at the same time to some 
slang phrases which he did not understand. Dolly 
took no notice of them, but rang the bell and called 
for a glass of grog — ^resolving to have a deliberate 
view of the old prints. The grog was brought and 
paid for. Dolly sat and sipped it for a minute or two 
— ^then rose and again scrutmized the pictures. One 
of the men, with a significant glance at the others, 
dropped a pinch of grey powder into the grog while 
the owner's back wa^s turned. Dolly, after finishing 
his survey of the objects of his curiosity, sat down 
again, and suspecting nothing, a^ain addressed himself 
to the grog. He had not imbibed the whole of it, 
when feelii^ himself seized with a splitting headache 
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and a dizziness that made the room reel, the suspicion 
rushed into his mind that he had been hocussed. 
He rose, and gasping for the fresh air, staggered 
towards the door, when two of the gamblers, jump- 
ing up, barred the way. 

" You ain't all right," said one, " blest if you are, 
oldfeUow." 

" No," said the other, " you're took wuss, you are ; 
you must have the doctor, you must. Here Bill, help 
the gentleman back to his seat." 

The four men laid hold of him, and Dolly, whose 
senses had forsaken him in a whirl of horrible tortures, 
stood powerless in their hands. They handled him 
professionally, as an artist does his lay figure, placing 
the^ pliant lunbs of the patient in the attitude that 
best suited their purpose. When they had "posed 
their sitter" the insensate Dolly sat "like a toper 
taking his rest," in the attitude of a man who had 
dropped asleep after his potations — ^his head resting 
on ms arms crossed under it upon the table. But 
the good-natured souls had not done with him yet. 
Why should they take all that trouble for nothing P 
It wasn't to be expected that they would go without 
their fees. So, while two of them stood guard at the 
door, the other two, with a dexterity^ edifying to 
behold, turned the sleeper's pockets inside out, and 
transferred the contents to their own. It did not take 
half a minute to do it, so adroitly was the process 
performed. Watch, purse, pocket-book, penknife, 
pencil-case and loose silver — all changed owners with 
a celerity unrivalled in any other department of art — 
and then the good Samaritans, sincerely regretting 
that it was not in their power to do any more fcr him, 
deliberately strolled out into the bar, where they 
bandied a few jokes with the dowdy and buxom 
landlady, and went their way with the virtuous 
consciousness of having done a good thing. 
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Poor Dolly, who was now no more capable of 
motion than a post, continued in the position m which 
he had been professionally packed for nearly two 
hours- Before that time had elapsed it grew dark, 
and Mrs. Maggs, the landlady, had entered the room 
to li^ht the single spur of gas ; she had noticed the 
4sleepmg ciistomer, and, without disturbing him, had 
removea his glass and leaden spoon. Towards seven 
o'clock a couple of crossing-sweepers, having done 
work for the day, entered the vile den and called for 
a pot of threepenny between them. As they sat 
drinking and condoling on the hard times together, 
one of them, who for some minutes had been staring 
fixedly at Dolly, rose and touched him gently on the 
shoulder. There was no response to the touch, and 
though it was repeated, and followed up by a hearty 
fihake, even that elicited no signs of life. 

" I'm blest if I did'n think so," said the sweeper. 
'* This here's a case o' spice, as sure as a gun ! What 
a scanlous shame ! " 

The honest fellow raised up the victim, who was 
nearly black in the face, and laid him on his back on 
the floor. 

"Tellee what," said the other, "We'd better leff 
him alone and hook it. If the peelers comes in they^ll 
nab us safe as taters — diet's tell the Missis, and cut." 

"You does what you likes, Jem," returned the 
firsts "I sees arter this here gemman, cos why? I 
knows him, d'ye see. This here's Mister Parker, 
what keeps the picter-shop close to my crossin', and 
gives me a brown twice a week any day this sebn 
year." 

"That's a 'oss of another colour," said Jem — 
*' Tellee what — 'Spose we takes him up to our crib 
till sich times as he comes roim' — ^if he's the gemman 
as you say, he'll stan' summat 'ansome to-morrer." 

'^ He's safe to do that — we'll car' him up at once — 
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tell Mother Maggs to show a Ught. I wonder if she 
knows the coyes what spiced him.'' 

Mrs. MaggSy when csJlei to conncily of course knew 
nothing about it ; she never did know anything about 
such matters; that sort of knowledge would have 
ruined her trade^ and she could not afford to cultiyate 
a memory; so she didn't recollect that anybody had 
been in the room all the while the gentleman was 
there. But she had a dislike to hocussing, and a 
greater distaste for the police investigations which 
were apt to arise out of it, and was therefore nothing 
loth that Jem Birch and his companion should deposit 
the patient in their own crib; and she accordmgly 
accompanied them with a candle as they carried their 
burden up the narrow stairs^ and saw it deposited on 
the filthy mattress. 

It was long past midnight when BoUy awoke to 
consciousness. His first sensations informed him that 
he was enduring suffocation tmder a mountainous 
load, and these were succeeded by tortures of the 
brain so harrowing as well nigh drove him frantic; 
then followed a hissing in the ears and a burning 
thirst. He groped about in the dark, and his hand 
lighted on a pitcher of water, which Mrs. Maggs, 
learned in the treatment of such cases, had, before 
going to bed, herself placed within reach. Dolly 
grasped it with both hands, and with a thrill of 
delight unequalled in all his past experience, drank 
like a fish. Then he lay back relieved, and endea- 
voured to recollect what had happened to him. He 
was not long in guessing a part, at least, of the truth. 
He had been hocussed in the beggarly tavern where 
he had taken his grog. His hands instinctively 
wandered to his pockets, which were all empty, and 
confirmed him in that conclusion. But wnat had 
happened next P His first idea was that he had been 
turned into the streets, and subsequently carried off to 
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prison by the poKce as a case of " found dead drunk." 
He looked around, and felt around, with the assurance 
of certifying this suspicion also; but the place in 
which he lay was smaller than any prison cell ; there 
was no straw on the floor, and the walls were planks 
of wood, frail and shaky to the touch. High up out 
of his reach, even if he were strong enough to stand, 
was a Httle window, through which he could discern a 
single star twinkling brightly. He listened ; for some 
time he heard nothing but the thump, thump of his 
own heart and the singing in his ears : but at length 
fancied that he caught the sounds of hoarse laughter 
and jollity in some distant chamber of the building. 
On trying to get up he found himself too weal^, and 
that the attempt renewed the pain and giddiness. If 
he called for nelp, it was doubtM if he would be 
heard, and, for all he knew, he might still be in the 
hands of the scoundrels who had poisoned and robbed 
him. He resolved therefore to he still and wait for 
the day ; and, again addressing himself to the pitcher 
of water, sought to compose himself to sleep. 

But sleep would not come, though he tried all 
manner of coaxing attitudes, beneath that miserable 
rug. As a last resource, and one which had never 
failed him yet, Dolly began counting a thousand. He 
had got past the sixth hundred when suddenly a beam 
of light flashed into his kennel, and after fcraversing 
the wall in all directions, settled in a round spot as 
big as a pippin on the boards over his head. The 
Hght was accompanied by the clatter of feet and the 
sound of rough voices in conversation, evenr word of 
which was as audible to Dolly as if it nad been 
intended for his edification. 

He raised himself noiselessly on his mattress, leaned 
forward, and applied his eye to the orifice in the 
wainscot through which the light shone, and which 
was formed by the dropping out of a» knot in the 
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shrunken plank. He looked into a room some sixteen 
feet square, furnished with four beds, and a small table 
in the centre, on which stood a flaring lamp. Four 
men, who had been talking loudly as they entered^ 
had taken each a seat at the foot of his bed, and now 
commenced a colloquy in a subdued tone on a matter 
of business of a ratner serious nature, to which Dolly 
took the liberty of paying his undivided attention. 
He shook in his shoes as their discussion revealed to 
him the fact that they were a gang of housebreakers 
assembled for the concoction of a robbery — ^but he 
listened none the less intently for \hB,t, and not a 
word escaped him. The quadruple alliance to whose 
secret councils he was thus a covert auditor consisted 
of none other than our old friend the Tinker, and 
three of his confederates, Messrs. Blister, Ferret and 
Junk. 

Dolly, to use his own expression afterwards, took 
stock of three of the fellows, and could have sworn to 
them in anjr court in Christendom ; of the fourth, who 
sat with his back to him, he saw, of course, less, but 
even him he could have identified by his voice. 

We shall not regale the reader with the details of 
the conspiracy, and the blackguard iocularity and 
low slang which characterised that midnight council. 
Enough to say that the exploit determined on was 

the robbery of Sir Edward Etherton's house in 

Square; that measures were agreed on for securing 
everything of value — opiate, pictures, vases, hangings, 
the choicest volumes of the library — ^ of which were 
to be carried off through the mews in the rear, in 
which a stable had been temporarily rented for the 
purpose. The expedition had been planned by the 
Tinker, in revenge for his defeat at the Priory, and 
was to come off on the following Sunday night. If 
the thing were cleverly done, and the man and 
woman in possession barricaded in the cellar without 
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a hubbub — ^they would get, as Mr. Ferret remarked, a 
start of a clear day or two before the poUce got the 
first scent of the business ; and after that they might 
defy them. 

Dolly heard nothing more of importance ; but here 
was food for reflection; and long after the burglars 
had blown out their Kght and taken to snoring in 
concert, he lay wakeftd and anxious, revolving in his 
mind what course he should adopt. Towards dawn 
he fell into a doze, which, though it endured not an 
hour, refreshed him wonderfully, and enabled him to 
watch his opportunity and effect his escape, which he 
did by steahng down stairs as soon as he heard the 
oblivious Maggs on the move, and bolting past that 
astonished Hebe as she threw open the street door. 
In a few minutes he had made his way into Holbom, 
stepped into a hackney coach, and was on the route to 
his own house. 

The course Dolly had resolved upon,^after mature 
deliberation, was one that did credit to his sagacity. 
Instead of proceeding at once to Bow Street, as most 
men would have done, and laying open the conspiracy 
before the police authorities — ^he had no sooner roused 
^ up the astonished cripple and borrowed a shilHng of 
him to pay the coach, than he sent him to order a 
post-chaise to be brought to the door — going himself 
and knocking a neighbour out of bed for the loan of a 
ten-pound note in the meanwhile. Dolly had argued 
thus with himself: "Sir Edward Etherton is the 
friend and patron of my friend and patron Mr. Clay- 
don. There is no need for hurry, as there are four 
days between this and Sunday. If I go to the police, 
they will most likely blunder the business, as they 
always do ; and at any rate. Sir Edward, as the person 
most concerned, has the chief right to the information 
I can give him. If it comes to him through Mr. 
Claydon, it will do that gentleman no harm and me 
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just as mucli good." At tlie bottom of this reasoning 
there was a dash of conceit, as the reader will perceive 
— but Mr. Parker, like the rest of us, had his failings, 
and would indeed neyer have thought of setting up as 
a model of perfection. 

Dolly had time to make his toilet and slip on his 
gala suit, before the chaise stood at the door ; but he 
was rattling out of town before the shops were open, 
and soon on the macadamised road m fcdl gallop 
towards Wensley. He fell asleep, and slept for three 
hours on the route, and arrived safely at the Priory 
between four and five in the afternoon of the very day 
that Sponnington had left it. 

He was soon closeted with Claydon, who, surprised 
beyond measure at his appearance, his unwonted 
gaiety of apparel, and his wretchedly haggard face, 
began to suspect that his old friend's wits were 
wandering. But Dolly, without loss of time, plunged 
into business, and gave a detailed recital of the events 
of the preceding night — concluding by asking " Have 
I done right in coming to you ? " 

"Right, most certainly, Parker — you could not 
have done better — you have saved a day by coming 
instead of writing — ^your iutelligence is of more 
importance than you imagine. You must first take 
the refreshment you need, and in the meanwhile I 
will see Sir Edward who must hear your tale from 
your own mouth." 

Leaving Mr. Parker at his refection, for which his 
ride and long abstinence had given him an appetite, 
Claydon sought Sir Edward, and communicated the 
intelligence his friend had brought. 

" Really," said the baronet, " I am infinitely obliged 
to the rascals for the honour they intend me, and 
will prepare them a reception suitable to their dignity. 
But seriously, my dear boy, is not this the very best 
news we could have received. The villain we are in 
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search of walks deliberately into the trap we shall set 
for him, and, once in our power, he can be dealt with 
as we choose, without the interference of a third 
party, and possibly without incurring that publicity 
which, as you wiU perceive, under these afflicting 
circumstances, it is oi all things most imperative that 
we should escape/' 

" I see," said Claydon, " you do not propose having 
recourse to the poKce at all — at least m the first 
instance/' 

"I think not; but we will talk the matter over. 
In the mean time we will send for Dennet, and when 
our good friend from town has rested and refreshed 
himself, we can have him in and compare notes. It 
will be a satisfaction to me to be quite certain that he 
has identified the villain who stole my child." 

Dennet was not long in coming, and when he was 
confronted with Parker their descriptions taUied so 
exactljr that all doubts as to the identity of the Tinker 
and his crew with the gang whose complots the dealer 
had overheard vanished at once. It remained now to 
decide upon the measures to be adopted to secure the 

Sjrsons of the gang, and above all things of the boy 
enjy, whom in all liklihood they would bring with 
them. The capture of the four scoundrels would 
present no difficulty if ordinary precautions were used: 
the only thing to be feared was lest any indication ot 
their being expected — ^and for such it was but rea- 
sonable to suppose they would be on the watch — 
should lead them to abandon their enterprise. To 
prevent this it was agreed that no communication 
on the subject should be made to the honest couple 
in possession, up to Saturday night, when they should 
receive a note desiring one of them to wait up for the 
arrival of messengers from Wensley, for whom beds 
were to be prepared : any force they thought proper 
might then be mtroduced, and lying perdu during the 
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Sunday, be ready for action at the critical moment. 
The baronet himself resolved to be one of the party, 
and was not to be moved from his purpose. Claydon 
would not be left out, and Dolly, for a private reason 
of his own, also stipulated for the honour of assisting 
at the denouement of his own proper romance. Den- 
net would go as a matter of course — ^his moral 
influence witn the Tinker being judged likely to have 
considerable weight in case of obstinacy on the part of 
that worthy after capture. 

This was aU that could be resolved on at present : 
in the meanwhile the baronet, whose restlessness 
would not let him remain idle, would return to town 
with Mr. Parker, where he would take possession of 
Claydon's lodgings, which should be their rendezvous 
— and would concert further measures, if necessary, 
with an old and valued friend. Glaydon and Dennet 
would join him on the Saturday ; and as he and Mr. 
Parker would post back to town during the nig;ht, it 
was easy for the fact of his loumey to be kept private. 

We shall pass over the interval between the 
concoction of this counter*plot and the time of its 
execution. When the party met at the rendezvous 
on the Saturday evening, Claydon had a pair of hair 
triggers in his side pocket ; Dennet appeared with the 
old bell-mouthed brazen blunderbus ; and Dolly pro- 
duced a yard-long holster pistol of the days of Charles 
the First, which had figured on the field of Naseby, 
into which, however, he had the sense to convey not 
so much as a grain of gunpowder. 

The baronet smiled, "You are a formidable corps, 
gentlemen," he said, " but, trust me, I do not intend 
that you should risk your valuable lives in an encoun- 
ter with these vagabonds. My friend Colonel 

has made ample provision for their entertainment 
without endangering you, as you will find." 

About an hour after midnight the party drove to 
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the neighbourhood of Square. Claydon first 

aKghted, and walking through the deserted streets, 
found, as he had been taught to expect, the door on 
the latch, and entered without knocking ; the baronet 
followed shortly after, and then came Dennet and 
Parker. In the library they found a sergeant and 
half a dozen privates of the guards drawn up to 
receive them. "These, gentlemen," said Sir Edward, 
*' are to be our garrison. I thought, il* there is to be 
any fighting, that those who understand the business 
would be the best to take it in hand. It is now late, 
and the best thing we can do is to betake ourselves to 
rest. To-morrow we must amuse ourselves as we can 
in a quiet way." 

The morrow came, and to some of the party passed 
wearily enough in the candle-lighted rooms, which, 
with blinds down and shutters closed admitted not a 
blink of day. Claydon and the baronet passed the 
time in reading and conversation ; Parker got into the 
library, and turned over old folios and black-letter 
volumes, and the soldiers bivouaced in the] servants' 
hall amid clouds of tobacco-smoke. Dennet, to whom 
the time seemed intolerably long, roamed the house in 
his stockings, and at length discovered a safe out-look 
through a closet window in the garret which com- 
manded a view of three sides of the square, and which 
by the skilful disposition of a small mirror he made 
also to command the fourth. Here he seated himself 
comfortably to watch for any reconnoitring party 
whom the enemy might despatch to the field of 
operations. His patience was rewarded towards dusk 
by the apparition of the Tinker himself disguised as a 
coal-heavei^, who came slouching carelessly along, 
staring like a lout at everything, and not forgetting to 
stare liberally at the baronet's house. There was 
nothing to excite his mistrust, and as ho went whis- 
tling and scuffling away, Dennet felt sure the affair 
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would come off. Still he did not relish the idea of 
leaving everything to the soldiers, and resolved to act 
for himself if need should arise. He now went down 
stairs to examine the offices on the basement. Here 
he discovered, under the garden wing, a beer cellar 
secured by a ponderous bar, which, while it would 
resist all assaults upon the door from without, could 
be instantly removed from within ; and at the same 
time, the door, pierced with one or two holes for 
ventilation, allowed his eye to traverse the length of 
the garden wall, over which the gang must necessarily 
make their way into the premises. Dennet made 
these observations for his especial benefit, and said 
nothing about them. 

The day, which had been showery and gusty, 
passed away, and the night set in windy and tem- 
pestuous. Towards midnight, the soldiers being posted 
m a closet upon the stairs which the gang must 
ascend to reach the parlours, the rest of the garrison 
proceeded without a Hght to an upper room in the 
rear, whence, between the bars of the Venetians, all 
that was visible through the darkness could be ob- 
served. Twelve o'clock struck. Another weary hour 
Bissed away — and still no symptom of the robbers, 
ennet was just beginning to think that they had 
betrayed themselves after all, when he caught the 
twinkle of a light through a chink in the loft over the 
stable of the next house. He drew Claydon's attention 
to the spot. The Hght disappeared the next moment 
— ^but after a short pause, the door of the stable below 
flew suddenly open and revealed a group of dusky 
figures in the act of lugging a stout packing-case 
towards the wall. The whole party were now intently 
watching the movements of the gang, as they proceeded 
to build a practicable flight of steps to the top of the 
wall, and then to let down a stout ladder on me inner 
side. Before this process was completed Dennet had 
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sKpped away and apprised the sergeant of what was 
taking place, but he did not return to the party 
upstairs. The burglars, all four, descended into the 
garden, and the next moment had begun cutting out 
me glass and boring with augers at the shutters of the 
servants' hall. Claydon stealthily drew up the blind, 
raised the window without noise and looked out for a 
moment. "They are expert hands," he said, "they 
have opened the shutters, and we may expect the 
honour of their company immediately." And he was 
right — ^for the next minute they were heard rapidly 
ascending the stairs, without any particular observance 
of caution— doubtless intending to seize, gag and bind 
the honest couple in possession, before tiiey proceeded 
to business. But they had scarcely reached the first 
landing — ^wheni;he words "Forward — ^march ! " rang 
through the house, followed by the steady tramp of 
the dragoons. The villains, finding themselves caught 
in a trap, rushed up the stairs, thinking to escape by 
the roof into the next house, which was empty. On 
the upper landing, however, they were confronted by 
Claydon with a pistol in each hand, by Parker with 
his ominous old weapon, and by the baronet with a 
sword in one hand and a lighted candle in the 
other. 

" It is a surrender, gentlemen, I suppose," said the 
baronet, as the rascals, recoiling from the outstretched 
muzzles and glittering point, looked ruefully over 
their shoijlders upon the advancing bayonets in their 
rear. ^ 

"Well," said Mr. Blister, who as spokesman lost 
nothing of his habitual nonchalance, " I reckon it is — 
the chances is agin us, and we gives in, perwided you 
treats us a» gentlemen." * 

" I am afraid I can make no conditions," returned 
the baronet — "but drop your weapons, and no vio- 
lence shall be offered you." 
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The* men tlirew down their iron implements, and 
submitted doggedly. 

** You are but three," said Sir Edward ; " we ex- 
pected the honour of receiving four. I trust your 
mend has also favoured us with his company." 

" You have been too well informed, your honour," 
was the reply : " three of us nabbed is three too many 
— ^if our comrade has got clear, so much the better for 
him." 

While this conversation was going on the sergeant 
and his men had effectually pinioned the prisoners, 
who were then marched down mto the library. 

"Which of these fellows," said the baronet to 
Parker, " is the Tinker ? '' 

" Neither of them," said Dolly ; " I only hope the 
scoundrel may not have got ofif." 

" If he has escaped we have had all our pains for 
nothing. Dennet ! Dennet ! where is Dennet ? " 

Dennet did not answer: let us see what had 
become of him. When he had informed the sei^eant 
of what was going on, instead of returning upstairs he 
had gone and esconced himself in the beer-cellar 
before mentioned. Here he enjoyed a near view of 
the rogues' proceedings, and watched them at his 
ease. No sooner had ike fellows scaled the wall, and, 
traversing the garden, reached their point of attack, 
than Dennet, removing his heavy bar and softly 
opening the door, crept along beneath the shrubs, and 
watched their movements. They soon effected a 
breach, and three of them entered without ceremony, 
leaviDg the Tinker without, probably to receive their 
plunder and convey it over the wall. Dennet's first 
operation was stealthily to remove the ladder, which 
he bore to some distance and concealed among the 
shrubs ; he then placed himself in ambush near the 
place it had occupied, to await the moment of action. 
The Tinker stooa still, either awaiting the appearance 
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of a comrade or some directing signal. But all at 
once the loud " Forward — ^marcli ! *' of the sergeant, 
and the tramp of the soldiers, which even reached the 
ears of Dennet at the end of the garden, sent the 
villain off like a shot in the direction of the ladder. 
But lo ! in place of the laddei: there stood the Lock- 
keeper presenting his brazen blunderbuss. With a 
desperate oath, the Tinker started back, and taking a 
running leap endeavoured to scale the wall in another 
part. The soil was wet and slippery — ^the wall was 
nine feet high and rotten at the top, and the brick 
which he seized with his hand came away in his 
grasp. 

"Try that again,'* said Dennet, presenting his 
piece, " and you are a dead man." 

But the Tinker, whom the near vision of the 
gallows had goaded to desperation, again essayed the 
leap, and this time succeeded in grappling the wall 
firmly with both hands. Dennet, as the man swarmed 
up the bricks, had already his finger on the trigger, 
when a nobler instinct made him dash the weapon to 
the earth and seize the Tinker by the legs. In spite 
of some desperate lacks, he held on with his whole 
weight, and both fell heavily to the ground. The 
struggle was furious, but not long : enraged and 
frantic as he was, the drunken Tinker was no match 
for his robust and muscular antagonist. In a few 
minutes he lay powerless in his grasp, and drawing no 
more breath than a very moderate aUowance regulated 
by the relaxation of Dennet's knuckles. 

While the baronet was deploring the escape of the 
Tinker, and loudly inquiring for Dennet, the latter 
was composedly binding his captive's arms, lifting him 
to his feet, and urging him forward, somewhat in pig- 
drover fashion, for presentation to the company within. 
When he emerged with his prisoner from the beer- 
cellar, and reached the foot of the stairs, Claydon, 

M 
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who, with the sergeant, had come in search of him, 
met him with a hght, and ushered the pair into the 
library. Never, perhaps, was so hideous a sight as 
these two combatants presented received with a more 
hearty welcome: both were covered with the black 
soil of the garden, and both were richly crimsoned 
with the effect of tiie compliments they had mutually 
exchanged. The baronet's eyes flashed with a terrible 
expression as they glanced at the abject villain cower- 
ing before him; he did not speak, but he caught 
Dennet's soiled and bloody palms between his own, 
and pressed them earnestly, with a look which went to 
the honest fellow's heart. 

Claydon whispered to the sergeant, who marched 
off his men and the three prisoners they had taken to 
their quarters below — leaving the Tinker alone with 
the party. The coward, whom desperation only had 
goad!ed to fight for his life, was now not only exhausted 
by his recent struggle, but so terrified by apprehensions 
of his fate as to be incapable of responding to a single 
question. Thejr brought brandy and touched his hps 
with the fiery hquid : the fellow seized the glass and 
drained it — and then another and another — and then 
his dull eyes gleamed once more with savage fury as 
he turned them on his captors. 

The baronet conferred with Claydon, and the latter 
now stepped forward and questioned the prisoner. 

" We might have had you apprehended," he said, 
"by the officers of justice. We have preferred 
securing you ourselves, for reasons which you will be 
at no loss to understand." 

"What do I know about it?" retorted the villain 
— " you will hang me if you can, I reckon." 

" Your fate may yet depend very much on yourself. 
If you are obstinate you will have to face the utmost 
rigour of the law. Listen to me. All is known — 
your poor wife is dead." 
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**And blabbed — ^the sbe-devil! that's what you 
mean to say P " 

^'And made on her death-bed a full confession 
before a magistrate and witnesses/' 

" Gammon ! '' returned the brute, "a wife's evidence 
is nothing." 

"Ellen Joiies — aye, that touches you I see — ^EUen 
Jones has corroborated your wife's confession." 

The Tinker started, swore a furious oath — ^then bit 
his lips and remained silent. 

"IS'ow, listen again," said Claydon, "Surrender 
the boy to his parents — ^tell us where he may be 
found, and upon his recovery we forego all punishment 
which the law would inflict upon you for the crime of 
stealing him : and though you wUl go from hence to 
prison for the burglary of to-night, endeavours will be 
made for a mitigation of penalfy, and nothing will be 
said of the resistance you nave made, or of the former 
attempt upon the Priory. Refiise — and you have a suc- 
cession of charges to meet which may affect your life." 
Steggs rested his bound hands on his knees, held down 
his head, and was evidently pondering the proposition. 

"Perhaps," said Dolly Parker, stepping forward, 
"I can furnish this worthy man with an additional 
argument for the compromise held out to him. Look 
at me, my friend ; I believe I do you no injustice in 
saying that you flavoured my grog for me last Tuesday 
afternoon at Mrs. Maggs's in fixe Dials. Ha, you 
may well stare. That piece of dexterity cost you 
dear ; if you had allowed me to go my way in peace, 
I should not have overheard your plans that same 
night; and in tiiat case this bold expedition might 
have sueceeded. Now what I have to say, is this : 
assent to the proposition made to you by this gentle- 
man, and I will forget the hocussing and robbery of 
myself — otherwise — I assure you you will find my 
memory remarkably bright." 
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The Tinkei:, who had stared fixedly at Parker 
during this speech, evidently admitted the force of the 
axguinent. "-I'll consider it," he said, " but I'm not 
gomg to do nothin' without acquaintin' my pals." 

"Ton shall have an hour for consideration," said 
Claydon. "Dennet, introduce him to his comrades. 
It IS now two o'clock ; at three, remember, we have 
your definitive answer." 

On referring the matter to his comrades, and appri- 
sing them that in return for information which it was 
ia his, Steggs's, power to supply, the baronet was 
inclined to treat them kniently, the Tinker found 
them unanimous in the opinion that he should em- 
brace the oflfered terms. Accordingly, when tiie hour 
was Tip, he made a clean breast of it—acknowledging 
that he had kept the baronet's child in lieu of }pB 
own, and defending the act on two grounds — ^first, 
that but for the substitution, which he had never 
countenanced, the baronef s boy would have been 
drowned, and not his, and theren)re he had a right to 
the living child; and, secondly, that his wife would 
have gone frantic had the child been torn from her. 
The boy was now in good hands, where he was taken 
care of, and they would find him a^t Mrs* Piowl's, in 
the Seven Dials. 

These particulars were hardly communicated, when 
a party of police, whom Claydon had sent for, arrived, 
and the captured gang were delivered into their 
hands, and carried off to prison on a charge of being 
caught in the attempt at robbery. Then, the garrison, 
pretty well wearied out, lay down fpr a few hours* 
rest. 

The sun had not long risen, when Claydon, after a 
short sleep, descended to the library : Sir Edward was 
there before him, and Dennet, looking now fresh and 
lively as ever, entered a moment afterwards, with 
Dolly at his heels. Shortly a coach drove up to the 
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door, and Dennet and the baronet stepped into it. 
They drove off in an easterly direction, through 
Leicester Square, into Long* Acre, whence they turned 
up into the Seven Dials. Few of the shops were yet 
open, and that of Mrs. Prowl presented nothing but a 
placarded face of battered shutters to the day. They 
oirove on — ^took a wider circuit, and entered the Dials 
from another quarter; again they passed the shop, 
which was blind and undemonstrative as before ; and 
again they winged their circular tiight, and drew a 
third time towards that dingy centre of attraction. 
As they approached this time, B^'y was in the act of 
taking down the shop shutters. The coach pulled up 
at a stone -throw's distance> and Dennet alighting 
unobserved, for the street was almost deserted, ad- 
vanced towiards the boy. His hatid was alread]^ on 
the Httie fellow^s shoulder, ere he was recognised. 
When B^*y tulned his shock head atid caught sight 
iof his benefactor, he dropped on the ground the 
shutter he was lifting, and began shouting and frisk- 
ing like a dog tiiat had found its master. ''Ain't I 
flad just a bit P " he bawled, " an' won't you stop an' 
a' some breakfast along o' me an' the old oomanP 
an' how is the Missis an' Mr. Qillyf " aad twenty 
other questions all in a breath. Dennet patted )m 
fihock-head — talked to him kindly> and led him by 
the hand up the street. When he came whete the 
carriage stood, he suddenly caught him up in his 
arms, stepped through the open door — and in an 
instant was rattling at Ml gallop oret the stdnes 

towards Square. 

"Where's you takin' I to? I han't done nothin'," 
said the boy. 

" Nobodv shall hurt you, my Kttie man," said the 
baronet, who had seized the boy's hand. " Come to 
me — come ! " 
But Benjy shrunk back and clung to Dennet, fixing 
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liis dark eye at the same time on the face of the 
speaker. The baronet turned away his head to con- 
ceal his emotion — ^bnt did not rehnqnish the little 
dirty hand. 

When they arrived at the house, Parker, of whom 
the party now took leave (the baronet promising to 
make him an early visit) was despatched to reheve 
the anxieties of Mrs. Prowl, and to settle matters with 
that general mother in a way that recompensed her 
grandly for her kindness to her prot^g^. In the 
course of the morning the little Benjy underwent a 
transformation at the hands of the hair-dresser and 
tailor, which, taken in connection with the good living 
he had enjoyed under the Prowl system of diet, made 
a most marvellous change in his appearance. It was 
hardly completed when Claydon was struck with the 
bo/s likeness to his sister, and could not refrain from 
noticing it to the baronet. " Is it possible," said Sir 
Edward, "that you see it now for the first time? 
The resemblance thrilled me at the first view." 

Benjy, whom we ought now to call Reginald, for 
that was the name which he had received at Ihe font, 
was immensely satisfied with his improved appearance, 
and pronouncing himself " a stunnm' swell " strutted 
with the air of a lord before a huge mirror. At noon 
the travelling-carriage drew up to the door. Dennet 
took his seat with the coachman on the box. Claydon, 
the baronet and his son stepped into it — and the heir 
of Wensley, in the embrace of his delighted parent, 
rode onward to his home and his inheritemce. 
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ALL S WELL THAT ENDS WELL. 

Our story now leaps over a chasm of a dozen years, 
and shall conclude with a brief recapitulation of the 
events that have transpired in the interim which are 
of most importance to the subjects of it. 

The little shock-headed boy Benjy has shot up to 
the height of five feet ten inches, and has amplified in 
breadth and proportions correspondingly. It was the 
task of Mary Etherton to educate the heart and 
feelings of the neglected little outcast to gentleness, 
truthralness and filial reverence — a task which she 
undertook with aflfection and performed with a devo- 
tion that never relaxed in zeal or intermitted in eflfort. 
To say the truth, she found a rich reward in the 
labour. The little fellow, under the supervision of real 
kindness, was docility itself; with the absence of the 
hard living and the tyrannical usage to which he had 
been accustomed, the old obstinacy to which they had 

fiven birth, and which had characterised his child- 
ood, vanished to appear no more. And though as a 
child he had been cunning beyond the comprehension 
of persons of mature years, the atmosphere of sim- 
plicity, sincerity and candour in which ne now began 
to live killed the odious and noxious vice of dissimula- 
tion, and nourished a manly frankness which grew 
and strengthened with each revolving year. Care 
was taken that neither by word nor deed should the 
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degrading circumstances of liis past condition be re- 
called or recognized ; and ere the boy had attained his 
thirteenth year, if they had not departed from his 
recollection, they remained only as vague and dreamy 
remembrances upon which, from the natural objective- 
ness and vivacity of his temperament, he was not 
disposed to dwell. One result of his early wandering, 
vagabond life never entirely departed from him, and 
that was the habit of facing the weather at all seasons : 
this propensity, as he grew strong, led him into 
adventurous excursions, "raich, if they were sometimes 
a source of alarm to the parents who had mourned 
him so long as dead, and nailed his restoration with 
such supreme satisfaction — served at the same time to 
strengthen his frame and foster a spirit of generous 
courage. It was singular to mark the readiness with 
which one so young adapted himself to the luxurious 
appliances of his new position, and ascertained to 
their utmost limits the privileges and resources of 
which it made him the master. There may have 
been nothing more in this than the natural develop- 
ment of a frank boyish character; but it is little 
wonderful that the dependents and retainers in his 
father's household saw in it something more — ^the 
instinctive nobleness, to wit, of the Etherton blood 
and breed — or, that the delighted parents themselves 
unconsciously adopted a like idea. The boy never 
lost his attachment for Dennet and his wife, and it 
was found impossible to keep him away from the 
Lock for many days together. The consequence was 
that Dennet had to accept a post in the baronet's 
household, where he replaced the old steward whom 
Sir Edward superannuated to make way for him. 
When the boy had reached his fourteenth year — and 
not until all traces of his early degradation were no 
longer recognisable — ^the charge of his education was 
confided to the good old vicar. It could not have 
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fallen into better hands. TJnder his management the 
acquisition of knowledge became a pleasure, and not a 
burden. He knew the art of rendering study delight- 
ful, and of banishing the element of drudgery from the 
labours of the student. The boy made rapid and solid 
progress, and with every fresh acquisition imbibed a 
thirst for more. He read eagerly though not greedily, 
and in a remarkable way made thoroughly his own 
the information he derived, either from books, con- 
versation, or the experiences of his daily life. As a 
stripling he was accomplished beyond his years, perhaps 
for the very reason that his early misfortunes had 
saved him from the curse of cramming in his child- 
hood. As his mind and person developed into man- 
hood, his superior intelligence and frank manliness of 
manner won the general admiration. He became a 
keen sportsman, a bold rider, a daring swimmer, and 
a dead shot ; but had no more pride in such trifling 
accomplishments, which cost him no effort to acquire, 
than was justified by their value. 

The influence of the new-found son upon the pa- 
rents is not in its full import to be estimated here. 
The mother, who from the period of his supposed 
death had languished the greater part of the weary 
time in a sick chamber, was not at first apprised of 
the recovery of her lost child. The odd little fellow 
was introduced to her as a prot6g6 of the baronet's, 
whom he had rescued from ill-treatment and intended 
to educate and protect. It was not until the evident 
affection of her husband for the adopted boy — ^his 
strange similarity in feature to Miss Etherton already 
alluded to, and, though in a less degree, to her hus- 
band — and, it may be, the yearnings of her own heart, 
had half discovered the secret, that it was at length 
cautiously confided to her by the baronet himself. 
Contrary to his fears, the revelation, though it over- 
whelmed her for the moment, brought with it a heal- 
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ing power, and contributed in course of time to the 
re-establishment of her health. But she could not 
bear to be again severed from the child so long lost, 
and for many weeks would hardly suffer him out of 
her sight. His grotesque ways and singular speech 
half annoyed, half amused her ; but his tender appre- 
ciation and return of the caresses she lavished upon 
him awoke the ftdl tide of her affection, which flowed 
with redoubled force upon the recovered object of her 
love and carei Sir Edward, it is probable, was no less 
affected by the revolution in his way of life brought 
about by the unhoped for, unthought of, recovery of 
his son and heir. That frigid, dignified semblance in 
which he had wrapped himself from the unwelcome 
sympathy of the world, melted away before the viva- 
cious gambols and unsophisticated merriment of the 
urchin who now called him Papar^ and exacted with- 
out hesitation or scruple every indulgence his inge- 
nuity could extract. The ignorant child became flie 
companion of the profound senator ; he held him by 
the nand, he walked by his side, he listened to his 
talk — and he put ten thousand questions which the 
blankest ignorance only can propound to defeat the 
sagacity of the wisest. 

In the society of his son, as the lad grew in 
years and wisdom, the baronet renewed his youth 
and the habits and pursuits of his earKer life. No 
longer secluded in his study, he was again the 
hospitable and cheerful host and the frequent guest 
of tl\e surrounding gentry, and thus drew about 
him the genial influence of good society and refined 
manners, in whose atmosphere he and all around 
him grew the wiser and the happier. 

"But," says the reader, "what of Mary Etherton, 
the boautifiil and gentle heiress P " Verily, the ques- 
tion is a pertinent one, and must be answered. Mary 
Etherton, the heiress, then, exists no longer, and must 
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be soiiglit for in the person of Mis.^ now Lady Hanley 
Claydon, for daydon's mastery in his art Las won 
from his sovereign the honour of knighthood. When 
Mary, by the sudden appearance of a son and heir 
upon the scene, was transformed from a wealthy 
heiress, the object of covetousness to lordlings, into a 
loveljr, accomplished and noble-minded girl, and 
nothing else, — then, Claydon discovered that he loved 
her with a love deeper than life, and that he should 
be miserable without her. He made no secret of the 
matter with his friend the baronet, but modestly urged 
his claim, and was accorded permission to woo and win 
the maiden, if he could. How he wooed and how he 
won are matters with which we do not profess to be 
intimately acquainted. All we know is the fact, that 
Mary Etherton and Hanley Claydon were married in 
Wensley parish church by old Wjonerton on the day 
that young master Reginald was twelve years old, in 
the presence of a pretty large circle of friends, of whom 
they took leave some three hours affcer, and started on 
a hjmeneal tour, as the newspapers called it, which 
occupied them six months. At the time of which we 
write, Mary is the mother of three sturdy bold-faced 
boys, and one dark-eyed little girl, as like to herself at 
the same age, if " Polly- woman " is to be believed, "as 
two peas out of the same pod." Lady Claydon, de- 
veloped to the frdl-blown woman and mother, is a 
model of womanly beauty and womanly grace. With 
all her old vivacii^ and playfulness she blends a 
queenly sobriety and dignity which are as natural to 
her now as was the frolicsome abandon of childhood to 
the days of her infant years. Claydon, whose industry 
and talent have realized a handsome fortune, still 
pursues his art with all the vigour and enthusiasm 
of an ardent lover of Nature, and paints as indus- 
triously as ever — ^no longer for gain, but for the reali- 
zation, if that be possible, of his own ideal of what 
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art is destined to accomplisli. He still resides in 
London, near the aged mother to whom he owed 
so much, and whose self-sacrifice he has repaid so 
well; but he and his whole family are often at the 
Priory, which they regard as a second home, and 
where there arrival is the signal for renewed rejoicings 
and festivities. 

When the Duke of A heard from his son of 

the lapse of the heiress of Wensley into a sister of the 
heir, ne commenced an immediate search for some 
other eligible party to the contract which he felt it 
indispensable to consummate without loss of time. He 
made all the more diligence because he felt assured 
that Sponnington, after the tremendous efforts he had 
thrown away at the Priory, might relapse into his old 
apathetical laziness and shake off the marrying mood 
for an indefinite period. Indeed, when he came to 
consult with the young lord on the new tactics they 
were to adopt, the latter declared at once and de- 
cidedly that he would go through that sort of foolery 
no more— not if it were to save the dukedom — ^his 
grace might act as he chose in the business, but he, 
Sponnin^on, would only be a sleeping-partner, ready 
to sign, seal and marry when the prelimmary arrange- 
ments were all settled by the contracting powers. His 
grace had no objection to this — ^indeed rather liked it 
on the whole, and he forthwith set to work according- 
ly. In six weeks from his rejection by Mary Etherton, 
Sponnington drove one wet morning to Hanover- 
Square, and married twelve thousand a year, with an 
incumbrance in the shape of an Alderman's daughter, 
the catalogue of whose personal endowments has never 
come in our way. The lady had the complaisance to 
depart this life in the second year of their imion, 
leaving him a thriving son and successor and her hun- 
dreds of thousands in the three per cents ; and within 
a year from her demise the old Duke followed her to 
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the family vault and took up his position by her side. 

As Duke of A Sponnington roused himself once 

more a little, just enough to assert the family dignity 
and support tne hereditary honours. The world re- 
gards mm as a fortunate man — ^and to the world we 
leave him. 

Dennet, on his acceptance of the office of steward to 
the baronet, had to assume the garb and the con- 
ventional maimers of a gentleman — and that was all 
he had to assume, inasmuch as Kature, by the gifl:s of 
a noble courage, a modest self-denying spirit, a natural 

Soliteness, and a warm large heart, had from the first 
esigned him for a gentleman after her own model. 
The baronet learned for the first time from his little 
son how Tom had pulled him from beneath the ice on 
that cold Christmas morning, and had made a festival 
of the occasion, without saying a syllable about it. 
Sir Edward felt the ftdl weight of his obligations to 
the noble fellow, and would have rewarded him mu- 
nificently ; but Tom, on his part, wouldn't hear of 
such a tmng as obligation at all. What he had done, 
he said, he had done because he couldn't help doin^ 
it, and for the satisfaction of his own feelings, and it 
hurt him to think of being paid for that ; the baronet 
had given him the charge of the Lock, and he con- 
sidered himself bound to do credit to such a responsible 
appointment ; and, with the baronet's permission, he 
should like to hear no more about such a trifle as a 
cold ducking. In return. Sir Edward told him that 
as he had made a point of refusing him no request, 
he should not refuse nim that — adding, there was but 
one thing he should be able to refuse him, and that 
was, permission to quit their family circle, where -he 
was to regard himself as a friend, and not as a 
servant. 

PoUy- woman laid all these things in her heart, and 
tiiought much more of them than Tom did himself. 
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She, at Lady Etherton's request, had taken control of 
the domestic department, and reigned lady paramount 
over the economics of the household. Master Regi- 
nald haunted her pretty constantly at first, and was 
never weary of loading her with presents and tokens 
of regard. She hoarded them all careftdly, along with 
the cabbage-nets manufactured by the little Benjy, 
the possession of which remains a secret between ihe 
worthy couple, and which serves as an interesting 
memorial of old times. Dennet and Polly are still 
in their mellow prime ; both pf them offer so little 
resistance to the rubs of time and circumstance, 
that those old foes to human comfort and compla- 
cency glide past without leaving a trace of their 
passage ; and to look at the saucy couple, you might 
fancy they had signed and sealed to a covenant 
according to the terms of which they are not to 
grow old at all. 

Dolly Parker settled his account manftilly with Jem 
Birch and his coadjutor, when he heard from those 
worthies, who were not of the class who hide their 
merit under a bushel, the extent of the obligation they 
had conferred upon him. In fact, Dolly astonished 
the professors of the broom into a state of mesmeric 
collapse by putting a piece of gold into the hands of 
each. Jem JBirch, nothing doubting that the coins 
had been given in mistake for shillings, clenched his 
fist over the treasure, and, with a hasty bow and 
scrape, vanished incontinently: his honester com- 
pamon, having the same conviction, tendered the 
coin back to the donor — ^when Dolly immediately 
doubled the gift, and sent him away doubly happy. 

When the baronet, according to his promise, called 
upon Dolly, the latter did not see any reason for re- 
fusing the indemnification for his trouble and outlay 
which the rich man was .but too glad to make him, 
and he accepted it accordingly. Sir Edward was not 
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content with this, but made a voluminous selection 
from the stores of the dealer to adorn the walls of the 
Priory. One consequence of the baronet's patrona^ 
was, that the little dealer came into vogue with the 
aristocratic patrons of art in the West End, and had 
idtimately to give up the dusty den in Soho, in favour 
of a roomy house in a fiashionable quarter, where, in 
the course of a few years he realised a competent 
fortune, and might have retired from business had he 
chosen so to do— though we never heard that he took 
that ultimate step in the career of a dealer ; but are 
inclined to think that he will continue to buy and sell, 
to speculate and accumulate, to the last. 

We shall conclude our story, where it began, at the 
Lock-keeper's cottage. Instead of Dennet, Mr. Gilly 
is now manager of the Lock, and wields the crank- 
handle, and takes the tolls, and keeps the accounts, 
with credit to himself, and ready money, when there 
is any business doing, to his employers. He is grown 
verv broad across the waistcoat since we saw him last, 
ana has gathered from some quarter or other an offi- 
cial and authoritative look which was no part of his 
facial characteristics in his courting days. Instead of 
"Polly- woman," the mistress of the Lock is now Betsy 
Bottle, otherwise Mrs. Gilly ; and instead of Jowler 
alone in his kennel, there are six little Gillyflowers 
running about in house and garden, and enlivening 
the solitude of the region by the interminable clatter 
and cry of their infant voices. Like Betsy herself, 
they have all the gift of tongue, and. vie with each 
other in the incessant and emulative display of their 
vocal powers. 



It is again Christmas day, and the basin is again 
frozen over and covered with snow, as the Lock rises 
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for the last time into view. The children are grouped 
round the fire, discussing an after-dinner keat of 
hoarded hazel-nuts and roasted apples. Gilly reposes 
comfortably in the old arm-chair, with his handker- 
chief spread across his knees, a pipe in his mouth, and 
his little fat eyes blinking at a warm mug of elder- 
wine, of " mother's " brewst, on the hob. Betsy 
has just hushed and crooned the youngest baby to 
sleep, and laid him in the cradle, when a step is 
heard crunching the snow without, there is a tap 
at the door, littie Willy GKIly runs to open it, and 
then, a loud cry of " Grammar Dennet ! Gramma 
Dennet ! '' which wakes up the baby and rouses 
the whole firy into a squaU of welcome, ushers in 
" Polly- woman." 

Polly has brought a bottle of good old port from the 
Priory for them to drink the health of the family; and 
she has brought ^Iso what is more welcome to Betsy 
than the wine — and that is, a budget of news, which, 
having laid aside her cloak and bonnet, and taken the 
noisiest brat upon her knee to silence him, she pro- 
ceeds to unpack. The news is, that on young Mr. 
Reginald's coming of age, which will happen on that 
day six weeks, there are to be such doings at the 
Priory as the neighbourhood of Wensley never saw 
before. The house is to be thrown open to aU comers 
— ^whole flocks and herds are to be slain — a thousand 
head of game are to be sent down from London — 
ale and wine are to flow like water — ^bands of music 
are to be summoned — and all the world are to be 
invited to eat and drink, to dance and be merry, and 
to take their fill of all of it in honour of the heir of 
Wensley. 

Betsy of course inquires into all the particulars, and 
Polly has to give them, as far as she knows, with the 
most scrupulous minuteness. But in the midst of the 
cross-questions and replies the old cuckoo-clock coos 
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out ^^Four/' and Gramma Deimety fearful lest she 
may be looked for in her absence^ has to break off her 
tale in the middle, and hastily depart. 

As she steps out of the cottage amid the good-byes 
of the household, the blank frozen aspect of the scene 
without, which differs in nothing, save in the lack of a 
hole in the ice, &om the same spot as she had seen it 
that day twelve years, recalls vividly the erents of 
that day to her recollection- "Little did I think,'* 
she says to herself, "who it would turn out to ba 
that dear Tom brought half-drowned from the dark 
water, and put into my warm bed that cold Christmas 
morning." 



END OF THE DEAD LOCK. 



N 
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IN PEISON UNDER EOBESPIEEEE. 



The following narratiye was published in a popular joumal about 
ten years ago. It forms, together with the three Bucceeding papers, a 
portion of l£e personal history of a Mend now many years deceased. 



It is nearly five-and-twenty years ^o now, since the 
events wliicli I am about to particnlanse first came to 
my own knowledge. It was alter an autumn day's ram- 
ble through a delightftd and picturesque district in the 
west of England, in company with an old friend and 

Satron who had seen much of the world, that an acci- 
ental observation on my part gave rise to the com- 
mxmication by him of this remarkable passage in his 
personal history. We had been sketchmg in a rocky 
valley, at the bottom of which a little brook ran 
sparkling and winding along its tortuous course to 
the Avon. One of the views we had brought home 
recalled to my mind a landscape which I had seen 
and admired at the Palais du Luxembourg, in Paris, 
some time before. I endeavoured to revive the recol- 
lection of the picture in the memory of my companion, 
who knew the French picture-galleries well ; but on 
my mentioning the Luxembourg, his countenance as- 
sumed a peculiar expression, which seemed to settle 
down into it, and would not depart. 

"My recollections of the Luxembourg," he said, 
" are not of pictures or the picturesque, and I assure 
you they are anything but pleasant. A whole genera- 
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tion has passed away, and another is passing, since I 
first saw it ; but were I to live a thousand years, the 
remembrance of the life I led in that palace would 
endure as long." 

Feeling my curiosity aroused by these words, I 
begged the speaker to inform me of the events, 
whatever they might be, which had made such an 
indelible impression. He was a man upon whose 
slightest word the strictest reliance could be placed; 
he was rarely given to talk of the adventures of his 
life, which had been one of many and varied ex- 
periences ; and if he was ever betrayed into confidences 
of such a kind, iJiey were generally shared but by a 
single auditor. On this occasion he did not thmk 
proper to refuse the request I made, but rousing up 
the fire, and returning its crackling blaze with a smile 
of satisfaction, he complied with my wish, in words to 
the following purpose : — 

" You have forgotten, or perhaps you did not know, 
that the Palais du Luxembourg was once used as a 
prison. In those magnificent saloons, now adorned 
with the finest works of modem art, once lay crowded 
together hundreds of the victims of the Revolution, 
momentarily expecting the doom of death by the 
guillotine. When I was a very young man, more 
patriotic than prudent, and better informed on one 
side of popular and public questions than I had taken 
the trouble to be on the other, I became mightily 
impressed with the wrongs of the people, and made it 
my ambition to become the assertor of their rights. 
Before I was eighteen I had joined one of the corres- 
ponding societies in London, and had not long joined 
it when I found myself in prison under a charge of 
sedition. Fortunately, my mends, who had money at 
their command, stirred in my behalf. I had the first 
counsel of the day, and when the trial came on, it was 
owing to his consummate address, in some degree as- 
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dsied perhaps by my own youthful appearance^ that a 
verdict of ' not guilty ' set me free. 

^^ The danger I had escaped, and the paternal ad- 
monitions wmch followed, though they wrought no 
change in my principles, considerably modified my 
conduct, and made me cautious and wary for the 
future. I grew disgusted with London, and gladly 
accepted a proposition made to me to join, in quality 
of junior partner, a firm in Paris, in whose house I 
had spent two years while completing my education. 
I consented to the investment of my little fortune in 
this concern, and forthwith repaired to Paris, to aid in 
couducting it in person. The business, being almost a 
monopoly, for we had no rivals in trade, was lucrative, 
and throve well. Though I sjonpathised with the 
progress of the Revolution, from which I expected 
great things, I kept rigidly aloof from it from the first, 
never so much as even conversing on political affairs. 
I had reason to congratulate myself on this reserve, 
when, before I had been a year in France, the atro- 
cities of the tribunals revealed the true character of 
the monsters who had usurped the government, and 
changed my sjpnpathies into the most profound ab- 
horence ana disgust. As the aspect; of the times grew 
more dark and savage, my two partners, who had 
realised a sufficient competence, began to manifest 
some alarm at their position. I Mt none myself but 
laughed at their fears; and when they proposed to 
sell me the whole concern, taking mv bills at a long 
date for the purchase money, I closed with tiieir offers 
and became sole proprietor in my own right 

" My business, which consisted merely of the trans- 
fer of a species of merchandise of which I saw only 
samples, while it occunied but little of my time, 
brought in considerable profits, and I prospered 
rapidly. True to my resolution, I avoided all med- 
dhng with politics, and devoted my leisure to studies 
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best pursued in soKtude. In little more than a year 
I had paid off my friendly creditors, and but a short 
interval stood between me and competence. The tur- 
moil, and trouble, and horror of the Bevolution never 
reached the seclusion in which I dwelt, although 
raging around me on all sides. I incurred no sus- 
picion; I received no domiciliary visits from the 
myrmidons of the knaves and despots in office; in 
the midst of the direst peril I lived m safety, peacefrd 
and undisturbed. Being conscious of enmity to no 
man, I considered myself secure from hostility on the 
part of any; and much as I deplored the bloody 
excesses which were daily enacting around me, the 
sense of personal peril never disturbed my rest, or 
interfered with the quiet routine of my life. 

" But the hour of peril came at last. I had almost 
doubled my wealth, and was looking forward to a life 
of ease and independence, when one tempestuous 
night in the showery summer of 1793, a banging at 
the street-door startled me from my first sleep, and a 
minute after a band of sinister-looking men entered 
my chamber, the leader of whom, exhibiting a warrant 
for my apprehension, commanded me to rise and 
accompany them. Assuming as cheerfcd an air as I 
could, I obeyed with promptitude, the men retiring 
while I hurriedly dressed. A carriage stood at the 
door; into this I was thrust unceremoniously, and 
driven off to a midnight tribunal then sitting at the 
Hdtel de Ville. Here I thought proper to make a 
demonstration against the ind^nity I had suffered ; 
and I angrily demanded to know what possible charge 
could be made against me. The ruffian in office re- 
plied to my remonstrance with an oath, and ordered 
me to keep silence, adding, that I was brought there 
for identification, not for trial. It would be time 
enough for me to hear the charge, he said, sneeringly, 
when I wajs called upon to answer it. It wajs in vaul 
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that I attempted a remonstrance against such an 
abominable proceeding; my indignation only excited 
the mirth of the sayages who had me in tiLeir toils^ 
and submission was my onlj course. As a last re- 
fiourcOy I begged the president to take down my 
protest. He pointed to pen, ink, and paper, and 
commanded me to write it myself. I did- so as 
briefly as possible, claiming protection as a French 
citizen. He had no sooner got a specimen of my 
handwriting than he pretended to compare it with a 
so-called seditious document produced by one of his 
subordinates, which I had never set eyes on, and 
immediately ordered me into confinement. I had to 
wait an hour after this, while others who had been 
similarly kidnapped, submitted to the same kind of 
mock examination ; and then, in company with three 
unfortunate feUow- victims, w£is driven off to the Lux- 
embourg, where we aU arrived at two o'clock in the 
morning. Here I was thrust alone into a little 
boarded ceU or cabinet, famished with a straw 
palliasse, a rag, a deal table, and a single chair, 
and lighted by a dim oil lamp, which hung from the 
lofty ceiling aoove and out of my reach. 

"Left done, my sensations were the reverse of 
pleasurable. I sat down and began as calmly as 
possible to review my position. Having for the whole 
period of my residence in Paris rigidly abstained from 
all meddling with politics, in pursuance of the resolu- 
tion abeady alluded to, I felt convinced that no charge 
really existed upon which my secret enemy, whoever 
he might be, could found an accusation. I could 
therefore come to no other conclusion than that I had 
been secretly proscribed by some one who meditated 
the plunder of my property, while I was shut up in 
prison. Bad as was this state of affairs, I saw reason 
to congratulate myself that it was no worse. I knew 
that the strictest search among my papars would re- 
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veal nothing to substantiate the charge of sedition, 
under which the magistrate had ostensibly committed 
me to prison ; and I judged that there would be little 
likelihood of my being brought to trial, as it would be 
rather the policy of those who had taken this mode of 
getting possession of my property, to keep me quietly 
confined, than to drag me before a tribunal, which, 
whether it condemned me to the scaffold or restored 
me to liberty, would hardly fail of diseoyering the 
motive which led to my imprisonment. This reflec- 
tion reHeyed me £rom the fear of the guillotine ; and 
another source of gratulation presented itself in the 
fact that as yet I had not been personally searched. 
I happened to have a considerable sum about me, and 
by imat appeared a fortuitous piece of good fortune, 
the book containing my banker's account was in the 
breast pocket of my over-coat, which I had worn 
when out on busiuess the previous evening in the rain, 
and which I had instinctively put on when compelled 
to foUow my captors to the tribunal. Before I lay down 
to sleep, I ripped a hole in the mattress, and stuffed 
the prmcipal part of my treasure into the centre of the 
straw, retaining only in my pocket a small sum for 
present use. My gaoler had locked me in, and I 
supposed that the confined area of less than ten feet 
that bounded my view, would be the limits of my 
motions during my incarceration. I threw myself on 
the wretched bed, and tried to sleep, but I saw the 
grey light of morning paling the dim rays of the lamp 
above, before I went off to slumber, and to dream of 
sunny England and the scenes where I had played in 
childhood. 

^' There was music and laughter in my dream, and 
the sounds as they grew louder awoke me ; but it was 
the laughter of men, not of children, and the music 
resolved itself into the twanging of a lute. Eubbing 
my eyes, I started up, and seeing that my door had 
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been unlocked and stood ajar^ I leaned forward and 
looked out. The spectacle of my amazed and curious 
face^ surmounted by a red night-cap extemporised 
from a silk handkerchief, was received with a burst 
of merriment loud and prolonged, proceeding from 
aboye fifty persons, mostly young and well-dressed 
men, seated on chairs and benches, or lounging on 
tables scattered over a large area, surrounded on all 
sides by wooden sheds or cells, similar to my own. 
Some of them, hailing me as ' Le Bonnet Rouge,' ^ye 
me a hearty welcome and wished me joy of my amyal. 
I made what haste I could with my toilet, and com- 
mending myself to the care of Proyiaence, joined them 
with the beist grace I could assume. As I approached, 
I requested permission to share their society, if, as I 
supposed, ju^ing from what I saw, the rules of the 
prison would allow me to partake of that pleasure. 
They bowed poHtely, and as I ceased speaking, a 
young gentleman stepped forward and yolunteered to 
enlighten me on the rules and etiquette of their com- 
panionship, such as it was, and to which it would be 
expected I should conform as a condition of member- 
ship. Taking me by the arm, he led me up and down 
the saloon, and initiated me into the nature of the 
association which the prisoners had formed for the 
double purpose of relieying the weariness of confine- 
ment, and banishing the gloOmy anticipations of that 
doom which impended oyer the major part of them. 
From his communications, I understood that although 
the saloon was free and common to all the prisoners 
for the purpose of exercise, it was ^et an agreed thing 
that no one should appear before his fellows who could 
not put a cheerful face upon the circumstances of his 
lot, whatever they might be. Those who had the 
courage to confront their fate unmoyed had a right, he 
contended, to insist upon an example of courage from 
others in the same predicament ^ Grief and gloom/ 
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he observed, ' are contagious ; and ednoe in our case 
they are nnayailing, we conceiYe that we act wisely in 
banishing them from our presence. A man who has 
not tiiie mrtitude to encounter that which is inevitabley 
has clearly no right to depress others by the exhibition 
of his feebleness. We shall be proud of the honour of 
your company if you can admit this principle and act 
upon it.' 

" I assured him that I could and would conferm to 
the rule, the practical good sense of which I could not 
but recognise, though struck with the ultra Spartan 
spirit which had dictated it. I promised never to 
offend by the exhibition of a sorrowful face before the 
assembly, nor disturb their enjoyments by my private 
regrets, which I would endure, when they became too 
oppressive, in the solitude of my cell. 

''My new Mend commended this resolution, and 
went on to intimate that if I could add to their 
amusement by any means in my power, my en- 
deavours would«.be most acceptable and regarded as 
a real benefaction. They had among them, he said, 
some musical professors; they performed dramatic 
pieces occasionally, and held debates on social and 
political questions ; and he trusted I might be able to 
take a part in some or all of these proceedings for 
their common benefit. Then, without the slightest 
agitation or change of voice or countenance, he gave 
me to understand that their first violin would leave 
them that morning, though he would entertain them 
with a final example of his talent by the performance 
of a grand cavatina, before the tumbril caUed for him, 
which would bear him off to the guillotine about 
twelve o'clock. With him would also depart fifteen 
other ^ntlemen, bound to the same final errand; 
their uttle community, he was sorry to say, was 
extremely Hable to such unpleasant reductions: the 
occasions were in fact &r too frequent to be agreeable. 
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(he raised his eyebrows and shrugged his shoxdders as 
he firpoke); but then, he added, we are constantly 
reinforced with new TecniitSy so that our circle^ thou^n 
daily yarjring in character, is generally complete m 
number. He wound up his commumcation by in- 
forming me that of t^e fifty gentlemen or so whom I 
saw around me, seven would die that morning, and he 
excused himself for not pointing out these doomed 
individuals, on the ground that if I had any curiosity 
that way, it woidd soon be satisfied without his being 
guilty of a breach of decorum. 

'' These details horrified me to a degree that I did 
not care to betray. Though I had been so lon^ in the 
centre of revolutionary atrocities, I had paid such 
exclusive attention to my own concerns, that I was in 
no way prepared for the exhibition of such a state of 
feeling in regard to sudden and murderous death as I 
now found to prevail. I could hardly repress the 
exclamations of dismay which rose to my lips ; but I 
thanked my new friend for his courtesy, and reiterating 
my promise never to appear in their social circle when 
my spirits were not up to the mark, bowed ceremonious- 
ly, and withdrew to my quarters to ruminate upon the 
intelligence he had imparted. You ma^ partly imagine 
mj feelings. I had been bom of religious parents and 
religiously educated in the protestant faith; from 
infancy I had never neglect^ the daily duties of 
reHgion, and it had been the habit of |my life to 
seek by prayer the guidance of God's providence in 
all that I imdertook ; a habit which, while it was 
confirmed by a sense of the perils by which my course 
of life in Paris had been surrounded, enabled me, in 
acting according to the best of my judgment, to leave 
the issue to the great Controller of events. To my 
mind death never appeared but with an aspect of 
imposing solemnity, and I could not accept the idea 
of meeting his ghastly approach with indifference, how 
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much less with the mockery of laughter and merri- 
ment, which at such a crisis were abhorrent to my 
imagination. I remained secluded in my cell during 
the whole of that day, a prey to the most miserable 
speculations. I was aware of the acting of the bloody 
tragedy of which I had received intimation. I heard 
the cavatina brilliantly played by the violinist, who 
knew that within an hour his head would fall upon 
the scaffold. I heard the rumbling vehicle drive up, 
which came to feed the dripping axe with the bodies 
of sixteen of my fellow-pnsoners. I saw the fated 
band defile past my half-opened door, and heard them 
respond cheerfully to the * bon voyage ' of their com- 
panions, ere they mounted the fatal cart which was to 
drag them out of the world. 

"The force of habit will, however, in a manner 
naturalize a man to any situation, however dreadful 
or unnatural in itself. As week after week rolled over 
my head in the Luxembourg, I became by degrees 
impressed with very different ideas with regard to 
death— death violent and instantaneous. My fellow 
prisoners averaged above a hundred in number, and 
most of them being in prison for offences i^ainst the 
ruling authorities, were out in the position of men who 
had knowingl]^ staked their Hves in an ambitious 
game, and having lost the stake expected to forfeit it. 
They paid the penalty as recklessly as they had 
played the ^ame ; and though I was never reconciled 
to their indifference to its value, I yet found my own 
estimate of life descending gradually lower and lower. 
They resorted to every species of amusement as a 
distraction from serious thought. Plays were acted — 
the younger prisoners taking the female parts in 
dresses procured for them by ttie gaoler's wife. Music, 
vocal and instrumental, imder the conduct of an aged 
professor who had got into prison by mistake, enlivened 
the hours of the mornings ; and card-parties arranged 
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round the tables, sat till the hour of locking up. It 
did not often happen that executions took place on 
two successive days, and sometimes the intermission 
would extend for a whole fortnight. But whenever 
the ceUs happened to be crammed a circumstance 
which I learned to regard with shuddering, the execu- 
tion of a large number was sure to follow speedily. 

" Deprived of sympathy, and devoid of occupation, 
the first months of my sojourn in this terrible place 
were months of unalleviated misery. I had been 
permitted to send to my residence for linen and 
clothes, and my servant had compassionately added 
a few of my English books. Among these was 
Baxter's 'Call to the Unconverted.' It struck me 
that I would make an occupation for myself by 
translating this into French ; and I hoped, by 
circulating it freely, and at a nominal price, I might 
do something towards stemming the torrent of pro- 
fligacy, profanitjr, and bloodshed, raging around. 
Sending for writing materials, I began the work, 
labouring at it for several hours a day, but could 
not make much progress owing to the noise and 
distractions that prevailed; but every night, after 
being locked up, I wrote for a quiet hour before 
retirmg to rest. 

" This occupation did me good. I had accomplished 
about half my undertaking, when, one morning while 
I was writing, some one tapped at my door; it was 
one of the turnkeys, who announced a new prisoner in 
the person of an Englishman, who sought to be intro- 
duced to me as to the only fellow-countryman within 
the walls. As the turnkey spoke, the new-comer 
stepped forward. He was a man apparently beyond 
the middle age, of a rather unprepossessiQg aspect, 
but with the fire of intellect in his restless eye. He 
introduced himself as Thomas Paine, the author of 
the 'Eights of Man,' and gave me to understand that 
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he was suffering in the cause of liberty. I afforded 
him such hospitality and condolence as I could, and 
helped to instal him in a vacant cell next to my own. I 
had read his writings, and knew the spirit of the man, 
and did not feel much gratified by the arrival of such 
a companion ; but as he was the reverse of obtrusive, 
he rarely interrupted my work. I put him in 
possession of the rules and etiquette of the place, as 
I had learned them myself, and warned him to keep a 
cheerful face in company. He expressed his approval 
of the regulation, though he rarely put it in practice, 
but kept close in his cell, where he wrote the best part 
of the day. He told me he was completing a work 
which would make a noise in the world, by putting 
priestcraft to the rout. He lent me a portion of the 
manuscript, and when I returned it, expressing my 
unqualified condemnation, he received the verdict with 
a laugh, assuring me that I was unable to judge 
dispassionately, from the effect of my early preju- 
dices. I did not choose to return his confidence, by 
making him privy to the design of my own labours ; 
but I felt a secret satisfaction in prosecuting them, 
which I had never felt before, and which arose from 
the thought that I might be doing something coun- 
teractive of what I considered the destructive tendency 
of his. I now wrought with greater perseverance, and 
towards the close of the winter had got my manuscript 
ready for the printer. 

" The preparation of the last few pages was much 
hindered by the crowded state of the prison. Every 
cell was occupied ; the greater number of them had 
two inmates, and I had been able to preserve my 
solitude only by the sacrifice of a considerable sum. 
We who had been long confined knew but too well 
what to anticipate from this state of affairs, and every 
night, as the lock-up hour approached, we expected 
the summons of the bell, and the reading of the 
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condemned list. Eighteen days had elapsed since the 
last execution^ and some sanguine spirits among ns 
began to hope that these judicial butcheries were at an 
end. They were deceiyed : the bell tolled again, and 
its first note brought ns in silence around the gaoler, 
as he read off the fatal list of twenty-seven names, 
with the numbers of the cells of their owners. While 
the list was reading Paine sat clutching his cell door 
in his hand, and sternly watching the gaoler. He 
slammed it to when the hst was read through ; and as 
I did not sleep that night, I knew by his restless 
movements that he also in vain sought repose. Upon 
marshalling the victims next morning m readiness 
for the tumbrils, the gaoler declared that the number 
was short by one — ^asserting, what was not the fact, 
that he had read off twenty-eight the night before. 
Upon being required to read the list again, it was not 
to be found. 'Gentlemen,' he cried out, *you must 
manage it between you somehow; I shall not peril 
my own head by sending short weight to this kind of 
baigain. Be so good as to settle it will you ? ' As he 
spoke, a volnnteer stepped forward. ' What signifies 
a da/s or a week's hh more or less P ' he said; 'I will 
go. Gentlemen, don't put yourselves out of the way — 
the affair is settled.' A murmur of applause was 
deemed reward enough for this act of self-devotion, 
which at another era, and under circumstances even 
less terrible, might have won an immortality of fame. 
This gratuitous heroism was the act of a young fellow 
not five-and-twenty ; he was allowed to lead off in the 
dance of death that morning, and was reported to have 
behaved with a gaiety and nonchalance exceedingly 
French. I know not his name; it is forgotten, 
together with his exploit, which was scarcely a three 
day's wonder, 

''Soon afterwards, from some cause or other, it began 
to be whispered about that one of the two Englishmen 
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should have made the twenty-eighth on the list, and 
Paine was stigmatised as the oishonourable person. 
It may be that these reports were founded on his 
intimacy with the gaoler, who daily brought him 
communications from his Jacobin friends. Some said 
the gaoler had erased his name from the list for the 
sake of a bribe ; but as Paine, like myself, had never 
undergone the ceremony of a trial, and was, as far as 
I could judge, unaware of the specific charge against 
him — and as the form at least of a trial was generally 
allowed to all prisoners — ^it is by no means impossible 
that his name never was down in the Kst. Still the 
rumour ran that, through his being on a visit at the 
gaoler's rooms when the rest were all locked up, he 
had learned his threatened fate, and succeeded by 
means of briberjr in averting it. 

My manuscnpt being ready, I sent for a printer, 
and employed him to get out a pretty large edition in 
a portable form at a low price. Two months were 
occupied in getting it through the press — ^the printers 
at that period being all busy. This being at last 
accomplished, I sent for a bookseller of my acquain- 
tance, gave him an order upon the printer for the 
whole edition, and directed him to sell them at half a 
franc each, or fivepence, by which, if all sold, about 
half my outlay would be reimbursed; and of this 
result, so ignorant was I of the book trade, I had not 
the slightest doubt. 

Having finished my task, I felt a satisfaction which 
I'had not known before, and was able to enjoy the few 
pleasures my situation afforded. The habit of writing, 
which I had imbibed from my employment, I now 
continued as a source of self-improvement — journal- 
izing the events of each day, and recording such 
striking characteristics of human nature and conduct 
as the rapid changes of the time presented to my 
observation. Paine kept himself immured in his cell, 
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seemed lost and abstracted on the few occasions when 
by chance we met, and appeared to have ceased all 
communication with the world both within and with- 
out the prison walls. 

"In July came the fall of Robespierre, who for 
want of physical courage failed in the desperate game 
he played. The information was sent to me by some 
anonymous friend, and in five minutes it was known 
to the whole of my fellow-prisoners, to their inex- 
pressible joy. When this news came at length, the 
mask which each man had worn so heroically to cheer 
the heart of his neighbour, dropped off, and the 
bravest and those who had shown themselves most 
scornfully defiant of a bloody death, wept and sobbed 
like little children. It unmans me even now to recall 
that hour ; let me pass it over. In the course of a 
day or two I was set at liberty. I bade farewell to 
Paine at the prison doors, and never saw him after- 
wards. On arriving at my residence in the Rue St. 
Honor^, I found, as I had expected, the house gutted 
and plundered of everything of value ; and learned 
that my faithful servant had been forcibly enlisted 
and packed off to the frontier. As soon as possible I 
procured a passport, and made the best of my way to 
London. 

"An interval of twenty years occurred before I 
again found my way to Paris. In 1814, when that 
city was in the possession of the allied powers, I had 
the good fortune to conmiend my services as a linguist 
to officers high in command in the British army. 
Their good- will placed me in a position to vindicate 
my claim to the value of the property of which I had 
been so unjustly plundered, and for tiie sake of which 
I had been proscribed and cast into prison. I was 
not slow in pushing my claim, and the quarlier in 
which I had resided thought fit to indemnify me to 
the full extent of my loss. It now occurred to me to 

o 
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apply to the bookseller who had undertaken the sale 
of my work. There he was in his old place, grown 
griz^ed and thin, but as active as ever. I had no 
difficulty in making myself known, as he recollected 
the circumstance perfectly well. To my utter astonish- 
ment and mortification, he informed me politely that 
the whole of my three thousand copies were yet upon 
his shelves, and that, as it would be a convenience to 
get rid of them, he was ready to hand me over the 
entire impression. He had not been able to effect the 
sale of a single copy, he said, though he had appUed 
the usual means of pushing the work. As a literary 
undertaking, he considerea it the most remarkable 
failure that ever came under his notice ; but he wad 
pleased to qualiftr this remark by asserting his con- 
viction that the milure was not owing to any defect in 
my Uterary capacities, but solely to the unfitness of 
such wares for the Parisian market. The whole 
edition was returned to me, minus not a single copy ; 
there was not a person to be found in all Paris in 
twenty years who would give fivepence for Baxter's 
celebrated work ! Yet I never repented the effort ; it 
had afforded me employment when I most needed it, 
and comforted me with the reflection, unfounded as it 
proved, but not the less efficient in my case, that I 
was at work for the benefit of my fellow-creatures.'' 

As my Mend finished his narrative, he rose, and 
taking down a small paper-covered volume from a 
shelf of his book-case, put it into my hands. It was 
the French edition of Baxter. " You can keep that," 
he said, '' as a memorial of my early perils, and of the 
narrative you have just heard." I pocketed the 
volume, and kept it for many years. Whether a 
search, which I lack the courage to institute, among 
my lumbered library, would at tids time of day restore 
it again to the light, is more than I can say. 
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On taming out> and then taming 0Y6r, a mass of 
old papers which had lain packed ap in a heavy mail- 
traiik for a period of more than forty years, I came 
the other day apon a little handle of docoments in 
leeal German manascript, the sight of which set me, 
old as I am, a laaghing inyolantarily, and hroaght 
back in full force to my memory the eircomstances 
which I am aboat briefly to relate. A strange thing 
is this memory, by the way, and strangely moved by 
trifles to the exercise of its marvelloas power. For 
more than forty years — ^more than the average period 
that soffices to change the generation of man upon 
earth — ^had this preposterous adventure, and every- 
thing connected with it, lain dormant in some 
sealea-up cavity of my brain, when the bare sight of 
the little bundle of small-sized German foolscap, with 
its ragged edges and blotted official pages, has set the 
whole paltry drama, with all its di^iined performers, 
in motion before the retina of my mind's eye, with all 
the reality of the actual occurence. 

It was in the spring or early summer of the year 
1805, that, in the capacity of companion and inter- 
preter to a young nobleman who was making the tour 
of Germany, I was travelling on the high-road from 
Magdeburg to Berlin. We rolled along in a stout 
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English carriage drawn by German post-horses, and 
having left Magdeburg after an early breakfast, 
stopped at a small neat town, some eighteen or twenty 
miles on our route — ^my patron intending to remain 
there for an hour or two, in the hope of being 
rejoined by a jfriend who had promised to overtake us. 
He ordered refreshment, and sat down and partook of 
it, while I, not choosing to participate, seated myself 
in the recess of an old-fashioned window, and kept my 
eyes fixed upon our travelling-carriage, from which 
the wearied horses had been removed, and which 
stood but a few paces from where I sat. 

At the end of an hour, my patron having satisfied 
his appetite, declined to wait any longer, and proposed 
that we should proceed on our journey. It was my 
office to discharge all accounts, and of course to check 
any attempt at peculation which might be made. I 
summoned the innkeeper, whose just demand was 
soon paid, and ordered the horses to be put to. This 
was done in a few minutes, and the stable-man, as 
we walked out to the carriage, came forward and 
presented his little bill. As I ran it hastily over 
before paying it, I saw that the rascal had charged 
for services which he had not rendered. With the 
design of making the most of a chance-customer, he 
had put down in his account a charge for greasing the 
wheels of the carriage. Now, as I had never taken 
my eyes from the carriage during the whole period of 
our stay, I could not be deceived in the conviction 
that this was a fraud. True, it was the merest trifle 
in the world ; but the fellow who wanted to exact it 
was the model of an ugly^ impudent, and barefaced 
rogue, and therefore I resolved not to pay him. 
Throwing him the money, minus the attempted 
imposition, I told him to consider himself fortunate 
that he had got that, which was more than such a 
rogue — schnrke was the word I used — deserved. 
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" Do you call me a rogue P" said he. 

" Certaiiily ; a rogue is your right name," I replied, 
and sprang into the carriage. 

'^ Ho ! ho ! " said he ; " that is against the law. Hans 
Felder," he bawled to the postilion, "I charge you not 
to move ; the horses may De led back to tibe stable : 
the gracious gentleman has called me a rogue. Stiefel, 
run for the police : the gracious gentleman says I am 
a rogue. I will cite him before the council." 

It was in vain that I put my head out of the 
window, and bawled to the postilion to proceed. He 
was evidently afraid to move. In a few minutes a 
crowd began to collect aroimd us, and in less than a 
quarter of an hour half the inhabitants of the place 
had assembled in front of the inn. The noise of a 
perfect Babel succeeded in an instant to the dull 
silence of the quiet town. I soon gathered from the 
vehement disputes that arose on all sides, that the 
populace were about equally divided into two parties. 
The more reasonable portion were for allowing us to 
proceed on our journey, and this would perhaps have 
been permitted, had not my companion, on under- 
standing what was the matter, burst into an un- 
controllable fit of laughter, and repeated the oflfensive 
word, accompanying it with a declaration in French, 
which many of the bystanders understood, that he 
considered it generally applicable. 

The landlord of the um now came forth, and after 
a not very energetic attempt to conciliate the ostler, 
who refused to ferego his determination to obtain legal 
redress, invited us to alight and resume our quarters 
in the inn. This we were compelled to do, to escape 
the annoyance of the crowd ; and the carriage being 
housed u^der a shed, the horses returned to the stable. 
We had not been three minutes in the ion before the 
police appeared to take me into custody, and march 
me off to durance vile. By this time I began to see 
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that the cliarge, and the dilemma into which it had 
led nSy was no joke. I mi^ht perhaps have bribed the 
floonndrel who preferred it, and have sent away the 

Solioe with a gratuity ; bat I felt as little disposed to 
that as to p;o to prison. I refused to leave the inn, 
protested agamst the jurisdiction ci their absnrd laws 
over strangers, and at length, with the assistance of 
my companion, and a good deal of threatening talk, 
succeeded in eiectmg the two poUce functionaries from 
the room. They kept watch, howerer, at the door, 
and planted sentinels at the windows, to prevent an 
ignominious flight that way. 

In the meanwhile, the whole town was in com- 
motion, and everybody was hurrying towards the 
rathham, or town-hall, where it was plain enough 
that preparations were making for puttu^ me inune- 
diately upon m^ trial. I saw the old burgermekter 
go waddlmg bv in his robe o£ (ji&oe, accompanied by a 
crowd of nonoescript officials, with one ci whxmi my 
villanous-looking adversary was in dose confiEibulation. 
In a short space of time, a band of very scurvy-locking 
poUce, plainly vamped up ior the occasion, made m 
appearance ; and one of the band entering the room 
without ceremony, presented me with a summons, 
couched in legal diction, citing me to appear instantly 
before the commission then atting, to answer an 
indictment preferred against me by Karl Qnrtler, 
Supernumerary Depuiv Bead Inspector of ihe district, 
whose honourable character I had unjustly and 
wantonly assailed and deteriorated by the apphcation 
of the scandalous and defamatory term, dcAfir^. 'Hiere 
was nothing for it but to obey the mandate; and 
acoordioglv, requesting the bearer to convey my com- 
pliments to the assembled council, and to say that I 
would have the honour of attending them in a few 
nunutes, I dismissed him, evidently soothed with his 
courteous reception. I did tins wim a view of getting 
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rid of the posse comitattcs, in whose company I did not 
much relish the idea of being escorted as a prisoner. 
My politeness, however, had not the anticipated eflfect, 
as, upon emerging from the inn, we found the whole 
squaa waiting at uie door as a sort of body-guard, to 
make sure of our attendance. 

On arriving at the rathhaus, which was crammed to 
overflowing with all the inhabitants of the place who 
could possibly wedge themselves into it, way was 
cleared for us through the crowd to the seats which 
had been considerately allotted for us, in front of the 
tribunal A more extraordinary bench of justice was 
perhaps never convened. It was nlain that the little 
village was steeped in poverty to the lips, and that I, 
having been entrapped!, through an unconscious ex- 

Sression, in the meshes of some antiquated law, was 
oomed to administer in some measure to their need 
by the payment of a penalty and costs. The fat old 
fellow who presided as judge, and beneath whose robe 
of office an unctuous leathery surtout was all too 
visible, peered in vain through a pair of massive horn 
spectacles into a huge timber -swathed volume in 
search of the act, the provisions of which I had 
violated. At length, the schoolmaster — a meagre, 
pensive-looking scarecrow, industriously patched all 
over — came to his assistance, turned over the pon- 
derous code by which the little community were 
governed, and having rummaged out the law, and 
the clause under the provisions of which I had been 
so summarily arrested, handed it to the derk, who I 
shrewdly suspected to be nothing more or less than 
the village barber. He, at the command of the judge, 
read it aloud for the information of all present, and 
for my especial admonition. From the contents, it 
appeared to have been decreed, how long ago I had 
no means of judging, that, for the better sustentation 
of good morals and good breeding, and for the 
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prevention of quarrelling, or unseemly and abusive 
conversation, any person who should call or designate 
any other person in the said town by the name of 
thief, villain, rascal, rogue (sehurkiB), cheat, charlatan, 
impostor, wretch, coward, sneak, suborner, slanderer, 
tattler, and sundry other titles of ill-repute, which I 
cannot recollect now, and could not render into 
English were I to recall them, should, upon com- 
plaint of the person aggrieved, and upon proof of the 
offence by the evidence of worthy and truth-speaking 
witnesses, be amerced in such penalty, not exceeding 
a certain sum, as in the estimation of the presiding 
magistrate should be held to be a proper compensation 
for the injury to his reputation suffered by the 
plaintiff. 

When the clerk drew breath at the end of the long- 
winded clause, I enquired if the law in question made 
no counter -provision for cases which might occur, 
where, the abusive term being richly deserved, it 
could be no crime to apply it. The schoolmaster, who, 
despite his patched habihments, was a clever fellow, 
at once answered my question in the negative, and 
justified the. omission of any such provision by con- 
troverting Jipon moral grounds the position I had 
advanced. This he did in a speech of some length, and 
with remarkable ingenuity and good sense ; proving — 
to the satisfaction of his fellow-townsmen at least 
— ^that to taunt a malefactor openly with his misdeeds, 
was not the way to reform him, while it was a sure 
mode of producing a contrary result ; and winding up 
with an assurance, that the law was a good law, ana 
perfect in all its parts; and that if I had suffered 
wrong, I might obtain redress at their hands as readily 
and with as much facility as my antagonist. 

I had nothing to reply to tlus, and the proceedings 
went on in due form. Without being sworn, the 
plaintiff was called upon to state his case, which he 
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did with an elaborate circumlocution altogether with- 
out a parallel in my experience. He detailed the 
whole history of his life — ^from his birth, in Wolfen- 
biittel, up to his seven years* service in the army; then 
followed his whole military career ; and after that, his 
service under the weg-mspecbor, which was rewarded 
at length by the gratification of his honest ambition, 
in his appointment as supernumerary deputy road 
inspector of the district. He enlarged upon the 
service he had rendered to, and the honours he had 
received from, his country; and then put it to his 
judges to decide whether, as a public officer, a soldier, 
and a man of honour, he could submit to be stigma- 
tised as a schurke, without appealing to the laws of 
his Fatherland to vindicate his character. Of course 
it was not to be thought of. He then detailed the 
circumstances of the assault I had made upon his 
character, foi^etting to mention, however, the provo- 
cation he had given by the fraudulent charge for 
greasing. Having finished his peroration, he proceeded 
to call witnesses to the fact of the abuse, and cited 
Hans Felder, our postilion, to be first examined. 

Hans, who haa heard every syllable that passed, 
was not, however, so manageable a subject as the 
plaintiff expected to find him. Whether, like Toby 
Allspice in the play, he "made it a rule never to 
disoblige a customer ; " or whether, which was not 
unHkely, he owed Karl Gurtler a grudge, either for 
stopping him on his route, or for some previous dis- 
agreement with that conscientious public functionary ; 
or whether, which was likeliest of all, he feared to 
compromise his claim for trinkgeld from "the highborn, 
gracious gentlemen " he had the honour of driving, I 
cannot pretend to determine. Certain it is, that wnen 
brought to the bar, he had heard nothing, and seen 
nothing, and knew nothing, and could recollect 
nothing, and say nothing, about the business in 
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hand ; and nothing but nothing could be got out of 
him by a single member of the bench^ t&ou^ all took 
him in hand by turns. He was finally sent down. 

By this time, so dilatory had been the proceedings, 
the sun was sinking in the west. My companion, 
weary of the prosecutor's long stoir, had with^wn 
to the inn to order dinner. As the second witness 
was about to give his testimony, a note was handed to 
the old burgermeister, whe, having given it a glance, 
immediately adjourned the court tiU the next morning 
at nine o'clock. The assembly broke up, and, return- 
ing to the inn, I found that the proceecungs had been 
stopped by the landlord, to save the repu^tion of his 
cookery, which would have been endangered had the 
dinner waited much lonser. Having first consulted 
my fellow-traveller, he had dispatched a request to 
the judge to adjourn the case tiU the morrow, who, 
like a good and obliging neighbour, had accordingly 
done so. 

The little town was unusually alive and excited 
that evening. Earl Qxirtler was the centre of an 
admiring circle, who soon enveloped him in the 
incense of their meerschaums. He held a large 
lev^e in the common room of the inn, where a 
succession of very terrific battle-songs kept us up to 
a late hour, as it was of no use to think of slumber 
during their explosion. The next morning, at the 
appointed hour, the proceedings reconmienced, and 
the remainder of the witnesses were examined at 
full length. It was in vain that I offered to plead 
guilty, and pay the penalty, whatever it might be, 
so that we might be allowed to proceed on our 
journey. I was solemnly reminded, that it was not 
for me to interrupt the course of justice, but to 
await its decision with patience. I saw they were 
determined to prevent our departure as lon^ as pos- 
sible ; and, judging that the only way to assist in the 
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completion of the unlucky business, was to interpose 
no obstacle to its natural course, I henceforth held 
my peace, conjuring my companion on no account 
to ^ye cbirections for dinner. 

After a sitting of nearly seyen hours on the second 
day, when eyerything tibat could be lugged into 
connection with the silly affair had been said and 
reiterated ten times oyer, the notary in attendance 
read oyer Ids condensed report of the whole, and I 
was called upon for my defence. I told them plainly 
that I did not choose to make any ; that I was sick of 
the company of Ibols; that since it was a crime to 
i^ak the truth in their good town, I was willing to 
pay the penalty for so doing, for the priyilege of 
leaying it ; that I was astonished and disgusted at the 
spectacle of a company of graye men siding with such 
a beggarly rauber (I trusted that term was not pro- 
scribed in their precious statute) as Karl Qurtler was, 
and taking adyantage of &e law, of which a stranger 
must necessarily be ignorant, to obstruct him on his 
journey, and leyy a contribution on his purse ; and I 
added, finally, for I had talked myself mto an angry 
mood, that if the farce were not immediately brought 
to a condusion, I should dispatch my friend forthwith 
to Berlin, and lay a report of their proceedings before 
the British ambassador. I could perceiye something 
like consternation in the broad yisage of tiie burger- 
meister ajs I concluded my h^j*angue i but witiiout 
attempting to answer it, the Solans on the bench laid 
their heads together, and after a muttering of a few 
minutes' duration, the schoolmaster pronounced the 
sentence of the court, which was, that I should indem- 
nify the plaintiff to tiie amount of one dollar, and pay 
the costs of the proceedings which amounted to three 
more. 

I could scarce forbear laughing at the mention of a 
sum so ludicrous. Sixteen shillings for penalty and 
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costs of a trial which had lasted nearly two days ! I 
threw down the money, and was hastening from the 
court, when the notary called upon me to stop for one 
moment, while he concluded his report of the case, to 
which, it appeared, their laws gave me a valid claim. 
I took the papers, and crammed them into my valise, 
in the hasty packing which took place so soon as I got 
back to my companion. In a quarter of an hour, we 
were on our road towards Berlin, having been taught 
a lesson of politeness, even towards rogues, at the 
expense of a stoppage of more than thirty hours on 
our route. I have no recollection how the papers 
found their way into the old trunk from which they 
were lately unkenneled. They are now before me, 
and consist of nearly fifty sides of small foolscap, 
written in a bold legal hand, affording a unique speci- 
men of the cheapness of law amongst a community 
who, it is to be supposed, had but little demand for it. 
The year followmg this event, the little town where 
it took place had something else to think of. The ill- 
advised step of the Prussian government, who, relying 
upon the aid of Russia, declared war against Napoleon, 
brought the devastating hordes of Republican France 
among them. The battle of Jena placed the whole 
kingdom at the foot of the conqueror ; and few towns 
suffered more, comparatively, than the little burgh 
which, by the decree of a very doubtful sort of justice, 
had mulcted me in penalties for calling a very ill- 
favoured rogue by his right name. 
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YoiT wish me to tell you how, after my escape from 
the horrors and perils of the French Revolution of 
1789, I managed to retrieve my fortunes, and place 
myself once more in an independent position. Well, 
I wiU tell you the story as circumstantially as, at the 
present distance of time, I am able to recollect it. 

Having escaped with little more than a whole skin 
from France at the death of Robespierre, and returned 
to England, I was compelled to seek employment in 
any occupation suited to my qualifications. A know- 
ledge of the French and German tongues, accomplish- 
ments at that time of day not so common as they are 
now, simply perhaps because they were not so much 
wanted, procured me a respectable post in a mercantile 
house of some standing, for whom I did the double 
duty of cashier and corresponding clerk. I was 
hardly more than twenty at the commencement of 
my engagement in the spring of 1795, and I remained 
thus occupied for eleven years, occasionally travelling 
abroad for a month or two in the summer, either 
acting as interpreter or engaged in the execution of 
confidential commissions intrusted to me by my prin- 
cipals. I was still a young man when, in the year 
1806, news amved in England of the capture of 
Buenos Ayres by Sir Home Popham, who, without 
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any authority firom the British Goyemmenty (haying 
settled the bnsuiess of the Dutch bottoms under 
Jansens, and cabba£;ed the Cape of Good Hope to 
serye as a Tom Tiddler's ground for unfledged Go- 
yemors to play the fool with,} had started across the 
Atlantic, pickmg up reinforcements by the way at 
St. Helena, and, dashing at the Spanish capital, had 
carried it by a coup de main. 

If I were to talk for a month of nothing else, I 
should hardly succeed in giying you an adequate 
notion of the effect which ttie arriyal of this news 
had upon the commercial world in England. Whether 
it be that there is anything talismanic in the two 
syllables "South Seas,'* I don't pretend to guess; 
but the fact once established that Buenos Ayres 
was ours, produced an infatuation comparable to 
nothing else of the kind which I can recalL to mind. 
It was like a reyiyal of the Mississippi scheme of 
Law, and had its effects not been confined to a certain 
class of the community, in all probability it would 
haye resolted as ruinously. Merchants went mad 
upon the subject of the South Seas. Manufacturers 
were forced to work by relays day and night; and 
enormous consignments of anything and eyerythinff 
which could be produced by labour were dispatched 
headlong without prudence or premeditation for the 
mouth of the Plate. It is a fact consistent with my 
own knowledge, that among other things for which 
no reasonable being could haye expected a demand, 
cargoes of winter clothing which would haye been a 
godsend to an Esquimaux, and consignments of 
Bheffield skates, were hurried off to a tropical climate 
with the yiew of realizing a tremendous profit by their 
diroosal. Infatuation was the order of the day. Eyery- 
boay who had the means determined on a yenture, 
and eyery yessel that could be caught up, whateyer 
her sailing qualifications or condition as to sea- 
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worthiness, was chartered and fireighted with eom^ 
modities of all descriptions for the Sooth American 
market. 

I cannot boast of haying been myself free from the 
preyailing mania, and I inyested a small sum of 
money in the purchase of weapons, which I thought 
woula be at least as likely as skates or snow-boots to 
yield a profitable return. The house which I served 
held aloof from these speculations for a season ; but 
they were bitten at last, and then set about making 
im for lost time with a vigour yery different from 
their usually cautious and methodical mode of doing 
business. One morning 1 was surprised, while 
dressing, by a citation from the principal of the 
firm, to wait upon him at his breakfast table. 
During the meal he abruptly put the question to 
me, ^^ Are you disposed to go on board the Lance as 
super cargo and agent, and to sail at once P " Though 
not yery much surprised at the question, I was rather 
stag^red at the suddenness of the requisition. I did 
not howeyer obiect, but begged for a day or two to 
prepare my outni A few hours was all uiat could be 
allowed. My employers knew my penchant for 
trayelling, and had nghtiy calculated that I should 
be at their command at any moment I was no sailor, 
and knew but little of tne necessaries re<][uired on 
ship-board, but I made the best use of the httle time 
allowed me — ^had all my luggage packed sung in the 
course of the afternoon, and mat same night started 
in the mail for Liverpool, where the vessel lay, waiting 
only the arrival of the supercargo to proceed on her 
voyage. The Lance was nearly a new vessel of 500 
tons burden, belonging to our house ; and this would 
be but her third voyage. She was freighted with 
Manchestor and woollen goods, and, besides a crew of 
eighteen or twenty hands, had a dozen passengers on 
board, most of them carrying small ventures of their 
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own. I had been famished with a sealed packet of 
instractionSy and duplicates of the invoices, and these 
I took occasion to con over during my journey to the 
coast. I found myself charged with ike entire respon- 
sibility of the cargo, and invested with a discretionary 
power as to its disposal: and from a copy of the 
directions forwardea to the captain of the vessel, 
which was enclosed, I saw that he was bound to 
navigate the ship to any part of the American coast 
that I might think proper to direct. 

Upon arriving at Liverpool, and making inquiries, I 
learned that the Lance had worked out of the docks, 
and was lying a few furlongs down the river, waitinff 
for sailing orders. A few hours afterwards I climbed 
her black side, laid my credentials before the captain, 
who, the moment his eye had caught the signature of 
the firm, gave the word for weighing anchor, and 
then, with a tolerably fair wind, we dropped down 
the Mersey into St. George's Channel. 

I have said I was no sailor. Two or three passages 
across the straits of Dover constituted the whole of my 
previous maritime experiences ; and you need not be 
surprised that when a fresh breeze sprung up, as we 
entered the open sea, I was thrown upon my back in 
my berth, where I had to undergo the usual seasoning 
which reconciles land-lubbers to the brine. The Bay 
of Biscay is a very ugly cradle for a qualmish patient ; 
and the consequence to me was, that more than a 
week had elapsed before I was in a condition to shew 
my face on deck, where I could hear, as I lay groaning 
in my berth, that there was no lack of merriment on 
board. One fine morning, however, when the sun 
was shining brilliantly, and the breeze had moderated 
a little, I managed to dress and get on deck. The 
sudden change of air and scene, the magnificent and, 
to me, novel spectacle around, and the warm welcome 
I received from my fellow-passengers, banished my 
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sickness at once. For a week I had eaten next to 
nothiag, and had loathed the sight and even the bare 
mention of food ; but I had not been two hours on 
deck, before a ravenous appetite drove me to the 
captain's cabin, where cold fowl and ham vanished 
down my throat, until I was ashamed of the exhibition 
I was making of myself, and desisted from modesty 
rather than satisfaction. 

I now began to look aroimd me, and found reason 
to congratulate myself upon my situation. We had 
an able and orderly crew, a captain who seemed to 
know his business, and a dozen passengers besddes 
myself, nearly all of whom were young fellows of my 
own age, full of enjoyment and confident in the future, 
which no one of them doubted would crown their 
expectations with success. We had a two months' 
voyage before us yet, and we were all of one mind as 
to the necessitv of passing the time as agreeably as 
possible. Drafts, chess, backgammon, and rubbers of 
whist, alternated with music, dramatic readings and 
recitations, served to pass away the long evenings; 
and bobbing for sharks, firing at sea-birds or floating 
botties thrown overboard, athletic games on deck, or 
racing among the rigging, found us amusement and 
appetite during the day. There were several smart 
wits on board, and some of these ori^ated another 
species of amusement, which gave nse to no small 
amount of mirth. This was the publication of a series 
of pasquinades, which were found every morning 
placarded on the mainmast, whither we were accus- 
tomed to flock as soon as we turned out, to criticise 
and interpret them according to our fancy, amid roars 
of laughter. It happened, and it is only one of the 
characteristics of such a mania, that several of our 
party, in their eagerness to secure means of transport 
for themselves and their goods, had neglected all 
attention to their outfit, and had come on board the 
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Lance with no better proyislon for a long voyage than 
a traveller by rail now puts into his carpet-bag, on 
starting for a journey of a few days. Among the rest 
was a light-hearted Irishman, quite a gentLeman in 
manners, who had actually come on board with but 
two shirts for his whole stock. The consequence was, 
as borrowing was out of the question, that in a very 
short time he was literally reduced to the wash-tub ; 
and, there being no female on board, was compelled 
twice a week to officiate as his own laundress. His 
exploits in this way were the theme of a good many 
of the anonymous productions which every morning 
appeared on the mammast. A part of one of them, I 
recollect, ran thus : — 

To aU good people be it known. 

Who sail to JSuenos Ayres, 
That our poor comrade &b Malone, 

As mad as a March hare is ; 

For twice a wedk he takes a spell, 

At waahinf his old shirt, sirs ; 
And though he*8 proud of washing well, 

It's never free nom dirt, sirs. 

Which latter assertion, at least, was perfectly true, 
Bob's linen presenting anjrthing but a Beau Brummel- 
like appearance, though he did the best he could with 
it. He was a fellow of infinite good temper, and not 
only bore all such references to his manage with good 
humour, but actually took part in them himself. He 
seemed to consider that he should be robbing us of 
our entertainment and acting unfairly, if he got over 
his bi-weekly ceremony in any out-of-the-way hole or 
comer of the vessel; and, therefore, he regularly 
brought his tub upon deck, and went through the 
business with the utmost deliberation, in view of all 
on board. His chief persecutor was a young fellow of 
the name of Osbom, who had formerly managed a 
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plantation in St. Vincents, and who was intending to 
settle again in the West Indies so soon as he should 
have realized the profit of his venture, from the 
proceeds of which he had resolved to purchase land 
and negroes on his own account. The rest of our 
adventurers were mostly clerks or managers from 
London houses; and aU were sanguine as to the 
results of their speculations — each man imagining that 
he had outwitted his compeers by the supenorily 
of the investment upon which he had ventured his 
capital. 

I need not dwell upon the events of the voyage, 
which, though it will always remain as one of the 
pleasantest recollections in my own mind, presents ilo 
remarkable features. We did not forget the customary 
ceremonies oji passing the line, when Malone had his 
revenge upon some of us, from the superiority of his 
genius in the concoction of practical jokes. The 
voyage was fortunate as it was agreeable. We had 
neither death nor sickness to deplore; which latter 
was a great mercy, as the captain was the only doctor 
on board, and his whole stock of medicine was con- 
tained in a square chest not bigger than a hat-box. 
With all our merriment, however, and we were in 
the humour to laugh at everything, we were none of 
us sorry when the voyage drew to a close, and a man 
was sent to the mast-head to look out for land. This 
was on the second of November. The coast was not 
sighted by sun-down, but we slackened sail during 
the night, and the next morning saw us within a few 
miles of the British fleet, lying off the mouth of the 
River Plate. While at breakfast, we were boarded 
by a man-of-war's boat, which brought us news that 
suddenly dashed all our hopes to the ground, and 
spread the gloom of disappomtment and prospective 
ruin upon every countenance. 

We then learned for the first time that the city of 
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Buenos Ayres, wludh we had calculated up(m finding 
in thd possession of ibe British, had be^ retaken by 
the Spaniards ; that the whole of the Britkli forces, 
amounting in all to littie more than 1500 m number^ 
had been either cut to jueces, or made prisoners ; and 
fliat Sir Home Popbam, who had with difficcdty 
escaped from the slaughter, and got on board the 
fleet, was then blodkadmg the town, and awaiting the 
arrival of reiafero^nents, witih the intent of recovering 
his lost priro. This reverse was owing to ttie strategy 
of a French officer in the Spanish service, who taking 
advantage of a dense fog, had crossed Hie estuary 
from Monte Video with a force of 1000 regular 
troops, and by thus imparting vigour and co-<^ratioDL 
to an insurrection within the city, had overwhelmed 
the English force, and dictated terms ef surrender, 
whi(A, however ignominious, tiiey were in no condition 
to refuse. 

Here was a miserable consummation to the sanguine 
expectations of our jovial party ! I shall never forget 
the spectacle of long faces that arose from that cabin 
breakfast-table, nor the contrast they oflFered to the 
hilarious looks with which, half an hour before, we 
had sat down to it. A ^oomy silence, now and then 
broken by the abrupt and passionate ejaculation of an 
oath, followed the departure of the man-of-war's boat, 
whidi carried oflF a couple of our ablest seamen. In 
the course of the day, however, we recovered some 
portion of our lost spirits, and nothing contributed 
more towards this — ^perhaps I ought to be asluusied 
to say it — ^than the arrival of three other vessels 
bound on the same errand as ourselves, whom we saw 
consecutively boarded by the same boat, and subjected 
to the same cruel disappointment. Companionship in 
misfortune doubtless lessens its seventy; and we 
began to take a spiteful sort of pleasure in counting 
the multitude of victims to the same calamity which 
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kad ruined oanelyea. These soon bocame so numerous 
as to oonyinoe lis that e^en had the chances of -ivar 
not shut up our market, the Airy of competition^ 
arising from the abnormal glut at meardbandize of aU 
descriptions must have been neacrly as fetal to our 
prospects. The weather was comparatively miil^ and 
this was fortunate^ as it faciUtated the means of inter* 
commimication. We had arrived after the hurricane 
season, which had prevented the emborkatiaa of our 
troops, and occasioned the surrender of the city to the 
Spaniards. Meetings were hdd dail^ on board one or 
otixesr of the vessels continually arriving, to deliberate 
as to the best mode of procedure in the awkward 
circumstances in which we stood. I cannot say that 
much satisfaction resulted from these couneila. We 
came to a detennination, bowers, to seek advice fix»a 
the Oammander-in-chief, and sent a deputation te 
him for that purpose, a proceeding, by the way» for 
which I did not myself vote, not having any £utii in 
ii The deputation returned from Maldonado, whither 
they had gone to seek the general, very considerably 
diop-Mten ; they had not been honoured with an inier*- 
view, but were sent back witii a rather eontem^booua 
message^ verbally delivered through a suberoinato^ 
to the effect that, as the tradeora had come out ior 
nlease themselves, they were at perfiect liberty to gtt 
Dade if they didn't like it — ^he didn't send Idi them^ 
and wasn't g<wg to provide for them. Sir Home, in 
fact, was not in a very complaisant mood. The late 
lailure of his attack on Monte Yideo, added to hk 
summary disgrace at the (»pxtal, had apoikd hie 
tempar, which the sight of his troops cocked iqi in a 
beggarly town, all but destitute of conveniences^ waa 
not calculated to improve. He was recalled not kng 
after, and took his passage home^ where he had to 
fece a court-martial, by whom he was severely repri- 
manded for his unauthorized precipitation in the 
whole affair. 
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Finding that all ckanoe of coming to a trade with 
the Spanmrds was hopeless, many of the vessels, after 
a short stay, sailed away to seek a market in other 
ports. My instructions, though loading me Vith more 
responsibility tiian I should have sought, hardly al- 
lowed of my following their example ; and I wrote to 
my principals, stating the circumstances of the case, 
and Hemaudin^ further directions. Before my letters 
could have amyed in London, I had received advices 
from my employers, from which I learned that they 
were in possession of the history of events ; and from 
which also, as they directed me to hold on, and bide 
my time for a market, I judged that they must be 
privy to a determination on the part of the government 
to avenge the disgrace of the British armies by the 
final reduction of Buenos Ayres. Though I did not 
much relish the prospect before me^ still, as several of 
my companions, with whom I shared my intelligence 
and conjectured, resolved to remain on board, and 
participate in our fortune, we contrived to pass the 
time agreeably enough. An acquaintance which I 
had formed^on shore on one of my visits, led to a 
familiarity with^ a lieutenant in the navy, a relative of 
one of our firm, with whom I and my companions 
sometimes spent whole days on board his frigate ; and 
as the welcome we received was reciprocatea on our 
part on board the Lance, we managed to, pass away 
the time without suffering much from ennui. 

At the end of January, Sir Samuel Auchmuty, 
who, after the recall of Sir Home, had arrived with a 
pretty strong reinforcement at Maldonado, finding no 
accommodation for his men in that place, commenced 
the storming of Monte Video. This affair, which is 
generally considered as a very brilliant one, I had the 
pleasure, if it is a pleasure, of witnessing. The 
cannonading endured for a whole week before a 
breach was effected, and would have endured perhaps 
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♦for a week longer had there been powder enough to 
carry it on; but all that being at length well-nigh 
shot away, an assault was ordered, which took place 
an hour before dawn on the second of February. 
What induced our fellows to go groping in the dark 
in search of a breach which was barely visible in 
the day-light, I don^t know; but to it they went 
pell-mell, and five hundred of them were shot down 
before they knew where they were going. It was 
not till dawn broke, and they could see their way, 
that they discovered the breach, through which they 
poured like a cataract, carrying everything before 
them. They suffered a heavy loss, but it was said 
they slew a thousand of the enemy and took double 
that number of prisoners. The happiest result, how- 
ever, was the capture of the place itself, which was 
well fortified, and yielded that accommodation to the 
British which they so much wanted. It was taken 
in the very nick of time, a large force of the enemy 
being on the way to raise the siege. 

The success of this exploit had a prodigious effect 
on our spirits. We now began to look upon the 
possession of the whole country as an event not 
much longer to be deferred, and our hopes brightened 
accordingly. All was life and ga&ety, as well on board 
as on shore, and entertainments were reciprocated 
with a jovial hospitality that became qmte con- 
tagious. As spring drew on we began to look out 
for the arrival of General Craufiird, who, with re- 
inforcements of four or five thousand men, we knew 
was making for the Eiver Plate. Still, month after 
month rolled away, and there was no sight of the 
wished-for transports. In May General Whitelock 
arrived at Monte Video, and took the command, 
and then came a change in our way of life. There 
was an end at once to our parties, visitings, and 
jollifications; grim-visaged war again showed his 
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wrmUed front, and ererj device tiiai could be 
thonglit of was resorted to in order to increase the 
numbers and efficiency of the host wbieb was to 
chaw np Baenos Ayres at a numthfiil, and make 
ns masters of the comitry. 

One morning, I receiyed from Londcm a packet, 
enclosing final instructions as to the disposal of the 
cargo of the Lance. The firm, tired at length of 
waiting the uncertain issue of the war, directed me 
to dispose of the lading at any sacrifice, naming a 
minimum sum at whidi I might, if it suited my 
views, beoome the owner of the whole myself, and 
desiring me to return with a cargo of sugar as soon 
as conyeniently practicable. From observations I 
had been by this time able to make, I knew well 
enough the actual value of the goods on the spot 
where they were, and I saw at once that a Hberal 
profit must be made by selling them, even taking 
all disadvantages into account I did not, therefore, 
hesitate a moment, but sat down at once and wrote 
off, accepting the proposal, and endosin^ my note 
of hand for the sum named. I had hardly time to 
congratulate myself upon this stroke of busmess, and 
had barely laid the foundation of a magnificent castle 
in the air, when, taking my morning's walk ujKm 
the deck, I saw a tall fellow uncommonly Uke a dnll- 
serjeant clamber on board over the side of the vessel, 
jollowed by a file of soldiers, who ranged themselves 
HI order, barring my passage down to the cabin. 
I walked up to the mtruder, and, with a polite bow, 
requested to know the purport of his vidi Without 
condescending to notice me even with a look, he 
bawled for me Captain of the Lance, and being in- 
formed that he was below, sent one of the seamen 
with a peremptory message for his immediate ap- 
pearance. The captain, who did not choose to be 
at anybod/s command on board his own vessel, took 
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no notice of ibe request, beyond threatening the 
messenger with a round dozen if he dared to bring 
him such another. The officer, finding the captain 
was in no hurry to oblige him, sent another message 
still more insolent. Of this the sailor refused to be 
the bearer, and told him he had better carry it 
himself. The fellow, thereupon, daahed down below, 
and then we heard him and the captain in loud 
altercation for some minutes. When at length both, 
flushed with wrath, came upon deck, the bully con* 
descended to explain his business, which was, to 
inspect the list of passengers and crew, with a view 
to the enrolment of volunteers in a new brigade then 
forming, and towards which it was expected that 
the Lance, like all other vessels in the omng, should 
Aimish a quota. I thought this was an odd way 
of collecting volunteers, and it is likely that I ex- 
pressed as much in my countenance, for the fellow 
returned the look I gave him with a sneering kind 
of grin which promised anything but a pleasant 
termination to his morning calL When the list of 
the crew was read over, the men answered to their 
names, with the exception of course of the two who 
had been pressed on our arrival. The captain refiised 
to read tne list of passengers, and gave it to the 
officer, who proceeded to caU over the names himself. 
There were six of them still remaining on board, as 
many having departed to pursue their fortune else- 
where ; but though the brute bawled the whole dozen 
names twice over, not a voice was heard in acknow* 
lodgment of any one of them. Finding therefore, 
that we were not to be brow-beaten, he condescended 
to adopt a more .considerate tone, and informed us 
that, as British subjects, we should be expected to 
co-operate with his majesty's forces in the projected 
attack upon the Spaniards, adding that we were at 
Uberty to do so as volunteers, or we might enlist> 
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jj-eceivin^ the usual bounty^ into either of the regi- 
fnents of the Une. 

"And just for the sake of variety, now," said 
Malone, adjusting the firill of his shirt, so as to 
conceal its ragged edges, " suppose that a gentleman, 
having no very violent predilection for his majesty's 
service, should decline to do either ? " 

"Then, by God," growled the ruffian, "he'd be 
likely to find himself in limbo before twenty-four 
hours were over, and strung up for a traitor by the 
end of the week." 

" We will take time to consider of this honourable 
proposition on the part of his majesty," I said, " and 
m the mean time perhaps you will do us the favour 
of prosecuting your canvass elsewhere." 

" Consider as much as you please," was the reply, 
" but you will go ashore this evening when the boats 
bring in the recruits. Of course you can choose 
whether you will go as volunteers or prisoners — 
that's none of my business." 

With that this amiable specimen of military hu- 
manity signalled his myrmidons over the side, and 
relieved us of his presence. When he was gone 
the disagreeable singularity of our situation affected 
us rather less seriously than I should have antici- 
pated. Malone was disposed to look upon the thing 
as rather a pleasant incident — and relished the notion 
of a "taste of fighting," as a kind of vivacious 
novelty, not at all to be objected to in itself ; Osbom 
too would willingly have seen a little service by way 
of adding to his experiences of life ; and the remainder 
of our companions, though bv no means combatively 
inclined, evidently entertained less objection to bear- 
ing arms against the Spaniards than to the scurvy 
manner in which the proposition had been announced 
to us. For my own part, I confess that I always 
had a decided disrelish for fighting, under any cir- 
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^ixmstances, and I never felt less inclined to it than 
now that I had just completed a commercial contract 
from which there was good reason to expect a fortu- 
nate issue. Had we been in a condition to sail 
I would not have hesitated to heave anchor . and 
away, but, from many causes, that was not to be 
thought of ; at a later hour in the day, too, we saw 
that it could not have been done, for a Bristol vessel 
which, having received the same civilities, hoisted 
all sail and bore out to sea, was suddenly brought 
up with a shot across her bows from the frigate, 
and peremptorily signalled to return to her former 
station. 

We passed the day in a state of rather uncomfort- 
able excitement, considering the matter, as the insolent 
bully who had broached it to us recommended, in all 
its bearings. We were utterly in the dark as to the 
intentions of the general, and our deliberations served 
to increase our perplexity. Dinner was scarcely 
over, when a man-of-war's long-boat came alongside, 
freighted with a cargo of very moody-looking " volun- 
teers," to the number of near thirty, some of whom, 
it was plain, from the eflfects of violence upon their 
persons, had been dragged vi et armis to take an 
unwilling share in the coming campaign. Our vessel 
was boarded by the brute of the morning, accom- 
panied by an elderly man, of apparently the same 
grade. As we all, demurring to their authority, 
declined to notice ilie summons citing us to appear 
on deck, the two came down to the cabin, ana he 
who was a stranger to us informed us that the boat 
was alongside waiting for us, and begged us to lose 
no time in getting on board. We expostulated, 
denied his authority, and threatened to complain 
to his superiors. He assured us, with some show 
of civility, that his authority was unquestionable, 
and trusted at the same time that our patriotic feeling 
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would render it muieoessary to iise force in patting 
it into execution, as he regretted to say lie had un- 
fortunately been compelled to do already in other 
cases. As to any coinjdaints we mi^ht have to inake> 
he assured us &ey would be considered fairly, and 
if well founded secure us redress. Meanwlule he 
must perform his duty, which was to carry us on 
shore, and consim us to quarters prepared n)r us at 
Monte Video. It was in vain mat we protested 
solemnly against the despotism which jeoparded our 
lives against our inclination ; we might as well have 
preached to a windmill. The smooth-tongued slave 
nad but one idea, that of his supposed duty, which he 
adhered to in spite of every consideration that we 
could urge. The upshot of the dispute was, that^ 
protesting loudly against the tyranny practised upoa 
us, we descended unwillingly into the boat, to escape 
the degradation of being dragged or tumbled head- 
foremost into it, as would have been the case had we 
offered resistance. The boat called upon two other 
vessels lying at anchor, and with still less ceremony 
stole ''volunteers'' for the new company. By this 
time she was jHretty deeply laden, ana steered mr the 
shore, landing at Monte Video at about nine o'dook. 

That night, for the first time in my life, I sl^t 
in a barrack amidst every discomfort to which a 
peace&l man can be subjected. The next morning, 
the so-called volunteers were all mustered to the 
number of near a hundred, and subjected to a initi-« 
gated kind of drilL As for preferring complaints, 
or bringing the question of our forcible enlistment 
before any tribunal, the bare mention of such a thing 
met with a roar of laughter. Our infamous capture 
was looked upon as a capital joke, the piquancy of 
which was mrther heightened by our mani£^ta- 
tions of resentment. In the course of a few days all 
thought of obtaining redress, which would of necessity 
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iiare involved oirr discharge, was given up, and we 
began to fed by degrees reconciled to our new position. 
It is but feir to say that we were teeated with some 
show of consideration. The drill was light and easy 
—our blunders and awkwardness led to no other 
punishment than ridicule, in which we ourselves 
joined. We had no irksome duties to perform, or 
even rations to cook, taking our meals at a kind of 
erdinajy prepared for us. It is true we wore the 
oommon imiiorm (there is mine, hanging with my 
musket, behind my study door),* and none of us, 
that I am aware, held anv other rank, even nominal, 
than that o£ a private soldier ; but we had plenty of 
leisure upon our nands, and 9oon, becoming habituated 
to ike change, recovered our mirth and spirits. By 
the end of a fortnight we had learned enough of the 
military art to q^ualify us to be shot at, and were 
drafted off into different compemies, some compliance 
being shewn to our wishes in this particular by allow- 
ing the parties from different vessels still to r^nain 
together. 

At the end of the month came news fliat General 
Craufurd had arrived ; and the next day he landed, 
having brought a reinforcement of between four and 
five thousand men. His arrival was the agnal for 
immediate action. The season was already too far 
advanced for our comfort, and sickness had begun to 
threaten a diminution of our strength. All was now 

* The writer of this narrative details it as he heard it from the 
lips of the cMef actor in it. He has not intentionally fictioniTOd 
any oi the incidents ; though, from ignorance as weU of nayal as of 
military life, he may have fallen into some unimportant errors. 
The principal facts related are literally true. The uniform and 
mudcet mentioned in the text, hung in the atuation described for 
many years. Hie writer has oiben handled them ; and it was their 
singular apparition in the private ^lartment of a gentleman of 
good fortune and fine accomplishments, which aroused the curiosity 
that was gratified by the redtal of the present story. 
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bustle and activiiy; the shore presented a scene ol 
perpetual huny-skurry and damour; the boats of 
every vessel on the coast were pressed into the service, 
and the sea was alive night and day with the turmoil 
of warlike preparation. In the midst of all this, we 
of the awkward squad were again assembled en masse 
and exercised on the ramparts in firing blank cart- 
ridge and accustoming ourselves to the smell of gun- 
powder. I suppose I must have imbibed some of 
the contagion of war, for I positively enjoyed the 
sport, and looked forward to the assault upon the 
capital, which we all knew was now near and in- 
evitable, with something like a relish. A doubt as 
to the final success of the British arms never crossed 
our minds, especially since the arrival of Craufiird, 
who doubled our force. 

Early in June our expedition, which consisted, in. 
all, of something short of ten thousand men, set 
forth. I shall not trouble you with the plagues we 
endured through close quarters and wretched food, 
or the miseries of the forced and weary marches 
beneath a June sun. We met but little opposition 
from the enemy, except once, on the occasion of ford- 
ing a river, where a good many of our fellows were 
shot down in the water ; and the whole army, having 
suffered no great loss, came to a halt almost within 
shot of Buenos Ayres, whose inhabitants had not 
been idle, and, as we found ere long to our cost, were 
but too well prepared for our reception. As the city 
was without walls, it seemed that all we had to do 
was to walk in and take possession. The fifth of 
July was appointed for this ceremony, which most 
of us expected would prove a very harmless one, it 
being generally imagined that the sight of our im- 
posing force would be suf&cient to ensure the sub- 
mission of the Spaniards. 

All the accounts which I have seen of this in- 
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glorious invasioii dwell upon one particular fact, to 
whicli there is no doubt that the failure of the attack 
is to be attributed, but which the narrators have all 
contrived to misrepresent. The soldiers, say the his- 
torians, were forbidden to load their pieces. So far 
as my experience goes, this was not the case; the 
pieces of the regiment into which I had the mis- 
fortune to be thrust, at least, were all loaded, as I 
believe were those of the other regiments; but just 
as we were ready to start, the corporals were ordered 
round to collect the flints from each man*s gun ; this 
was done, and we were thus without the means of 
returning the enemy's fire. Had our pieces been 
merely unloaded, the fact would have signified com- 
paratively little. We were all well supplied with 
ammunition, and could have charged our pieces in 
a few seconds. As it was, no sooner had we entered 
the main street than we beheld the flat roofe and the 
open windows of the houses bristling with fire-arms 
by the thousand; the roofs were not high, and the 
fellows presented a fair mark, but while they poured 
out a continued stream of fire and shot upon us, we 
were prevented from returning a single bullet. They 
were not slow in perceiving that it was out of our 
power to reply to their compliments, which made 
them all the more liberal oi their shot, and less 
cautious in the bestowal of it. Besides tiie bullets, 
which fell like rain, every now and then came a 
hand-grenade, from an open window, which, in burst- 
ing, killed or crippled a dozen of us ; while over the 
heads of the musketeers on the roofs came flying 
a shower of heavy stones, from which, though we 
saw them coming, there was not room to escape. 
A more horrible scene it is impossible for the ima- 
gination to conceive. Pushed forward by the masses 
&om behind, on we staggered, stumbling over corpses, 
or floundering among the wrecks of barricades, which 
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those in advance had been compelled to oyerthrov. 
I saw my companions dropping around me as ike 
bullets whistled constantly past my face, and ex- 
pected ey^ moment to find myself mortally wounded 
and trodden under foot by my surviyin^ comrades. 
If I could haye been allowed but one &ir shot, and 
could haye put it into the heart o{ the cowardly 
yillain who had sent us there to be murdered Uke 
sheep for the sake of Spanish gold, I felt then that 
I could haye died satisfied. Of my fellow passengers 
in the Lanee, two perished before my eyes. Poor 
Malone, who was boiling with rage at heing conyerted 
into a mere iarget, got a shot in the temples as he 
was imprecating curses on the scoundrel Whitelock, 
and fell dead in my arms. So fearM was the con* 
fusion resulting fix)m the terrible hayoc, that we 
scarcely adyanced at the rate of a quarter of a mile 
an hour. For three horrible hours this infernal and 
unresisted slaughter continued ; and when we arriyed, 
at last, in the great open square near the water, we 
had left aboye fiye hundred of our braye fellows dead 
in the streets; had four times that number wounded 
upon our hands, and had lost between two and three 
thousand prisoners, who for want of the means of 
resistance nad surrendered to the enemy. You may 
imagine what a night I passed — ^without food, with- 
out the shelter of a roo^ and suffering from a deep 
abrasion caused by an enormous stone which smote 
me on the hip. 

This was the beginning and the ending of my actual 
warfere. After all, I was not fated to commit murder, 
haying neyer fired a single shot against the enemy. 
The next day I was unable to walk without assistance. 
Osbom, who had stuck close tp me during the whole 
campaign, got a surgeon to look at my wound and to 
dress it; and in the eyening brought me news that 
the war was terminated — ^that General Whiteliyer 
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had swopped Monte Video, Maldonado, and every- 
thing else we had on the coast, for the prisoners he 
had lost the day before, and was under an obligation to 
get back to England as fast as possible to enjoy the 
laurels he had won. That same night the volunteers 
were informed that his majesty had no further claim 
upon their services, and that those who chose might 
embark in a schooner bound for Monte Video, from 
whence they might repair at once to their own vessels. 
Our party, now reduced to four, lost no time in getting 
on board, and after a voyage of three days, during 
which I ^adually got the better of my ugly bruise, 
I was again on board the Lance, not enriched with 
the spoils of war, but something comforted with the 
conviction that the bloody game was finally played 
out in that quarter. The excitement I had under- 
gone, however, had an imfavourable effect upon my 
constitution, and threw me into a low fever, in which 
I lay for several days, suffering no pain, but such an 
excessive degree of languor and feebleness as made 
me at times doubtful of the result. When I re- 
covered, the British had withdrawn from the coast. 
The Spaniards, pleased with their prowess and its 
result, were in excellent humour, and as much dis- 

f«ed to trade as I could have wished them to be. 
found no difficulty in disposing of my cargo as soon 
as I was able to attend to business ; and having sold 
the whole at a profit of nearly ninety per cent., sailed 
for the West Indies on the first of August. 

After our long stay at the mouth of the Plate we 
were all glad to get away, and enjoyed our run 
northward. We were bound for Trinidad, but touch- 
ing at Guiana for fruit and water, I happened to hear 
of a small island estate which was in the market, and, 
together with its standing crop and working gangs of 
slaves, was to be sold for a consideration which ap- 
peared to me to be astonishingly low. I shewed the 

Q 
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printed axmotmcemeni to Osbom, who recommended 
me to inspect it, at least, before leaving the neigh- 
bourhood. The island, which though it is not to be 
found in every map, is not a hundred miles from 
Paramaribo, not being far from our locality, I resolved 
upon paying it a visit. The upshot was tiiat, follow- 
ing Osbom's advice, I purchased it, stock and crop, 
and slaves and all, as it 4itood. Finer specimens of 
the human being than the slaves I thus purchased 
I never beheld. It was impossible to see them at 
their work, neither sex havmg more than a square 
foot of clothing about their persons, without being 
struck with admiration. The forms of some of them 
were perfect, and would have furnished admirable 
models for the sculptor. The estate, though not 
large, was in tolerable condition, and the canes ready 
to cut, which latter circumstance was my chief in- 
ducement to purchase. Osbom, whose experience as 
a plauter quahfied him for the task, undertook to 
realise the sugar with the utmost possible celerity, 
and no sooner was the bargain concluded than he set 
about the work. Perhaps you are blaming me in 
your heart for becoming a slaveholder ; but if so, it 
IS because you are reasoning from present data to 
past events. This, you must recollect, was many 
years ago, when the iniquii^ of slaveholding had 
hardly entered the imagination of the commercial 
man, and when the slave-trade itself had not yet 
been abolished by omr government. 

I treated my slaves well while I had them; at 
any rate, I made them merry enough. By the allow- 
ance of some liberal indulgences, and not by the whip, 
ihey were urged to an extraordinary activity. We 
kept going night and day. The canes were cut, and 
the susar and molasses manufactured from them with 
a rapioity which has been rarely equalled. As fieust 
as the harvest was realised it was packed in casks 
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and stowed on boards and the whole crop^ which com* 
Dieted the lading of the vessel, being safe under 
natches by the third week of November, we made aJI 
haste to ^t away before the stormy weather should 
catch us hngering on the coast. I made an arrange- 
ment with Osbom to remain and manage the estate 
for me, giving him an interest in the annual profifv. 
He desired noAdng better, and conducted the business 
so well, that at the end of five years, during which he 
transmitted me twelve per cent, upon me capital 
I had invested, he was in a condition to purchase it 
himself, according to the terms of our contract, at the 
price which I had paid for it 

On leaving the coast of Ghiiana we crowded all 
sail for the north, with the view of gettii^ dear of 
the hurricane latitudes as speedily as possible. The 
jLance was heavily laden, but being a stout vessel and 
a fast sailer, and having, moreover, a crew by this 
time well accustomed to handle her, I had little 
apprehension on account of storms. We made the 
Channel the second week in January, worked up the 
Downs, where we lay for ten days, and arrived at the 
West India Docks before the ena of the month. 

My employers, though they had no great reason 
to be satisfied with the expedition, which had proved 
a sorry speculation for them, congratulated me upon 
zny good fortune, expressing unieigned pleasure at 
my return. 

Now you have the history of my South Sea specula- 
tion, which led me through the horrors of war and 
bloodshed, and made me independent of the world. 
All the reward I ever got for my valour under 
Whitelock, was that dusty old uniform which excited 
your curiosifrjr — ^and that musket which has never been 
fired since the inglorious 5th of July, 1807, to this 
hour. You see there is no flint in the lock — ^but if you 
thrust in the ramrod you will find the charge still in 
the barrel. 
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I HAVE been all my life a sort of amphibious 
animal, baying, like many an old Eoman, learned 
to swim lone before I had learned to read. The 
bounding backs of the billows were my only rocking- 
horse when I was a child, and dearly I loved to ride 
them when a fresh breeze was blowing. I rarely 
tired in the water, where I often amused myself for 
hours together. I grew up with such a liking for the 
exercise, that I have never been able to forego the 
opportunity for a swim when it offered ; and a daily 
bath has been for a long course of years as necessary 
to me as my daily food. The exercise of swimming 
has been through life my chief pleasure and my only 
medicine — a never-failing restorative from weakness 
and weariness, and, what may appear strange to some 
readers, from the effects of irritation, anxiety, and 
mortification, as well. 

This accomplishment, however, once led me into 
a strange adventure. I had entered on a rather ex- 
tensive tour through the central kingdoms of Europe. 
I had crossed the Hungarian frontier about the middle 
of the day, after being much annoyed and chafed 
by a multiplicity of delays and extortions; and at 

length, hot and wearied, arrived at B late in the 

evening. As soon as I caught sight of the Danube 
in the distance, I resolved that the first thing I would 
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do after getting housed and refreshed by a few hours' 
sleep, should be to enjoy the luxury of a leisurely 
swim in that noble river. With tms view, passing 
through the town, I put up at a small but decent 
gasthof which stood upon a patch of rising ground 
close upon the margin of the stream; and having 
first seen to the comfort of my horse, which was 
almost knocked up with the day's journey, and next 
attended to my own, I retired to rest at an early 
hour, without descending to the common room and 
witnessing the beery orgies of the evening. I rose 
next morning, as was my custom, a full half hour 
before the sun; and finding no one stirring in the 
house, proceeded to the stables, the back of which 
overlooked the water. Here I foimd a middle-aged 
tatterdemalion, whose flesh and costume were all of 
one colour, and that the precise hue of the dungheap 
from which he had just arisen, and from which one 
might have imagined him to have been engendered. 
He was in the act of cleaning out the stable, as well 
as the task could be accomplished with his^ bare feet 
and a shovel, the blade of wnich was not much bigger 
than his hand. With some trouble, and with me 
aid of a small coin, I contrived to make him imder- 
stand my purpose ; and he led me upstairs to a loft, 
in which I might undress and deposit my clothes, and 
pointed to a rude flight of wooden steps, leading from 
the window to the water's edge, and from which I 
might plunge in from any height I chose. 

In a few minutes, I had left my clothes upon a 
truss of odorous clover, and plunging in head-foremost 
from the top of the ladder, I rose to the surface at 
a few yards distance from the bank, and struck out 
vigorously to enjoy my swim. The sensation was 
deliciously cool and pleasant. Keeping my eyes fixed 
upon the opposite shore, I made towards it, feeling all 
the while as light as a cork and as strong as a colt. 
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How long I rerelled in the first exquisite sense of 
enjoyment I have not, nor had I tiien, any very 
distinct idea. Turning, however, upon my back, just 
to vary my position, my head, of course, faced the 
shore, firom which, to my great surprise, all trace of 
the good town I had left had vanished entirely, and 
I became aware that the rapid current of the river, 
upon which, in my eagerness for a bath, I had not 
bestowed a single thought, had already carried me 
some mile or two. in its progress towards the Black 
Sea. Not being victualled tor so long a voyage, I 
began to look around me, and to rue the headlong 
haste which had brought me into such a dilemma. 
I found that I was as nearly as possible in the centre 
of the stream, and immediately put all my vigour in 
requisition to regain the shore I had left. This, to 
my no small dismay, I soon discovered was not to be 
accomplished, the current setting strong towards the 
opposite side. I made an expermient of my strength 
by means of a small chip of wood which floated by : 
I could judge what prospect I had of regaining the 
northern bank of the river by the distance at which 
I could leave the chip behind me, while swimming in 
a contrarv direction; but it was of no use: in a 
quarter of an hour's hard struggling I had not gained 
twenty yards, while I had floated more than a mile 
further down the stream. Nothing remained for it 
but to make for the shore, towards which I was 
drifting, at any rate, and that must be done as fast 
as possible ; for being now really alarmed, I felt, or 
fancied that I felt my strength desertinff me. Under 
this impression, I struck out more niriously, and 
thus fatigufed myself the more ; and it was with no 
small dimculty I at last reach the opposite bank, up 
which I climbed, with sensations almost as forlorn 
and hopeless as those of the shipwrecked mariner 
whom me tempest ca^its ashore. 
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In &ci, I would have given a round sum for the 
rags of the shipwrecked manner to cover me. Here 
I was in the condition of a primeval savage^ on a 
desert spot, without a dwelling in sights and pre- 
vented by the want of clothing, from seeking out the 
habitations of men. I ran to the highest ground in 
the neighbourhood^ and that was close to the water's 
edge, and looked around me in every direction. On 
the shore which I had left, I could see what appeared 
the dim outline of buildijigs at a great distance ; but 
on the side of the river on which I was standing, 
nothing but a vast tract of low land was visible, 
which, from its swampy condition, it was plain was 
overflowed by the river in times of flood, t hallooed 
for some minutes with all the strength of my lungs ; 
but the only response was the rising of a few moor- 
fowl from the marsh, which wheeled cackling above 
my head, as though wondering what my business 
might be, and then settled down again in the reedy 
pool from whence they had been startled by my cry. 
I sat down upon a stone, and feeling that I was fast 
going into a state of distraction^ tried to collect my 
mculties, and to consider what was best to be done, 
or, indeed, if anything could be done. With the 
sense of my desperate condition came also a horrible 
sense of the ludicrous. What would my friends in 
London think of their boon companion, shivering, 
without a rag on, upon the desolate banks of the 
Danube? Here was I, a man weU known upon 
'Change, with my thousands of pounds in the three- 
and-a-half per cents, and my charming little estate in 
Surrey, ready to forfeit aU that I possessed in ex- 
change for the raggedest pair of pantaloons that ever 
dangfed from a scarecrow, and ready, too, to go down 
upon my bare knees to any ministering angel of aji 
old Jew who would propose the bargam. I grinned 
a despairing laugh at the thought of such an absurd 
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compact^ and then ^oaned aloud as the conviction 
overcame me^ that in my present drcmnstances it 
might be a prudent one. 

Belapsing into grim and savage silence, I glared 
gloomily at a sharp jagged stone which lay at my 
feet, and at length, taJbng it in my hand, walked 
mechanically into a stagnant pool, wnere a group of 
willow sprigs were growing on a few old stumps 
barely emerging from the water. I contrived to 
sever a dozen or two of the twigs by hacking at them 
with the flint — and, canying them to diy ground, 
was soon busy in rehearsmg over again the toilet of 
Adam in Paradise. Tying their ends together, I 
crossed a couple of them over my shoulders in the 
manner of a snooting-belt, and from these I managed 
to suspend a kind of frock of green leaves, which 
effectually transformed mj appearance from that of 
the rude savage of the wild to the civilized Jack-in- 
the-Green of May-day in London. I may declare 
without reserve, that I never felt more proud or 
pleased with any exploit of my whole life than I 
now did at the completion of my toilet. My spirits, 
which had before been villanously depressed, rose all 
at once, and I no longer despaired of restoration to 
society. I walked majestically up and down, keeping 
a careful look-out both upon the water and the land. 
A boat passed at the distance of half a mile from the 
shore, but I tried in vain to attract the notice of the 
crew. My voice could not be heard so far, and if by 
accident they saw me, they must have mistaken me 
for a bush. I now turned my back to the river in 
disgust, and commenced a severe and careful scrutiny 
upon the land-side, to see if I could possibly in any 
direction make out any signs of life. Five or six 
hours must have elapsed since the moment when I 
plunged headlong from the ladder ; the sun was now 
nearly at his meridian; the blue mist which had 
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covered everytliinj, and veiled the distance from my 
view in the mommg when I emerged from the water 
and crawled up the muddy bank, had now entirely 
rolled away, and the vast level tract of marsh-land 
was open to my inspection to a distance at least of 
some five or six English miles, at the extremity of 
which it was bounded by a rising ground sparsely 
wooded* I imagined that I could distinguish the 
mud- walls of a row of small hovels, partly concealed 
by a group of trees, though I was by no means sure 
that it was not a bank of earth or the face of a rock. 
I looked anxiously round for other indications of life ; 
and after a close and protracted scrutiny, had the 
satisfaction of distinctly perceiving a thin column 
of white smoke winding up the dark background of 
the distant hill. I resolved now, in case no means 
of escape should turn up on the river, to attempt the 
passage of the marsh in another hour at latest — 
though, from former experience, I well knew the 
difficulty of the attempt, and the little probability 
there was that a perfect stranger would succeed in 
getting across. I saw, too, that if I would make the 
attempt at all, I must not defer it much longer, since 
to be overtaken by darkness in the midst of the bog 
would be certain destruction. 

I passed another half-hour in surveying the river, 
in which, about four miles below the point on which 
I stood, I now for the first time discovered several 
small islands, overgrown with reeds or underwood; 
but they manifested no signs of any human inhabit- 
ants, so far as I could distinguish, and I adhered to 
my resolution of crossing the marsh. Delaying no 
longer, I descended from my post of observation, in- 
tending to travel in a straight line to the point where 
I could still see the smoke ascending. I had not, 
however, proceeded 100 yards, before! found that my 
idea of journeying in a straight line was utterly 
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impracticable. I could walk over the firm soil, and 
I could swim the pools ; but through the deep masses 
of soft bog I could neither walk nor swim ; and after 
a narrow escape from smothering in one of them, I 
came to a stand-stilL I found, too, that now I was 
down in the swamp, I could not see the distant hill 
which was the object of my journey, though it was 
plain, that from any part of the^ marsh I might see 
the Uttle mound on the river's brink which I had just 
left. I returned to the mound, and, by the aid of a 
number of loose stones which were lying about, con- 
trived to erect a couple of small fagots of willow- 
branches, at a distance of about ten feet from each 
other, to serve as direction-posts, arranging them so 
that while I could see but one of them, I might know 
that I was in the right track. Thus I was left at 
liberty to take a sinuous course in search of firm 

round, as, by making an observation by my telegraph, 
could at any time regain the right path. 
It is my decided opinion, that had I been left alone, 
and suffered to contmue my journey, I should have 
accomplished the imdertaking, arduous as it was. I 
had already walked and waded, and swum and stag- 
gered, and floundered along for more than a mile, 
when I suddenly caught sight of a ragged, bare- 
headed figure some furlongs in advance of me, 
who was stooping over a stagnant pool, and groping 
in the water tor something, perhaps leeches, of which 
he was in search. Without reflecting for a moment 
what might be the effect of my sudden apparition 
upon the mind of an ignorant boor alone in such a 
solitude, and too much overjoyed to think of anything 
but the overwhelming delight of securing a "guide, 
philosopher, and friend,'' I hastened towanis him with 
all the speed of which I was capable — ^now clearing a 
route among reeds and rushes, and now sinking up to 
my neck in a pool. In less than half an hour, I nad 
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arrived, panting for breath, to within a few yards of 
the pond over the margin of which he was still bend- 
ing, with his eyes fixed in the water. Pausing for 
one moment to recover my wind, I raised myself to 
my fall height, and hailed him at the top of my voice 
with a "Hola! Mein Herr," which, lite an electric 
shock, brought him to his feet in an instant. I saw 
in a moment that I had committed a fatal blunder. 
The poor wretch stood aghast, horrified beyond the 

Eower of description : his white hair stood on end ; his 
loodshot eyes were bursting from their sockets ; his 
mouth yawned like a cavern, and emitted a faint, 
gurgling sound, and every limb shook with the agony 
of fear. I saw that it was necessary to reassure him ; 
and seeing no other way of approaching him than by 
swimming the pond, I entered the water, and, staff in 
hand, made towards him. Before I had lessened the 
distance between us one-half, he had so far recovered 
himself as to be able to give utterance to one wild yell 
of terror, and to take madly to his heels. When I 
had swum the pool, and ascended to the spot which 
he had left, I saw him running at the top of his 
speed, and following a winding route, with which he 
was evidently familiar, as he avoided the water and 
the bogs, and kept on firm ground. I made an 
attempt to come up with him ; but in mjr haste trod 
upon a piece of loose shale, which, sliding beneath 
me, threw me upon the ground, and badly wounded 
my right foot, so that for the moment I could proceed 
no further. 

As I sat upon the ground, endeavouring to staunch 
the fast-flowmg blood from my instep by winding 
round it some long flags from the marsh, I watched 
the poor fellow till he was no longer in sight, and 
marked that he never relaxed his pace till he dis- 
appeared imder the cluster of trees above which I had 
first noticed the white smoke ascending. To cross 
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the marsh without a guide, was now out of the 
question; and choosing a dry and mossy spot, I lay 
down and rested till the afternoon was far adyanced, 
haying made up my mind, if no succour came from 
the hamlet, which I now felt assured was not far 
from the edge of the marsh, that I would return to 
the riyer before it was dark, and make a last and 
yigorous attempt to swim to the group of islands 
which I had obseryed in the distance, in one or other 
of which, I might hope to find human inhabitants. 
I kept my telegraph in si^ht, and, the sun being now 
low m the horizon, was thmMng of retracing my steps 
towards it, when, in the act of rising to do so, I saw 
a party of men, of whom I distinctly counted fourteen, 
threacung their well-known way through the marsh, 
and rapidly adyancing towards the spot where I lay. 
They had already measured half the distance, and I 
might haye seen them long before had I happened to 
look in that direction. I now congratulated myself 
that my troubles were oyer, and was pondering how 
I could best shew my gratitude to my deliyerers, 
when the doubt was suggested to my mind whether 
they would proye deliyerers or not. I kept my eye 
stedfastly fixed upon their moyements, and, as they 
drew nearer, beheld with dismay that they were all 
armed, two of them, who led the yan, with old mus- 
kets, and the rest with staves, scythes, and bludgeons. 
It was plain that the old fool I had frightened 
away had described me to his countrymen as some 
sayage monster, and this yalittnt band had come 
out against me, to hunt me to the death. I resolyed 
at once to be sure of their object before they came to 
a disagreeable proximity ; ana with this yiew, started 
suddenly to my feet, and shouted as loud as I could. 

My fears were but too well foimded. At the first 
soimd of my yoice, the leaders recoiled a few steps 
upon the main body, who stood still for a few minutes. 
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apparently in consultation, the result of which was, 
that the fireanns changed owners, and two bold fel- 
lows stepped to the front, and, levelling their pieces, 
kept my naked body covered with their muzzles, and 
only refrained from pulling tri^ers until they should 
have arrived, within killing distance. It was plain 
I had no time to lose if I would once more try the 
river, the only chance now remaining to me. I turned 
and hobbled away as fast as my wounded limb would 
let me, plunged into the nearest pool, sprawled through 
the next bog, crashed through the rushes, hopped 
along the dry ground upon one foot, and scrambled 
helter-skelter towards the river, expecting every mo- 
ment to hear the report of the firearms, and to feel a 
handful of slugs in my body. Never shall I forget 
the horrors of that chase. I distanced my pursuers, 
however, and arrived at the marrin of the stream 
without having once presented a rair target to their 
aim. I did not pause long upon the brink of the 
flood. They were now yelling like blood-hounds, and 
their cries rung in my ears as I gained the very spot 
where I had landed in the morning, and where I 
again took to the water like a hunted deer, or rather 
like ^ hunted duck, for I dived under, with as gentle 
a splash as possible, and keeping beneath the surface 
as long as I could hold breath, rose at length a good 
fifty yards from the shore, and full two hundred yards 
lower down. 

I had no great cause for congratulation at my 
escape. The sun was setting, night coming on, and 
here was I in the middle of the broad stream of the 
Danube, sweeping on at the rate of five or six miles 
an hour, with no other prospect in view than that of 
becoming food for fishes in a very few hours at 
furthest, unless I could succeed in making one of the 
islands I had seen in the morning. It was a strange 
thing that I felt no fatigue, even after swimming an 
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hour. I had passed several small islaiids, but the 
rapid stream which they breasted broke away so 
fdriously from their sides, that I had not strength to 
get near. In their wake I could see that the water 
was cahn and tranquil Plough, but that tranquil 
water I could not reach. By and by, a^ the darkness 
fell, I passed several islands much larger, and was 
about attempting to land upon one, when I caught 
sight of a glimmering light at a distance in the centre 
of the stream. I directed my course towards this in 
preference ; and I perceived as I approached that it 
proceeded from a raft, moored off one of the islands, 
upon which the crew were probably cooking their 
evening meal. I knew that if I approached this raft 
in front, I should inevitably be sucked under, and 
never see the light again ; at the same time, if I gave 
it too wide a berth, I should as surely be carried past 
it, in which case I felt pretty certain that my last 
chance would be gone. X made a desperate effort at 
the very nick of tune, and happily succeeded in laying 
hold of a rope, which was hanging in the wat^, by 
means of which I was swung round to the stem of the 
raft, upon which, in a smaU timber hut, I could see 
the crew discussing their supper. 

Now that the struggle was over, and my safety 
secure, all my courage and strength too vanished at 
once : I felt as weak as a child, and as pusillanimous 
as a woman, and the hot tears ran down my cheeks 
like rain. It was as much as I could do to hail the 
crew, who sat laughing and chatting over their por- 
ridge not three yards from me, as I clutched the rope 
with the energy of a drowning man. They started up 
at the sound of my cry, and in an instant Ufted me on 
board. They were Germans, fortunately ; and I gave 
them to understand in a few words, that I had been 
bathing, and having been carried away by the stream^ 
had narrowly escaped drowning. I was in no humour 
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to pat them in possession of my whole miserable 
adyenture, which it is more than probable they would 
not have credited if I had narrated it. When I had 
rubbed mjnself dry, one of them lent me a blouse, and 
offered me food, which, plain as it was, I was but too 
glad to accept ; but before I had eaten a mouthful, an 
old man made his appearance, bearing slippers, doak, 
and cap, and invitea me to follow mm to his house 
upon the island, where I might pass the night, and 
cross oyer to the mainland in the morning. I followed 
him across a plank, and beneath the shadow of some 
willow-trees, to his humble dwelling. He told me 
that he and his family were the sole inhabitants of the 
island, and that he united the three professions of 
fisherman, innkeeper, and rope-maker, and thus man- 
aged to make a livelihood. His guests were almost 
exclusively the navigators on the river, who frequently 
moored for the night off his island, and partook of 
such entertainment as he could supply. He sent his 
fish to market when he caught more than he could 
consume, and he and his children made ropes and 
cordage, for which also he had a ready sale on the 
river. Pending this communication, he prepared me 
a substantial supper, to which I did ample justice, and 
he then shewed me, at my request, to a small, neat 
chamber, where I sought and found the repose I so 
much needed. 

I sank into a profound slumber, heavy and dream- 
less, within a minute after I lay down — ^the result, no 
doubt, of the utter exhaustion of every faculty, both 
of body and mind. Possessing a vigorous constitution, 
and a perfectly healthy frame, I escaped the reaction 
of nervous excitement, which most persons in similar 
circumstances would have undergone, and which in 
many would have terminated in fever and delirium, 
and perhaps death. But I did not escape altogether. 
After I had lain in total forgetfulness for some hours. 
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my imagination woke up and nlagned me with dreams 
of indescribable terror and alarm. I was swimming 
for whole days and nights together in a shoreless sea, 
tossed by storms, and swanmng with monsters, one 
or other of which was continually seizing me by the 
foot, and dragging me down ; while over my head foul 
birds of prey, each and all with the terrified face of 
the poor wretch whom I had frightened in the marsh, 
and clutching firearms in their semi-human claws, 
were firing at my head, and swooping to devour me. 
To avoid their beaks, I dived maoly into the depths 
below, where I had to do battle in the dark with the 
grim and shaneless monsters of the deep. Then, 
bursting with tne retention of my breath, I rose again 
to the surface, and enjoyed a moment's pause, until 
the screaming harpies again gathered around me, and, 
convulsed with fear, I dived again as the vivid flash 
from their firearms dazzled my eyes. While perform- 
ing one of these violent feats, occasioned by a flash 
which appeared to blaze over the whole sky, I woke 
suddenly. My landlord, the old fisherman, was stand- 
ing by my bedside ; he had drawn aside the curtains 
of my bed, and let the sunshire in upon my face, the 
hot gleam of which was doubtless the blazing flash of 
my oream. I laughed aloud when I found mjrself 
snug in bed, and proceeded to dress in the old man's 
best holiday suit, which he placed at my service. My 
wounded foot had nearly healed in the night, and 
I could walk comfortably. During breakfast, I gave 
the old man and his daughter the real history of my 
case, to their unspeakable astonishment, and consulted 
them as to my future operations. The fisherman 
volunteered to land me at a small village a few miles 
below, from whence he would proceed with me to 

K , where, upon representing my case to the 

ma^strates, I should be furnished with the means of 
getting back to B , and recovering my property. 
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This, In fact, was the only thing I could do. I: 
engaged the fisherman to accompany me through the 
whole route; and as he had naturally no desire to 
lose sight of me, he made no objection. I had slept 
thirteen hours; and it was ten o'clock in the day, 
when the old man and I, and his two lads, embarked 
in the boat for the near^ village. We arrived there 
before noon, and he hired a conveyance in which we 
both proceeded to Hie place he had mentioned, a 
distance of some twenty miles, which we reached 
about three in the aflmioon. Sut my companion 
had very Kttle money and no credit, and I was com- 
pelled to apply to the chief magistrate of the town, 
whom, by good-fortune, we found at his private 
residence. He proved a good-natured but rather 
fussy old gentleman; and when he had heard my 
story, which he interrupted with a thousand demon- 
strations of horror, alarm, and sympathy, insisted 
upon my sharing the hospitality of his house for 
the nig^t, assuring me thsd; it would be impossible 
to proceed that day. I gave a reluctant consent, 
upon his promising that he would |)ut me in a con- 
dition to start at an early hour in the morning. 
Hereupon, consigning my companion to the charge of 
a servant) he m^iered me into a saloon adjoining his 
study, and introduced me to his family, consisting of 
two grown-up sons, three daughters, and their motiher, 
to whom I had to tell my luckless adventures over 
again. That, however, was not the worst of it. As 
the hour of dinner drew near, the house began to fill 
with visitors: it was plain that my arrival, and the 
drcumstanoes connected with it, had been regularly 
advertised through the town, and all the world was 
flocking to see lie new "lion" which the river had 
turned up. And certainly a lion I was, as the play- 
biUs have it, " for that night only." I had to tell my 
story ten times over, and to submit to questionings 

R 
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and crofishquestiomngs without number. All this, 
perhaps, was but natural enough, considering the 
circumstances ; but it occasioned me no small annoy- 
ance ; and feigning excessive fatigue, for which I had 
but too good excuse, I retired early to rest, leaving 
the assembled ^ests to pump the old fisherman, which 
they did to then* hearts' content, and to talk over my 
adventures at leisure. A servant awoke me before 
dawn. A carriage and post-horses stood at the door, 
and after I had made a hearty breakfast, my worthy 
host put into my hand a letter of introduction to his 

brother magistrate at B . I bade him farewell 

with many sincere and hearty thanks, entered the 
carriage with my companion, and drove off. The 
distance we had to go mav have been about fifty 
English miles ; but the roads were in such wretched 
condition, and the cattle, which we changed seven 
times, of such an abominable breed, that night had 

fallen upon the town of B before we entered it. 

I drove at once to the little gasthofy where, three days 
before, at the* same hour, I had put up upon my 
arrival. The landlord bustled out to receive me as 
the carriage stopped at the door; but though I iden- 
tified him immediately, he shewed not the slightest 
symptom of recognising ma I told the driver to wait, 
and oeckoning the old fisherman to follow, demanded to 
be shewn into a private room, and to be favoured with 
the landlord's company. He obeyed with the utmost 
alacrity, and takmg a lamp from the hand of an 
atten<knt, led the way to a small room on the first 
floor. 

" Well, Herr Bernstein," I said, " are you not glad 
to see me back again P" 

''Most happy to see you, gracious sir," said he; 
" but have not the honour to recollect your gracious 
person." 

'' Indeed I An Englishman, on a black horse put 
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up here three days ago at this hour — surely you 
recoUectthatP" 

''Ah, too well I recollect that* Poor English 
gentleman — a countryman of yours, — ^perhaps a Mend 
— ah! dear God! drowned — ^unhappy man — carried 
away by the river in the morning before any of us 
were up." Here he wrung his hands in evident sorrow : 
"Ah, that stupid Grute I why did he let the gentle- 
man bathe in the Danube?" 

" Stop ! " said I ; " let me put an end to your regret 
— I am that Englishman ! " 

" You — ^you ! " cried he, as he staggered back into a 
seat. " But it cannot be — it is impossible. I do not 
recollect you: you are deceiving me I Sir, it is a 
cruel jest." * 

"It is no jest," said I; "Heaven be praised. 
Where is Grute, as you call him P He will teU you 
whether it is a jest." 

Grute was the filthy stableman ; and the landlord, 
half-dreaming, ran off to feteh him — a most unfortu-* 
nate circumstance, as it put the rogue upon his guard, 
and prepared him for the part which it was necessary 
for his safety that he should play. The landlord 
returned in two minutes, dragging Grute in with him. 
I saw by the sudden pallor of the fellow's counte- 
nance, and the quivering of his lip, that he recognised 
me on the instant; but he looked doggedly around 
him, without manifesting any surprise ; and when his 
master pointed me out as the EngUshman supposed to 
have been drowned, the fellow laughed brutally, and 
said the attempt wouldn't do, as I was too tall by 
half a head. I perceived the truth at once. He had 
made free with the contents of my pockets, in which 
I had left a few gold pieces, and for his character's 
sake he could not afford to admit my identity. The 
landlord plainly mistrusted my tale, now that he had 
heard the eviaence of the stableman, and began to 
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iBBUxne a reij cSffttreat ti^pe^ and to talk cavalierly 
of a reference to a magisirate. This remmded me ol 
the letier in my podket, and I inosted that he dK>uld 
immediatelj accon^any me to flie bouse of tke ehief- 
magistrate, who should fo^e between ns. He shewed 
kmuielf proy<Aangly witting to comply with my de- 
mand, and, f(^owing me down staiis, Altered the 
carnMB. As. we drove along, I enquired as to the 
fate of my vaUse, my clothes, and my horse ; wkid^ 
latter, e^ecially, I described in a way that appeared 
to stagger him. They were dl, he said, in i^ mag^ 
trate's custody, and I ^ould hear more of liiem, and 
doubtless recover them, if they were mine, when my 
Aaim was decided on. We Ibund ibe important 
functionary at supper. I requested a private inter- 
view, which was granted^ when I presented the letter 

of my host at K , and waited to see the effect of 

its perusal. I had to wait a long while, for my 
hospitable friend had indulged in a long -winded 
account of the whole adventure, which it took a good 
half-hour to get through. The eflfeot of the narrative 
was, however, all that I could have deared: the 
worthy magistrate asked me a few questions, as be 
was pleased to observe, for form's sake, relative to the 
contents of the vabse, which be had himself inspected, 
and I replied satisfactorily. He shook me heartily ]^ 
the bsmo^ congratulated me on my miraculous and 
providential escape, not fbrgetting my marvellous- 
;^rowess as a swimmer ; and, calling in the landlord 
of the inn and the old fisherman^ wrote out in ibeir 
presence an order for the restoration of my property, 
and a warrant for tiie apprehension of Grute, who^ it 
aj^peared, bad helped bimsdf to idl my loose oash, ^ 
with the exception of a single dollu*. 

There was racing and chasing a&et Grate dnriiig 
the whole night, but be bad had tb3 wit. to take 
himself oui df the way* My valise bad- ludkily noi 
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been tampered with; the contents were all as I 
had left them ; and I had the happiness of reward- 
ing the honest fishennan for the pams he had taken 
in my behalf^ and the confidence he had reposed 
in me. My poor horse had not been treated so well. 
In aceordanee with some old statute, of which I 
know nothing, he had been claimed by the commsind- 
ant of a small Inilitary feree fitatiobed in the place, 
and had been compelled to commence a course of 
training, undfet 4 heavy dtagoon, for tke notary 
service. As he had received but one or two lessons, 
which consisted almost exclusively of an unlimited 
allowance of whip, he had not profited much by 
instruction. In fact, he had lost lus temper without 
gaming anythiag in dij9ei]^e, and I wbs eventually 
obliged to part with himi inm the impossibiHijr o£ 
beanug wim his strange antics. He had cost me 
fifty guineas in London, and I sold him for hwee 
thaiers to a Oerman dealer* who^ no doubt, speedily 
found him a berth in aome iMurracik^ where hie com* 
pleted his education for tho army.. Aliiogetlaer, my 
eztraordinai^ swim, taking aU the expenses it oceai- 
i^ned m<e into account, cost me i^me&ing over a 
hundred guineas, and all I got in exohange fot^ 
thiem* was the reputation of a MuachBttsen wheneye^ 
I dared to open my mouth on thd subject, and a 
perenlnal lial»lity to nightmare, with the tepetitioa 
tad aggravation of all ihe w«n5t horrors of ihut 
miserablfi day. 
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WITH SOME AOOOUNT OF 

HEER VON HOLTZBEIN. 



It was a remark of one of the oontineiital philo- 
sophic sages of the sixteenth century, which suggested 
to the present writer the consideration of the subject 
upon which he is about to enter. This remark occurs 
in a treatise De Habitudine, and being written in 
Latin, shall here be done into English for the benefit 
of all and sundry who, like Lord Duberly in the play, 
are not in a position — ^to quote his lordship's elegant 
expression — to ^* ladle out Latin by the quart." 
The gist of the remark, then, is as foUows : — " That 
there is no state or condition of existence prevailing 
among any of the nations of the world, which can be 
truly said to derive its character from its own inherent 
elements ; that, on the contrary, the force of habit and 
the prejudice such force engenders, rather than the 
dictates of nature, determine the iU or well being of 
the human race; and that it is the business of a 
refined civilization, by the development of this second 
nature, to surmount and subdue the first — ^in further- 
ance of which development it is both lawful and r^;ht 
to subject every condition and circumstance of being, * 
however honoiu*ed by antiquity or general usage, to 
the test of investigation and practical experiment'' 
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Supported by the above abstruse passage, which 
I conceive to contain the germ of that over-active 
philosophy which has achieved so much for mankind 
during the last three centuries, it is my present pur- 
pose to reconsider a question which I fear has been 
too" summarily settlea, without duly weighing the 
arguments which have been, or might be, adduced on 
both sides — ^the question being, whether two legs are 
better than one. The reader will bear in mind that 
it is not a question of heads. That two heads are 
better than one I will not for the present deny, inas- 
much as the assertion has passed mto a proverb, and 
I have too much respect for the wisdom of nations, 
which is generally supposed to lie involved in these 
pithy little phrases, to advance any dictum of mine 
m opposition — ^withholding my assent, however, until 
I have seen a subject with two heads, when I shall 
be better quahfied to form an opinion. Whether two 
legs, (that is, two live legs, be it understood) are better 
than one, is the point under consideration, and it ap- 
pears to me that much may be said, if not to shew 
that the contrary is the case, at least to leave it a moot 
point for the discussion of fixture inquirers. 

The reader who shall go along with me in this 
inquiry will have the kindness to bear in mind the 
remark of the philosopher above quoted, and, divesting 
himself of all prejudices in favour of any particular 
number of pedal adjuncts, be prepared candidly to 
weigh the advantages I shall proceed to adduce in 
favour of a single member, in opposition to what I am 
forced to confess is the generaUy current opinion, an 
opinion resulting as I hope to shew, from inconsider- 
ate habit and the mere accident (^ birth. Let us 
glance, then, in tl\e outset, at the numberless miseries 
and calamities in every shape that lie in wait for the 
thoughtless bipeds who on two active legs run to-and- 
fro upon the earth, and, mounted on '' Shank's naggie," 
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rush headlong to their hurt. Let him number who 
can the firactores, the maimings, the &tal results that 
have ensued from those rampant and foolhardy ex- 
ploits in which a man of single sole would never 
en^ge, and coidd not if he would. How many enter- 
prising youths have broken their necks through having 
one leg too muchP How many have jumped into 
their graves who would never have jumped at all, 
had they, instead of elastic flesh and sinew, possessed 
good wooden substitutes? How many have sunk in 
tibe fateful flood who would never have dreamed of 
swimming with a timber-toe F and how many have 
followed their heedless noses into irretrievable mis- 
chief, who would have remained safe £rom all harm 
upon a single foot ? Then look at the double risks of 
the double-footed, even in calamities that come un- 
sought. The gout, that horrible visitant, has but half 
a victim in a one-legged man ; of corns, also, he has 
but half a crop; his bunions never mar his quiet 
pilgrimage ; ana, come what may, he cannot by any 
possibili^ sufier from damp feet. There is a song to 
be met with in most vocal collections, which asserts 
that " without feet you can't have toes ;" I regret that 
in this instance the poet has indulged in an unfounded 
fiction, inasmuch as it is perfectly possible to have 
toes on one foot — ^but yet in all diseases of the toes, 
such as chilblains and other similar annoyances, the 
liabilities of the uniped are but as five to ten compared 
with those of his two-legged brethren. Then look at 
the matter in an economical point of view — ^what a 
prodigious saving of leather is eflected by the man of 
one leg ! fifty per cent, lopped off at once from the 
boot-nmker's account. If he have vanity in pedal 
appointments, he may sport a single Hessian, guiltless 
of extravagance, or parade his symmetric Wellington 
(and staff) on economical principles, or recline in 
slippered grandeur at the cost of a single upper* 
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leather of Morocco. Day and Martin lose half their 
hlack-mail with a subject that has but one polishable 
extremity ; and the hosier^ confined to the single calf 
encircled with a single garter, levies Jbut half his 
customary dues. All these several items, it will be 
«een, make a very considerable total of savings in the 
annual expenditure : and in this economical age, when 
ten thousand little luxuries are to be purchased at a 
penny a-piece, who shall estimate the moral advan* 
tages derivable from such an amount of superfluous 
income? 

Then the man of one leg, it must not be forgotten, 
is the possessor of certain physical advantages to which 
the biped is for ever a stranger. He is exempt by law 
from all personal participation ' in the turmoils and 
brutalities of war. A man of peace by Act of Parlia- 
ment, he never incurs the disgrace of running away, 
or is laughed at for avoiding a. combat by shewing 
what he has not got, "a fair pair of heels'' — ^though 
if by any aggression he is driven to his shifts, he can, 
upon an emergency, find a footing where the greatest 
hero upon two legs could not make a stand. Or he 
may cross a stream dry-shod where another would get 
up to his knee in water, simply by plunging his in- 
sensible substitute in the middle, and transferring the 
natural limb to the opposite bank. He may tread 
upon a venomous reptile, and laugh at its fangs, or 
parry the assault of a mad-dog without fear of hydro- 
phobia. Moreover, in cases of emergency, when it 
becomes necessary to put the best foot foremost, he is 
never hesitating and at a loss, like your bipeds, being 
at no pains on deciding between the leg which cost 
him nothing, and that which has cost him perhaps 
from ten shillings to ten pounds, as taste or cir- 
cumstances may have led him to the adoption 
of the convenient cork, the patent spring, or the 
unsophisticated but manly stump, in the choice of 
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a pedestal. I mi^ht enumerate many other adran- 
tages which contribute to his exclusive enjoyment, 
were I so disposed, but I scorn to accumulate eyidence 
in &your of*a truth which the reader must by this 
time be ready to admit, and shall proceed, as in fiair- 
ness bound, to notice the objections that may be urged 
by prejudiced bipeds against his fortunate condition. 

Let me here be allowed to deprecate all uncandid 
and hasty decisions, and conjure the reader to be 
cautious lest he confound the results of his habitual 
impressions with the deductions of an unbiassed judg- 
ment. And here the greatest care is necessary. 
"The world," as the diyine Shakspeare has it, "is 
still deceiyed by ornament;" in other words, the 
human race is led by appearances, beneath which 
the truth too often lies imbedded, while its worshippers 
are cheated with false semblances. Hence it may be 
inferred that the prejudice in favour of an even, 
regular and marchlike step> and what is called a 
majestic walk, is probably nothing but the result of 
habit, and would vanish altogether, there is little 
doubt, in the estimation of a community going on 
single members. Even at the present time, were a 
monarch of some nation of note to mount his throne 
and assume the weight of government on one royal 
limb, there is no question but the current mode of 
talking and thinking on the suMect of wooden legs 
would be very much modified. For my part; I love 
the stem staccato step of the single-soled pedestriaD, 
and the lusty pulsations with which he reminds his 
mother-earth that he enjoys the delights of existence. 
Then the gentle though abrupt rising and falling of 
his uppermost proportions, as he wends his worldly 
way, IS so like the ups and downs of life, that his 
progress is suggestive of a most important moral les- 
son — so that I cannot consent to admit that, upon the 
whole, appearances are much if anything against him. 
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"But/' says some perverse opposer, "Nature has 
given us two legs, and therefore two is the proper 
number for the human subject." Not so fast, my 
good sir, if you please, with your conclusion. True, 
Nature A^ given you two legs. What of that? She has 
also given you a beard, which you take daily all pos- 
sible pains to get rid of — and all in vain ; the stubborn 
stubbie rises again and again, mocking your ceaseless 
efforts at its annihilation ; and it will rise in spite of 
steel and diamond-dust till you are dust yourself. 
Now, if you wiU be at the trouble to shave off your 
leg just once, I will stake my existence that nature 
takes no such pains to renew the supernumerary shank. 
There! you see that the argument is against you. 
Again, has not nature given your wife and daughter 
each a capacious thorax, for the convenient accommo- 
dation of the lungs and viscera, and have they not 
both squeezed that cavity into the shape of a funnel, 
by way of improving upon her awkward contrivance P 
Has not nature given the Chinese women two feet, 
and don't they, instead of sensibly pruning off one, 
stupidly cripple both P No, sir, if you are lor revert- 
ing to a state of nature, do so by all means, and much 
good may it do you. Only be consistent, I pray — 
bare your epidermis to the elements ; betake yourself to 
some congenial cavern in the wilderness, contend with 
the wild cat for a meal, and with the tiger for avouch, 
and when you have learned to despise all the fruits of 
civilization and the results of human intellect and 
contrivance, I care not if you include with the rest 
the grand masterpiece of ingenuity and science, the 
wooden-leg. 

I feel that by this time my position is established, 
and that the advocates of two legs have not a leg left 
to stand upon. They may talk of their utilities, but 
I aver that they are not so apparent to my unpreju- 
diced view. The chief use of a pair of heels, after aU, 
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eeems comprised in sucli feats as leaping) wrestling, 
and running, and such undignified methods of loco- 
motion. With regard to leaping, I have already 
shewn that it is a practice conducive to no good ; as 
for wrestling, let those who delight in such unintellec- 
tual arguments kick each other's shins till they come to 
a better understanding of the subject ; and as for run* 
ning, he who has escaped a danger by running away 
from it, may cherish a respect for his heels in which 
I must be excused from joining him. Valour prevents 
your true man from running away, and Christian for- 
bearance would teach him not to pursue a flying enemy; 
in either case one leg is sufficient for his purpose. 
How the possession of but one leg may conduce to 
the highest happiness which this world is capable of 
affording, let the reader learn from the following 
passages in the life and fortunes of Herr Yon 
Holtzbein : — 

In the year 1806, when Prussia, encouraged by 
the promise and actual preparation of the Bussian 
autocrat, declared war against Napoleon, Herr Yon 
Holtzbein was a gentleman of fortmie, who, with his 
young and beautiful wife, cultivated tiie pleasures of 
polished society under the linden trees at Berlin. 
Having served the regular period in the army, he 
had abandoned the profession of war a year before, 
and epchanged the fatigues of the camp for the em- 
braces of his blooming bride. Twelve months of 
domestic happiness had scarcely flown away, when 
all his martial ardour being roused by the insolence 
of the imperious Gorsican, and his chivalrous nature 
excited by the appeals of the beautiful Prussian queen, 
he bade adieu to his young wife, and flew to rejoin 
that magnificent cavahy in which he had formerly 
held a command. He found his old companions eager 
for the fight, and demanding to be led, without delay, 
to the encounter with the revolutionary, rabble of 
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France, against whom one and all were but too' 
anxious to try the military tactics of the great Frede- 
ric. Hiey had no great time allowed mem for in- 
dulging in the pleasures of anticipation. The 14th 
of OcMber, which witnessed the bloody affirays of 
Jena and Auerstadt, brought the ^^best appointed 
eavaby in Eurc^*' face to face with the ragamuffins 
of Gaul, who, without any respect for their exquisite 
quality, kmx^ed a fiill half of them fi*om their gor- 
^us saddles, and sent the remainder to the right- 
siibout, to seek a shelter where they might. Poor Yon 
Holtjbrin, who did not know very well what to make 
ol it, seeing that the whole of his regiment had been 
shattered to shivers in contradiction to all the esta- 
blished rules of warfare, found himself at nightfall 
mrgmg his jaded steed through a dark pine forest, 
without a morsel of food to satisfy the cravings of 
kung^^ and wi& a bullet lodged in his lefb leg. How 
he managed to escape to Weimar, thence to Leipsig, 
&ence to Magdeburg, and finally back again to hiB 
own house at Berlin, are points in his history, of 
whidi, as he was not afterwards capable of rendering 
any very coherent account, we cannot inform the 
reader. Certain it was that he was found snugly 
pillowed imder his own curtains befi>re the end of ti^ 
month, and surrounded by a posse of professors of the 
healing art, gravely discussing the most sdentific mode 
of dealing with tiie leg that had the buUet in it. Aa 
the proprietor of the limb was a man o( fortune, and 
not a mere nobody to whwn a question of leg or no- 
leg could be of no consequence, he was allowed to 
have a voice in the council ; and upon being infermed 
that the safer and more expeditious course of treat- 
naent would be to detach the unfortunate member, 
wisely consented that the operation, and the leg too, 
should come off at the earliest opportunity. 

A day was fixed for the amputation, and by a 
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ooincideiice such as sometiines happens in ihe best 
re^:ulated fEunilies, the loss of one member was re- 
paired by the arriral of another, a daughter being 
Dom to Herr Yon Holtzbein just at the precise 
moment when his patriotic leg departed to the worM 
(I beg pardon — ^to the bottle) of spirits. In the 
smiles and crowings of his lovely babe, the bed-riddm 
warrior found a compensation for the ugly twinges of 
his healing stump. The stump grew well — ^the babe 
grew up. Years rolled on, and the daughter of Yon 
Holtzbein, beautiAil as Hebe, became the pride and 
joy of her parents, who thought no expense or pains 
too great to be lavished upon the accomplishment of 
her mind and person. 

But the education of his daughter was not the only 
care of Herr Yon Holtzbein. He had a leg to educate 
as well — a limb to mould as well as a mind ; and he 
devoted himself with equal ardour and energy to both 
pursuits. He made all manner of experiments with 
every workable material in the construction of a new 
appendage in place of that which he had sacrificed 
upon the altar of his country. Fortimately for him» 
he was endowed with a genius decidedly mechanical, 
by means of which, united with indomitable persever- 
ance, he succeeded to perfection in his manufac- 
ture. His museum of legs became one of the 
curiosities of his native city, and his residence a 
perfect hospital for those of his patriotic fellow-coimtiy- 
men whom the war had reduced to a like state of 
single- (legged) blessedness. He cured the ills that 
fighting flesh is heir to by applications of wood and 
steel, and leather and whalebone and cork, all so 
elaborately made and so perfectly simulating nature's 
handywork, that his reputation, amateur mough he 
was, surpassed that of the first professors of the day — 
more especially because, with the characteristic honour 
of a soldier and a gentleman, he declined any remu- 
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neration for his 'invalaable productions. As his arti- 
ficial legs grew in repute, his only daughter grew in 
beauty, until at length when sixteen summers had 
showered their brightness upon her fair round rosy 
Oerman face, her hand was sought in marriage by the 
young and gay Herr Doppelschank, the eldest son of 
a brother officer who had perished on the same fatal 
day which had consigned the leg of Herr Holtzbein to 
the spiritual element, and the kingdom of Prussia to 
the tender mercies of Napoleon. The match was 
considered by the parents as in all respects prudent 
and desirable, and the affections of the pretty fraulein, 
who had loved the young Doppelschank first as the 
companion of her infancy, next as a bold bursche and 
dashing student, and lastly as a suitor in a splendid 
military costume, met with no opposition from quarters 
whence opposition in such cases generally arises. 

But, alas for the successful issue of their loves — 
the young suitor, more confident than wise, just as the 
period for the betrothal was drawing near, was so rash 
as to express an opinion one day after dinner on the 
subject of wooden legs, which was utterly ruinous to 
his matrimonial prospects. He had ventured to re- 
mark, in an unguaraed moment, that an artificial 
substitute, however honourable to the wearer or ere- 
ditable to the artist who achieved it, was after all 
inferior to the living member, and by no means the 
thing in a quadrille. After this declaration it was all 
over with him. From that fatal moment tie Herr 
Yon Holtzbein set him down as a bore, a bom block- 
head, an irretrievable ass — and in a long speech, 
containing the whole history of the memorable cam- 
paign of 1806, with a catalogue of every person of 
condition who had lost a leg during that eventful era, 
gravely informed him that their contract was at an 
end, and that he never could or would consent to the 
union of his daughter with a person who in one breath 
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blasphemed the merits of patriotifim andrflifi glories of 
scdence. It was in vain that the disocnnfited youtii 
withdrew the oflfensive expressions, and offered to eat 
his own words. The choleric faiher was not to be 
appeased. Every attempt at expostulation only added 
fuel to his wrath, and the disconsolate swain was 
dismissed with a poUte insinuation that his absence 
would be considered agreeable for the future. 

A parent's dictum is however not always an abso- 
lute law, in affiairs of the heart. The fair franlein 
Yon Holtzbein was rather of the opini<»i of her lover, 
than of her father, in this matter, and, if the truth 
must be told, in her secret heart she prrferred the ten 
toes of her dear Doppelschank to all the elaborately 
contrived substitutions in her fedher's museum.* She was 
a true child of her sire, and had as obstinate a will in 
her way, as his own. She recaved and encouraged 
the stolen visits of the banished youth, a h/Ct at which 
her mother winked in some d^^ree, perhaps expecting 
that the storm of wrath would blow over, and the 
young man be received again into favour. But no 
signs of a reconciliation appeared upon the paternal 
brow, and a whole year rolled by without any appa- 
rent alteration in the sentiments of the angry £a.ther. 

At the expiration of this time Herr Yon Holtzbein 
returning unexpectedly one afternoon from a visit, 
which the mother and daughter had imagined would 
oceupy him till the hour of supper, thundered at the 
door of his house^ to the infinite alarm and conster- 
nation of the lovers, who were enjoying a stdei 
tite'd-tite. The young fellow, knowmg well enough 
the tremendous uproar that would ensue if he were 
discovered, began to cast about for the means of 
escape. To go by the garden at the back of the 
house,, was impossible, for there was old Flugd., the 
Herr's confidential man and calf-modeller, pottering 
about among the flowers, with his nose turned up.» 
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against the back windows, as though he scented some- 
thing out of order. The only chance that presented 
itself was a flight from the window of the upper sol in 
which they sat, and this, for he had no leisure for 
d^beration, he determined to attempt as soon as his 
foe had entered, and the door closed after him. Al- 
ready he heard the unmistakable step upon the stair- 
case, when leaping on the balcony fence, he grasped 
the projecting bough of a tree, and swung himself off. 
Fatal confidence ! the faithless bough snapped asunder 
in his grasp, and down he came with a crash, that 
split his meerschaum in a thousand fragments, and 
what was still worse, fractured the os tibia of his 
dexter pedestal in two places. The passers-by ran 
to his assistance, and as usual in such mishaps, com- 
pleted his misfortune by endeavouring to set hmi upon 
his feet, an attempt which had no better result than 
driving the bone of his broken limb through the flesh, 
and rendering its setting impossible. By this time 
the tumult had brought old Flugel to the door, who 
grinned with inward satisfaction as he assisted the 
crippled Corydon to a sofa. Of course, the calamitous 
event could not long be concealed from Herr Von 
Holtzbein, who had the sufferer conveyed to bed 
without condescending to pay him a visit. No sooner 
did he hear, however, from the surgeons, whose prompt 
attendance had been summoned, that it was a clear 
case for amputation — ^that the shattered leg must come 
off, there was no help for it, than all his former 
friendship for the poor youth returned at once. 

The ymole house was ransacked, and every body- 
in it set to work to provide the means and appliances 
of comfort for the mvalid. Himself assisted at the 
operation, and sustained the courage of the sufferer, 
and through the whole course of the cure superin- 
tended the dressing of the wound. He passed the 
whol« day at the bedside of the patient, and soothed 
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the hours of weariness and pain by cheerfol conyer- 
sation, and narratives of his own youthM exploits. 
He led his daughter, nothing loth, to the side of the 
sick couch. The old contract was acknowledged and 
revived, and when the now happy lover was able to 
sit up, the delighted Yon Holtzbein presented him 
with a new leg so exouisite in form, so finished in 
workmanship, so exacUy like the one he had lost, 
except in its liability to pain and firacture, that the 
acceptor could do no less than retract in full his former 
disparaging remarks. The betrothal, I had forgotten 
to observe, took place during the early stage of the 
cure, and the wedding was celebrated in due German 
course of time, on wmch occasion the bridegroom, to 
the infinite gratification of his new father, led off the 
dance in a style of grace and activity that afforded 
not the slightest room for suspicion that anything 
more than flesh and blood pirouetted in the nuptisd 
pantaloons. 

Herr and Frau Doppelschank lived long and hap- 
pQy together, and, for aught that I know to the 
oontrary, are yet alive in the enjoyment of the en- 
dearing felicities of wedded love, which are but too 
cheaply purchased by the loss of a leg. 
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CHAPTER I. 



I WAS bom in the city of Bath, in the beginning of 
the present century. My earliest recollections of the 
hot- water capital are recollections of an era of pros- 
perity, which, though then approaching its decline, 
was yet vigorous and boastful. At the period of my 
childhood, Bath was the winter focus of fashion, and 
to fashion and fashionable people it was devoted more 
thoroughly, perhaps, than any other city or town in the 
realm. Noming that could by any possibihty offend 
the visitors was allowed to exist ; whde every attrac- 
tion, whatever its moral aspect, which had charms to 
lure them thither, was unreservedly displayed. I 
distinctly remember that while gaming-houses and 
worse places were encouraged, it was a high crime and 
misdemeanour for a little urchin to trundle a hoop on 
the pavement, lest he should damage the farthingale of 
some lady of quality ; and school-boys were lugged off 
to durance in the town-hall for pla^g at marbles in 
Orange Grove, to the supposed disturbance of the 
rheumatic tabbies. In those days, there were no 
hireable cabs, carriages, or omnibuses ; and the only 
available locomotives were the sedan-chairs, for which 
there were regular stands, at various places throughout 
tihue city, the principal ones being those near the Pump- 
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room, and in front of the Assembly-rooms. The 
chairmen were a peculiar race, long since passed away 
— ^stout, brawny, broad-shouldered fellows, clad in 
light-blue frock surtouts, plush breeches, white stock- 
ings, and shoes with broad shining buckles. Origin- 
ally, they had worn cocked-hats ; but these, in my boy- 
hood, began to give place to the customary cyKnder, 
and disappeared altogether in the first years of my 
apprenticeship. These chairmen were the tjrrants of 
tihe foot-pavements, along which they ambled at a 
six-mile-an-hour pace, ruthlessly sweeping into the 
kennel all who were not sufficiently active in getting 
out of their way. The walls of the old Abbey at that 
day bristled with chimneys and chimney-pots ; close files 
of shops, chiefly occupied by small traders, clung like 
barnacles all round the surface of the ancient structure, 
save at the grand western entrance flanking the Pump- 
room ; and a thriving trade was done in them, because 
here was one nucleus of the fashionable throng. Orange 
Grove then Y?a8 a grove, crowded with ancient elms 
fiingussed with age. The Parades, North and South, 
were the Corso of worn-out rou^s and courtly con- 
valescents, who promenaded them in wheel -chairs 
within the shadow of the New Assembly-rooms, and 
at an easy distance from the restoring waters. Dull, 
dreamy, and voiceless in summer-time, no sQoner 
were the chills of autumn felt, than Bath was rapidly 
converted into a huge caravansary. Strange faces 
and new equipages flocked in by hundred daily. 
Everybody then began to let lodgings, from the 
hucksters in the bye-streets, to the speculators in the 
Circus and the Royal Crescent, and the price of 
apartments rose suddenly from shillings to pounds. • 
Ten guineas a week was nothing for a tradesman's 
upper floors, which became the habitat of the landed 
gentry, whose retinue of servants had to take post 
in the tradesman's kitchen, along with his family^ 
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and to stow themselyes at night in cupboard, closet, 
or garret, wherever a shake -down could be ex- 
temporised. 

All those vices which were fashionable, winked at 
by the sober citizens who made a profit out of them, 
walked the streets at noonday, if not without notice, 
without rebuke. Scenes which were common to all . 
eyes at Bath during the era of the Napoleonic wars, 
could not now be described in these pages, because 
the present generation of readers would not tolerate 
the description. Among the least obvious of the vices 
which fasnion had made popular was that of gam- 
bling; the gentry gamed in their houses nightly, 
without pretermitting the Sunday; gaming esta- 
blishments flourished in all parts of the town ; some 
select, and only accessible to the subscribers; others 
common to all who could assume the appearance of 
gentlemen. Of all the modes of gambling, perhaps 
billiards was most esteemed. The game had been 
pronounced healthful by a distingui^ed member of 
the faculty, and a rage sprang up for it, which pre- 
vailed for years. What the nobility and gentry 
delighted in, the middle classes and the lower classes 
would of course feel a longing for; and as a result, 
there were billiard establishments open to all ranks, 
from the subscription-tables at the Upper Booms, 
where the members played for thousands, down to the 
rickety board of Old Spraggs in Union Passage, where 
the balls trundled over a field of green baize into 
pockets as wide as a church-door, and the apprentice- 
boys of the town gambled for twopences. 

At ten years of age my uncle sent me to school at 
Old Carpenter's in George Street, one of the most 
vigorous fioggers of the day, who, aware of his strength 
of arm, would considerately allow a culprit to indue 
an extra jacket, or even two, if he could borrow them, 
before submitting to punishment. Here I made the 
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aoqaaintaiioe of Ked B , who soon became my 

bosom-friend, and througli bun it was that I became 
a billiard-player. Ned's father was the proprietor of 
a large bimard establishment in Milsom Street, where^ 
in several rooms bnilt over the garden in the rear of 
<he house, biUiards were played during the season at 
all bonis of the day and night. One or other of these 
tables was generally unoccupied, and at Ned's com- 
mand. Here he taught me the game, for which I 
immediately concei'ml a passion, and practised it 
without intermission at eyery possible opportunity. 
It is a fact that bx my eleventh year I sometimes 
played for seven hours a day, without absenting myself 
n*om school, without fatigue, and without surfeit. 
Ned's father had no objection to our practice, as it 
was his object to make a finished player of his son. 
The boy, however, was near-sighted, and I soon out- 
stripped him in knowledge of the game. Sometimes, 
Mr. JB woidd watch our plajr, and give us in- 
struction, which I was but too apt in receiving. This 
state of things continued until I was fourteen years of 
age, by which time I could beat, and had beaten, 
every amateur player who frequented the rooms — ^not 
unfi^quently to the considerable profit of the pro- 
prietor, who was always ready to back my play. 

At fourteen, my uncle bound me as outdoor appren- 
tice to Mr. C- in George Street. I had now but 

a little time in the evening for billiards. At first, I 
did not care for this, thinking I had had enough of it ; 
but after an interval of a few months, the old passion 
for the game returned stronger than ever. I had 
recourse to my old schoolfellow once more ; but now 
there was an objection to my appearance at the 
subscription-rooms, his father not wishing his sub- 
scribers to identtf^ me as Mr. C 's anprentice. 

In consequence, it was only by stealth ana on rare 
occasions that we could resume our play. In this 
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dilemma, I was driyen to the cheaper tables free to 
the pubUc. There was one in the Borough Walls^ 
open to all the world, and which, being opposite to 
the Blue School, and near the theatre, was much 
frequented during theatrical hours by the servants of 
the gentry occupying the boxes. I soon discovered 
ihat this place was the very sink of vice and low 
blackguaroism ; that the most infamous transactions 
were carried on there by means of a gang of gambUng 
Jews, who laundered the unwary at dice and hazard ; 
that, in a word, besides being a billiard-room, it was 
a perfect gambling hell — ^and yet I could not keep 
away. The best players I haa yet seen fi^uentea 
this table, and among th^n were some of the most 
consummate blackguards in existence. It was but 
rarely, however, that I met my match amongst them, 
and as I improved constantly, in process of time I 
could beat them alL 

I should have been speedily and irredeemably ruined 
by the in&mous society of this place, had it not been 
tha^ at about the age of sixteen, I conceived a violent 
passion for music, and began learning the piano, and 
studying counterpoint under a little humpbacked pro- 
fessor of the name of Albin, who taught me at a 
shilling a lesson. But for the music, I should certainly 
have thrown up my trade, and turned gambler, long 
ere I was out of my time. As it was, £e music and 
the billiards dividea my leisure between them; now 
one, now the other being in the ascendant. Perhaps 
the music would ultimately have weaned me from the 
billiard-table — for I rapidly acquired considerable skilly 
and could rattle off sete of quadrilles tastily enough in 
my second year — ^but about this time the science of 
billiards began to be talked o^ and the practice of the 

Sme to assume some new phases. Every mouth was 
1 of tiie praises of Jad: Getrr, who had invented the 
side-twisty and made other discoveries tending to tba 
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demonstration of phenomena ' hitherto nnreoognised 
in the motion of globular bodies. All the billiard- 
world went mad on the new discoveries, and it was 
not likely that I should be unaffected by the current 

mania. Ned B ^first indoctrinated me in the new 

invention, and it was at his father's house I first saw 
Carr at play. I found him an adept at every artifice 
in the game, and astonishingly skilnd in the use of his 
own invention, to which, nevertheless, I was not dis- 
posed to accord the value he claimed for it I noticed 
that he was often beaten by players whom I had 
beaten frequentiy myself; and I noticed, too, that 
when thus beaten, it was invariably through reliance 
on his new-invented stroke. There was no difficulty 
in the use of this invention, even to a stranger, as the 
player who once imderstood the new principle could 
master it easily in a few hours' practice. In fact, 
what I then suspected has since been abundantiy 
proved : the side-twist is of litfle real use to a good 
player, as it adds but littie to his real stren^h, and is 
not at all comparable to the capacity of making a good 
winning-hazard — a faculty, by the wav, which Carr 
did not possess in any extraordinary degree. About 
the same time, some one else, paraphrasing Carr's 
invention, discovered the top-twist, by which a still 
more eccentric motion is imparted to a ball. Both 
these discoveries, however, are rather curiosities of the 
player's art, than valuable additions to it, and as such 
they should be regarded ; though there are, doubtiess, 
certain situations in which they may be used with 
advantage. I was not long in mastering both these 
toma de forces and could call them into action when 
requisite. 

One night, while I was playing a match with a 
footman in tibe Borough Walls' den, a young Irish- 
man entered the room, and stood looking on. He 
was buttoned to the chin in a seedy coat, and trod in 
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a pair of new hob-nailed highlowB. The room was 
crowded ; and some of the insolent wags of the place 
began exercising their wit at the expense of the new- 
comer. He bore it good-hmnouredly enough, answer- 
ing only with a ready joke and a rather smart retort, 
until one of the blackguards, presuming on his quiet- 
ness, shouldered a cue, and walking backwards, 
brought the butt-end in his face. The next moment, 
the aggressor was sprawling on the floor, and the 
Irish boy in a fighting attitude, ready for whosoever 
should present himself. The fallen man rose and 
rushed to the encounter, but in two minutes, had had 
enough of it, leaving the Irishman triumphant. 

The visitor shewed the best possible temper, apolo- 
gised to the company for the interruption his presence 
had occasioned, and begged that the play might be 
resumed; and in a few minutes such order as was 
usual was restored. It appeared afterwards that Pat 
Meagher — so was the stranger called — ^had been a 
marker in Dublin ; that he had landed at Liverpool 
without a penny, a fortnight before, and had tramped 
down to Sath, supporting himself with his cue on 
the route. He soon proved himself an admirable 
player, beating me at our first encounters, though I 
was able to return the compliment, after becoming 
acquainted with his tactics. He had the peculiar 
faculty of, bringing his ball to a dead stop, after 
striking another, at whatever distance — a feat often 
of much value, and Midch I never saw accomplished 
so surely by any other man. He played but a few 
nights at the den, for he had the sense to see that if 
he became notorious there, his chance among the 
upper circles was lost. A few months after his arrival, 
I saw him, habited like an officer in undress, j)laying 
with a Eight Honourable at B 's subscription- 
tables. Here he gained a certain notoriety, and no 
inconsiderable cash. It being an imderstood thing 
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that he would play any amateur for any amount, 

B , without my knowledge, matched me against 

him for a contest of tw^ity-one games. I could not 
refiise to play the match ; aud it came off on Ghnst- 
mas-eve, in the presence of over a hundred spectators. 
At the end of the nineteenth game, I was the winner 
of eleven, and of a large amount of money which 
changed hands on the occasion, though I neither had 
nor coveted any of it. 

I fell into disgrace at home by playing this match. 
The rumour of my exploit was bruited abroad, and 
reached the ears of my imcle, who was violently 
angry, as also was, or pretended to be, my master ; 
and they talked of punishing me bjr imprisonment 
for playmg at unlawful games, in violation of the 
terms of my indenture. I was compelled to give a 
solemn promise not to enter a billiard-room during 
the remainder of my apprenticeship, which had still a 
year to run. I kept my promise faithfully, consoling 
myself with my pianoforte, on which I strummed 
away till midnight When my term drew to a dose, 
my uncle, who feared I should turn gambler if I 
remained in Bath, wrote to his brother in Dover, who, 
carrying on the same business to which I had served 
my time, consented to receive me as an assistant. I 
was not unwilling to see the world ; and accepted the 
situation offered. 

I went down by coach to Dover in April 1824 to 
my new appointment. I found my relative an agree- 
able old fellow, already prejudiced in my favour, firom 
a liking he had conceived for me in my childhood, 
during a visit to Bath, and not at all disposed to 
restrict my pleasures. He hired a pianoforte from 
Bachelor's, borrowed piles of music, and was never 
weary of my performances, which he enjoyed to 
perfection under a cloud of tobacco-smoke. Dover 
was at that time all life and gaiety. The Duke of 
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Clarence's sons by Mrs. Jordan ruled the roast at 
the garrison, and led the fashion in the town and 
neighbourhood. Routes, balls, f6tes, and dancing- 
parties followed each other nightly. Quadrilles were 
the rage, and, as a consequence, I soon became sought 
after as pianist, and had engagements four or five 
deep constantly on hand. I was paid handsomely 
for my services, and ate ices, quaffed champagne, and 
revelled in gastronomic luxuries. I relished my new 
position amazingly; I saw the best company; had 
the honour of playing to the blood-royal, and, what 
I relished more, to the beautiful daughters of Super- 
visor W , the sight of whose bewitching faces 

sometimes set my fingers blundering, and my brain 
a wool-gathering. 

As the summer drew on, this kind of occupation 
relaxed, and then ceased altogether, and my way of 
life settled down into a rather duU routine. The 
summer passed, and the autumn too, and November 
came in with its fogs and storms. I found a new 

Sleasure in the roar of the huge breakers, and the 
ash of the sounding surge on the pebbly beach, under 
the Castle clifi^, which was then a dreary, weird-look- 
ing spot, very unlike what it is now. It was my 
habit to walk out of an evening through the darkness, 
and take post on the old stakes of the jetty^ to enjoy 
in solitude the din, whirl, uproar, and fttry of the 
tempest. One evening, about seven o'clock, as I was 
passmg the end of Snargate Street towards the Castle 
cliff, I heard a gentle clicking sound, which thrilled 
through me from head to foot like an electric shock — 
it was the soft, crepitating kiss of billiard balls. Here 
was a discovery ! I had not known that there was a 
table in the town. I felt mv right hand grasping the 
cue, and the fingers of my left forming a brioge, as if 
by some magnetic influence. I looked round in all 
erections for the entrance. A dim lamp hung over 
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a side-passage ; and a few paces down, there was an 
open door and a staircase^ lighted by the merest 
blink from above. I stole soMy u^ the stairs, and 
came at the first landing on a door, with a glass panel, 
but partly curtained within. I peeped in ana saw 
two officers at play at a small table, and a company 
of gentlemen seated aroimd. I had been at worx all 
day, and had my apron rolled round my waist. I 
knew it would not do to enter in such a garb. I ran 
home and washed, indued my best suit, and in twenty 
minutes had returned and entered the room. 

No one noticed my intrusion, so I took a seat and 
watched the game. One of the players I recognised 
as a garrison-officer who had often danced to my 
music, and it is probable that he recognised me. He 
won the game, and his adversary declined to play any 
more, on the plea that he had no chance with him. 
The victor then challenged the room ; and as no one 
accepted the challenge, I rose and offered to play him 
myself. He eyed me from head to foot rather super- 
cinously, and witii a kind of haughty condescension, 
rolling the balls as he spoke, told me to lead off. 
Annoyed at his pomposity, I allowed him but a single 
stroke, and then carelessly made the game off tiie 
bcdls. He was pleased to attribute this first result to 
accident, but the accident recurred again and again, 
to the mirth of the company, and his intense morti- 
fication* To give him some chance of winning, I 
proposed that he should take five of the pockets to 
my one ; he accepted the offer, but still did not win a 
game, and finally left off without even a momentary 
advantage. This affair created quite a sensation in 
the room ; and I was asked to favour them with my 
company on the morrow evening, when perhaps I 
might meet with a worthier antagonist. I consented, 
and presented myself on the morrow accordingly. 
The room was ftdl, and several of the new-comers 
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were anxious to measure fheir strength against me. 
My pride was roused, and I shewed them all that they 
had no chance whatever in the contest. I had refiised 
to play for money from the first; and it was this that 
puzzled them, while it secured for me their respect. 
When they requested that I would come again, I 
declined, on the ground that the table was not worth 
playing at — ^which was true, the pockets being twice 
the proper size, and the area not quite half the usual 
dimensions. I derided the idea of practising the 
science of billiards on such a toy, and refused to have 
anything more to do with it. Having said thus much, 
and made my bow to the company, I took my leave 
with an air of wonderful independence. 

It was about nine o'clock in late November as I 
left the house and proceeded in the teeth of the wind 
towards the old jetty, where the monster breakers 
were bursting in thunderous peals on the masses of 
huge pebbles, round and big as cannon-balls, whose 
tremendous rattling, as they were dashed to and fro, 
gave out a sound like the clapping of millions of giant 
palms, and which wrought most powerfully and agree- 
ably on my imagination. I haa seated myself on a 
fragment of a beam, and was peering through the 
darkness at the heavy circling masses of water, when 
I felt a hand on my shoulder. I started to my feet. 
There stood a dim figure before me, motioning in dumb 
show — for no voice could be heard — and beckoning 
me away. I rose,, nodding acquiescence, and followed, 
as he led on towards a shed under the clifi', where a 
light was buminff. When under the lee of the build- 
ing, and sheltered from the loud roaring of the billows, 
he turned short round, and presented a figure which 
I have good reason to remember to my dying day. 
He was a man of about fifty-five years of age, not 
more than five feet in height, with a prodigious hunch 
on his shoulders, yet standing as upright as a dart. 
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A long pale visage; a nose like an eagle's beak; a 
pair of deep-sunk fray eyes; an ample brow, pro- 
minent chin, and tiain, bloodless lips: sach was the 
aspect which he turned suddenly towards me^ with 
the not very courteous inquiry : 

" I sav, young fellow, who the devil are you P" 

" Really/' said I, '' I may return the inquiry with 
interest, and with more show of reason. What is 
your business with me ?*' 

'' Tou need not take offence ; there is none intended, 
I assure you — quite the contrary. Here is my card, 
and I am to be found at the ' Smp/ '^ 

I took the card, held it to the light, and read Hie 
words, " Louis Crannel/' 

" Your name is strange to me," I said ; " I have 
still to learn your business with me." 

" I wish to know who you are, and what is your 
profession," he replied. " My motive tor that is not 
mere curiosity, if you desire concealment, of course 
I say no more ; but it strikes me you do not." 

"You are right," I said; "I have no motive for 
concealment ;" and I told him my name, address, and 
daily employment 

He affected the utmost astonishment. "Do you 
mean to tell me," he asked, as if utterly incredulous, 
" that you are such an infatuated ass as to work at 
a trade for about thirty shillings a week, and yet 
play such a game at billiards as I have seen you 
playP" . . 

"Pshaw!" said I; "billiards are an amusement 
only ; I could not make a living by billiards." 

" The deuce you couldn't ! Hark ye, young man, 
you have the means of independence in your hand, 
and you don't know it. Now, listen to me. With 
such skill at billiards as you have, and such know- 
ledge of the world as I could teach you, you might 
gain any amount of wealth you chose." 
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^'Or, which is just as probable, might lose what 
Ktile I have." 

** Not at all. If you are afraid of that, I will make 
you an offer. You shall quit yowc trade, and place 
yourself under my charge. I will take you all over 
Europe; you shall make the grand tour at mj ex- 
pense ; I will defray all chai^ges of travelling, hving, 
and clothing; you shall visit all the capitds, shidl 
have your own valet, and live like a lord ; and I will 
give you a dear three hundred a year for yourself.'* 

''In return for which," said I, ''I am to play 
where you choose, to win when you choose, and to 
lose when you choose !" 

" Just so," said he. 

" Thank you ; I will have nothine to do with it.** 

" You will be sorry for i<^ my lad ; and if you are 
such an idiot as to go grinding at a beggarly trade 
for a few shillings a wee^ when you might realise an 
independence in a few years, you deserve to suffer." 

" Good-night !" I replied, and strode away home as 
fast as I could. 

I had shaken off the tempter for a time, and felt in 
quite a virtuous glow as I walked homewards through 
the dull streets and the drizzling rain which began to 
fall. Next day, however, as I stood at my work in 
the dreary, cobwebby shop, the vision which Mr. 
Cramiers words had conjured up to my imagination 
returned with double force, and in brilliant contrast 
to the surrounding circumstances. My avocation for 
the first time grew distasteful, and I longed for the 
hour of release. When it came, I sallied out to the 
sea-shore, at the old spot, and dreamed away an hour 
there to the murmur of the subsiding gale. I caught 
myself once or twice looking round to see if Mr. 
Crannel would make his appearance again. He did 
not come, and I suspect that I walked home that 
night with a feeling of disappointment. 
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On the following day, Crannel came into the shop 
while I was left in charge during the temporary 
absence of my uncle, and bought a few trifling 
articles, the selection of which occupied him haff 
an hour. He now renewed his oflfer, and begged 
me to think of it calmly at my leisure, informing me 
at the same time that he should remain at the " Ship" 
for another week, and should be happy to see me at 
any moment. 

I assured him there was no probability that I 
should change my determination ; but he must have 
seen that my resolution was not so firm as it had 
been at our first encounter ; and it is likely that he 
already felt certain that I should swallow the bait. 
After this, he waylaid me every night in my walks, 
and thus, in repea:ted interviews, from which I had not 
the resolution to refrain, at length won me over to 
his purpose. I accepted his proposition, the terms of 
which the reader is already aware of, and we drew 
up a duplicate agreement at his hotel, which was 
mutually signed, and of which each of us retained a 
copy. The agreement bound me to him for three 
years, though it only covenanted that I should render 
him my services whenever called upon, for the salary 
named — ^no reference being made to the nature of the 
services. 

I had to make up a tale to satisfy my old uncle, 
who was most unwilling to let me go; but he was 
appeased at last, and gave me his blessing at parting. 
It was the second week in December when I stepped 
on board the "Margaret" with Crannel, and sailed for 
Calais. I had never been to sea before ; the passage 
proved most tempestuous, and the boat nearly found- 
ered midway. I was miserably sick, and longed to ge 
at once to the bottom. Crannel watched and waited 
on me with almost a woman's tenderness: — got me to 
bed as soon as we touched the shore, and could not 
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have manifested more care and kindness liad I been, 
as people thought I was, his only son. 

A night's repose restored me ; and the next morn- 
ing, an " artist" made his appearance, who took my 
measure, and in a few days sent in such a magnificent 
wardrobe, made in the recent Parisian fashion, as 
qualified me, in appearance at least, for any society 
in Europe. Meanwhile, Crannel made me aware of 
the particulars of his plan. I was to assume the 
character of an English country gentleman of fortune 
on his travels. I was to be passionately fond of 
bilKards, and about as clever with the cue as country 
gentlemen usually are — ^playing a wild game, in a 
reckless, cautionless way, but, for obvious reasons, 
playing only for moderate stakes. It would be his 
part to drop in occasionally during my play, when he 
would make his own bete, either in my favour or 
against me, as he chose, and I was to win or lose 
according to signals agreed upon between us. In 
OTder to avoid suspicion, I was to conceal my real 
strength, even when it was most required, and to win, 
when to win was imperative, as if by accident rather 
than design. With regard to the connection between 
us, it was agreed that we should not appear too 
intimate, or, on the other hand, too dis^nt and 
reserved; we were to be casual acquaintances, on 
good terms with each other, and sometimes winning 
each other's mone^ at a quiet morning game. 

All these prehminaries being settled, I spent a 
couple of days in private practice at a French table— 
the continental tables bemg very different from those 
to which I had been accustomed — ^in order to femihar- 
ise myself with their peculiarities; and then we 
started by separate conveyances, I and my valet 
leading the way, fer Brussek. 
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CHAPTER 11. 



At Brassels, the game began. There were hundreds 
of wealthy Englishmen there, and there were the 
usual number of sharks of all nations assembled to 
prejr upon them. I was well received, and was, I 
beheve, set down in many a private memorandum as 
a pigeon easy to be plucked. Cnmnel managed his 
attairs with consummate address. He gave the signal 
for me to lose ahnost constantly, day after day, even 
when I knew that he had heavy bets depending on my 
play, and though he had to pay m]r own losses as well 
as his. I could not understand it, and one night, 
after a repetition of the enigma, begged an explan- 
ation. He then informed me that the supposed losses 
he had endured were to confederates — ^tne real ones 
being my own small stakes — and that I should see 
the result of this poKcy very soon. He was right in 
his prophecy. The confederates, who seemed to have 
won so mudi, excited the cupidity of others, and they 
having staked large sums, the signals suddenly 
changed, and I had to win. By what appeared the 
wildest and most fiEituous i)lay, I won game after 
game, which the most suspicious could omy attribute 
to accident or the most unheard-of luck. The losers 
doubled their stakes and lost again — and now, in lieu 
of the feigned thousands lost, the soHd thousands 
poured in. So artfully did my patron control his 
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greed, resigning even large sums when it was policy 
to do so, that no symptom of mistrust appeared; 
and for several weeks he went on reaping the golden 
harvest. 

Sudd^y, he announced his intention of starting 
for Berlin, and requested me to give my valet the 
necessary orders, to call in my accounts and settle 
them, for we should depart in twenty-four hours. I 
could not understand the reason, as he had certainly 
netted some thousands where we were, and might 
easily have doubled his gains. I was imwilling to 
move fiirther, for I had formed some most agreeable 
acquaintances, and was already beginning to feel so 
much at home in the character I personated, as to 
forget the realities of my lot. I told him what were 
my feelings. 

" That," said he coollv, " is the reason why we quit. 
Had you kept yourseli more aloof, and formed!^ no 
such close intimacies, we might have done well here 
for another month ; but you have forgotten yourself, 
and imagine that you are something besides my 
servant." 

It was true — ^I had forgotten, and the reproof was 
just; but I hated him for making it, and was pro- 
foimdly indignant at seeing that, spite of the gains I 
had brought him, he regarded me as a mere tool. I 
held my peace, however, complied with his orders, 
and the next day was on the road to Berlin, whither 
he followed me in a short time. 

At Berlin, my valet, who was a creature of Cranners, 
engaged a suite of apartments imder the Lindens, 
where we awaited his coming. He came in due 
course, and the game was renewed under similar 
circumstances, and resulted in similar gains to my 
proprietor. We stayed in the Prussian capital over 
two months, during which time I was received in the 
best socieiy, where, however, I could no longer feel 
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^t home, from the consciousness that I was debaiJred 
from priyate frienddups. Here my first quarter's 
seiaxy became due, and Crannel paid me the £75, in 
terms of the contract, taking a receipt for the same. 
•It may seem odd to the reader, who laxows that a few 
months before I was contentedly working for jour* 
neyman's wages, that I felt intensely dissatisfied with 
my pay ; but he who knows anything of the pheuo* 
mena of a gamester's mind will readily believe that 
such was the case. In truth, I looked upon Crannel 
as a plundering scoundrel who had entrapped me in 
has meshes, and was robbing me wholesale of the 
fruits of my own talents. I conceiyed that I had at 
least an equal right with himself to my winnings— 
and I began daily to hate the sight of lus long, stolid 
yisage, and the piercing eye, from whose glance I 
could neyer be rid. 

I need not recount the history of our wanderings 
and o^r well-timed yisits to the yarious gambling 
centres of the European kingdoms. Be it enough to 
say that I was the tool of this Old Man of the Moun- 
tain for two years, during which time he had made 
large periodical remittances to his London banker. 
At the end of that period we sailed from Naples for 
Marseilles, and entered France. 

Though Crannel must, almost from the commence- 
ment of our connection, haye been quite aware of my 
feelings regarding him, he had neyer thought fit to 
manifest any consciousness that such was the case. 
He had scrupulously performed his part of the con- 
tract — spaying my salary to the day, and defraying aU 
the expenses of the expedition. On my part, I had 

f'ven nim no cause of complaint, feeling too well that 
was in his power ; but that I thoroughly hated and 
detested him, he knew as well as possible. Perhaps 
it was with some idea of appeasing my hatred that he 
informed me, as we were approaching the French 
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capital, that it was his intentiQfii to double my saliary 
this third year^ if I answered his erpeotatioiifi. 

" And what are they P" I asbed onrtly. 

'^Increased caution and sdf* restraint/' he^ sadd. 
^' Paris is the grand field of operations. I should hard 
taken you there^.et once, had you been seven yeats 
older ; the two years' experienoe you havd hai else- 
where should hare taught you. the value of reserve^ 
If you have learned tha^ we shaU do well ; if not, wd 
shall be soon blown, and sueoess will be doubtfiil.'' 

I knew what he meant, and, ioit ihy own sake, I 
treasured the hint, though I made some ungraeioui 
reply. 

At Paris^ my valet, according to his instructions^ 
took apartments in the Champs Mys^es, and hired 
me a handsome brougham. Instead of first fre- 
quenting the gambling-rooms^ I allowed myself to 
be enticed thither by others. I pretended to know 
only the English game, and for some time would play 
no other. Then I grew fanatic tot the French |ame^ 
and learned that, and played it with all the ami <k 
a novice, losing generally^ and wmning bff aeeid^M 
when my patron gave the signal iHe had now 
43everal confederates, his creatures^ who played intd 
his hands, and shared hia gains, which at tim^ 
were beyond aU former precedent. When my salary 
became, due, he doubled it according to his promise^ 
without any expression of gratitude on mjr part, the^ 
absence of which did not appeajr ta surprise him vtk 
the least 

The position I had assumed in Paris enabled me to 
keep aKxxf from the gambling crowd, and materially^ 
helped him in carrying out his plans. An dct of 
imj)rudence of mine, however, at this time, almost 
entirely defeated ihem, and altered the complexion 
of his schemes. 

One morning, whik kunging along the Bo^Vaids, 
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and' peering into the shops for some new fashions-^ 
I haa become an arrant fop by this time — ^I stumbled 
snddenly upon my old BatiL friend and quondam 

schoolfellow, Ned 6 . He was overjoyed beyond 

expression to see me, an4> as it very soon appeared, 
not without reason. I saw, the moment our greeting 
was oyer, that he was striving with the blue-devils, 
and getting the worst of the strife, and I naturally 
inodred what was the nature of his grievance. 

He replied with a groan and an ejaculation of 
thankfulness at having fallen in with me. Then 
seizing me by the arm, he lugged me off into a 
private room of a neighbouring estaminet, and, bolting 
the door, began his ^e of woe. The burden of the 
whole was, that he had fallen into the hands of a 
professor of our common craft, whom he 



had mistaken for a pigeon, and who, according to the 
stereotyped system, nad led him on by first allowing 
him te win — ^had turned the tables on him at the 
critical moment, and had on the night last past 
plundered him to the tune of four hundred sterEng, 
promising him his revenge at the next meeting. 

n ^'s eyes were opened now that it was too late, 

and his money nearly all gone. He saw his master 
in the wily Austrian, and was convinced that if he 
played again, it would be but to increase his losses. 
He was at his wits' end when he met me. I was the 
only man who could help him. Would I take his 
place that night — engage the Austrian, and win back 
the money P 

I professed my readiness to do what I could, but I 
doubted whether his antagonist would be willing to 

play with a stranger for such sums as B nad 

lost. 

" There is no fear of that," said B ; " we can 

lead him into it easy enoudb. WiU you come ! " 

I could not refuse, and therefore I despatched a 
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note to Craimel, informing him that I had met an old 
friend, and should not be home till late. Early in 

the evening, B drove me across the water to an 

establishment near the Palais du Luxembourg, where 
we were admitted to a private room, and commenced 
playing together. At the hour appointed, the Austrian 
came m and took his seat. He was a young fellow 
about my own age, and not likely soon to penetrate 
ihe artifices in which I was now such an adept. 

Having lost a couple of games to B ^ I hanaed 

him a note in payment, and dechned playing again, 
on the ground tnat he was too strong for me ; adding, 
that I would try a game or two with the stranger, 
if agreeable. The Austrian rose and expressed his 

willingness, if B would defer their eng£^ment 

for a while. This was, of course, arranged, and we 
began to play. We began at eight in the evening, 
and left on about dawn : we began plajdng the silliest 
game imaginable on both sides, and left off like finished 
masters of the science, skilled in aU the difficult 
refinements of which it is susceptible. I knew, before 
I had played an hour, the whole strength of my adver- 
sary, while he remained ignorant of mine almost to 
the close of the match. It was not till my Mend had 
won back all his money, that I began to throw off my 
disguise. I then piqued my adversary by criticising 
his play, and so soured his temper, mat he played 
worse. When all was over, he was deaned out to 

the last franc, and B and I had % thousand francs 

each of clear gain. We parted in the glimmer of the 

morning, B giving him his card, and offering him 

his revenge whenever he chose to claim it. 

When I reached home, I found Crannel there 
awaiting me. I saw that he was in a savage mood ; 
and to irritate him still further, I made a boast of 
what I had been about. His mortification was evi- 
dently extreme; but he only bit his lips, and said 
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little. As he doubtless foresaw, my exploit got wind, 
and the result was, that ere long my assumed disguise 
peeled off of itself, and I was known, in the gaming 
cirdes at least, for what I was. Crannel, of course, 
had to alter his policy, and content himself with the 
new state of thmgs. Still, as his fiat determined 
every game I play^, his gains were yery considerable. 
For my part, I liked my new position far better ; and 
for the first time, really enjoyed the excitements of a 
gambler's life. I was now backed against -the first 

Slayers in Paris ; and when the signal was to win, I 
id 80 in such brilliant style, that my renown soon 
spread abroad, and I became the wonder of the 
gambling circles. 

About the middle of August, there arose a rumour 
pf a new star in the billiard world. This was a 
young Russian, who was said to haye reaped the 
highest honours in St. Petersburg, and to haye beaten 
eyery opponent who had yentured to meet him. As 
usual, me most exaggerated reports were circulated 
regarding him ; smd he must haye been a magician, 
working by enchantments, if half that was said were 
true. It was ineyitable that I should be pitted against 
him. Eyerybody talked of this consunmiation, and 
was ea^er to brmg it about. Crannel did not start 
»ny objection ; and my admirers making up a con- 
siderable purse, the affair was decided on. The match 
was to come off in the Palais Eoyal by daylight, 
on the Sunday. I had never seen my opponent up to 
the hour of our meeting; and when, with Crannel, 
who had betted liberally on my side,. I repaired to 
the spot, what was my astonishment in recognising in 
the renowned Bussian my once shirtless antagonist, 
Pat Meagher, whom, as a lad, I had defeated at Bath. 
It is true he looked the Eussian well in a pair of dark 
whiskers, and a Cossack moustache; and he talked 
Buss most glibly with a Mend who accompanied him. 
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Still, there was the unmistakable Irish face, and the 
undeniable brogue flavoured his Slavonic speech. I 
was glad to see that he did not recognise me ; but I 
was determined to seek him out and have a private 
conference, if possible. In stripping for the match, 
after we had snaken hands, he dropped a card from 
his vest-pocket ; in a moment, I had secreted it unob- 
served, and the contest began. 

But for my previous knowledge of Meagher's play, 
and the points in which his strength lay, I might 
probably have been beaten, and that summarily. As 
it was, the contest was a succession of wary sparrings, 
in which nothing brilliant was either done or attempted. 
Had a drawn match been possible in billiards, this 
would have been drawn. It ended in my winning, 
through the failure of an almost impossible stroke 
which, at the last crisis, my adversary was compelled 
to attempt, and which left the game in my hands. 

I was immensely pleased with this victory, on more 
accounts than one. I had not only gained reputation, 
but I had convinced myself that the quasi Hussian 
was incapable, in the long-run, of holding his own 
against me. I had drawn him out, and taken his 
measure, and felt myself his master. Crannel, who 
never missed anything, had seen as much, and would 
doubtless make good capital of his discernment; 
while, on the other hand, the partisans of the Bussian 
were confident in his superior play, which, they swore, 
an accident only had defeated. 

The morning after the match, I rose early, and drove 
in a ftucre to the address on Meagher's card, which 
bore the inscription, "Ivan Mearowitz, Hotel de la 
Paix, Rue Richelieu." It ws one of those grim old 
hotels where you knock, and are let in by an invisible 
porter. A voice directed me to the second door " au 
guatridme;^* and on sounding it with my knuckles, 
Pat, who was in bed, bawled out " Entrez," and I 
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walked in. He was flustered at seeing me, and began 
stuttering apologies in three languages at once. 

" Is it possible/' I said, " that you did not know 
me yesteroay, PatP" 

" Bedad," said he, " it must be possible, I reckon, 
for I don't know you now for anytning but the man 
that bate me yesterday." 

" Don't you recollect me at Bath five years ago P" 

" Whew ! botheration — ^if I hadn't a presquintiment 
of something of the kind, I'm a Dutchman. That 
accounts for the milk in the cocoa-nuts. Oh, be the 
Yargin, but it's meself that's glad to see ye anyhow." 

"Well, and what have you been doing these 
years P" 

" Och ! won't I tell you all about it P But not here, 
not here, my frind. Faith, the diwle incarnate 'U 
be here in a jiflfy, and he mustn't see you. Do ye see 
that windy yander wid the green venaytiansP" and 
Pat, rising m)m his bed, pointed across the court. 

"Iseeiir-whatthenP" 

" Cross the coort, mount the tother stairs, and go 
into No. 16 on the third floore. I'll be wid ye in a 
twinklin." 

I did as he re<]^uested, feeling assured, from his 
eagerness and excitement, that some interesting re- 
velation awaited me. In less than ten minutes he 
made his appearance in an old dressing-gown, and 
having bolted the door of the closet, which was but 
a reeeptacle for lumber, seated himself on a box, and 
commenced a rather remarkable monologue. I shall 
not give it in detaif, out of consideration for the 
reader's patience. The gist of it may be briefly 
extracted, and was to the following eflect: Lil» 
mjrself, Pat Meagher had been picked up by a specu- 
lating patron, and carried off to St. Petersburg, "vmere, 
according to his own account, he had won a mint 
of money for his owner, receiving but a miserable 
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stipend for himself, and ungentlemanly treatment 
into the bargain. His tyraat was one Mortier, a 
cashiered French officer. Meagher assured me that 
he had won for him a hundred thousand roubles in 
St. Petersburg, and as much more at Moscow — ^the 
villain coolly bagging the whole. Pat's hatred to 
the man was almost demoniac; and he seemed pos- 
sessed with the idea that he should be driven to 
murder him before the expiration of their contract, 
which had yet two years to run. My affection for 
Crannel, as the reader knows, was somewhat of the 
same stamp ; and by way of consoling each other, we 
mutually anathematised the villains who had us in 
their grasp. 

But Meagher was not content with cursing his 
enemy; he had a plan which he had long been 
revolving in his mind, and which his encounter with 
me would enable him to carry out: he proposed at 
once, and with an almost savage vehemence, that we 
should turn the tables upon our tyrants, and, as they 
had so long done by us, enrich ourselves at their 
e^roense. The thing could be easily done; we had 
only to set a clever confederate of our own, and then, 
disregarding the private signals of our patrons, sell 
them at the best price we could, by winnmg or losing 
to suit our own interests. The sdieme struck me as 
excellent, as well from its amplidty as from the 
retributive justice it involved, and I agreed to it 
eagerly and at once. 

" Then be here to-morrow," said Pat, " by seven in 
the morning; by that time, I shall have seen the 
right man, and, bedad, we'll woric the oracle in friture 
on our own account." 

Soon after seven next morning, Meagher and I 
were fleeine along the road to St. Cloud, to the 
residence of M. Florian, who had entered into the 
scheme, and with whom we were to concert measures 
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for putidng it into execution. M. Florian was a 
model dandy of that era-— of gracefdl figure, exqui- 
site manners, and fine accomplishments— musician, 
artist, linguist, and gambler, the idol of the sex, and 
the most careless, agreeable, and good-humoured 
rattlepate in the world. He received us m an 
elegant saloon, himg with the masterly productions 
of his own pencil, sang us an operatic air to his own 
accompaniment, arranged our little plan on Hie 
simplest grounds and the most liberal terms, gave 
us nis note of hand for a round sum to &11 due in 
a few weeks, ordered up a grand dejeuner , and, that 
discussed, drove us as far back as Auteuil in his own 
carriage. 

The reader may perhaps suspect that M. Florian 
was little to be relied on ; if so, he is mistaken. Th0 
honour that exists amon^— ahem! — among gentle- 
men of certain pursuits, is as spotless as the snow, 
and is rarely violated. Pending the whole duration 
of our threefold contract, Florian behaved with the 
rectitude of a judge in ermine, and the precision of 
a banker. 

Affairs now began to take a different course. The 
great billiard contest between the Bussian and ilie 
Englishman was renewed almost nightly in the 
presence of the first amateurs of the capital. Agree- 
ably to our plan, we both of us ignored the signals 
of our patrons whenever Florian gave any signal of 
his own, and thus turned the whole current of suc- 
cess into his treasury. Meanwhile, Florian played 
his game so adroitly, that he was rarely seen to win 
more than a trifle, and was seen as often to lose. 
This state of affairs had not continued long before 
Grannel began to look daggers at me whenever we 
met in private; and at length, not being able to 
refrain any longer, taxed me with treachery. I denied 
the charge, and insisted that he should pit me against 
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some other antagonist ; I could not be sure of the 
Russian, who was always developing new strength. 
My patron was evidently perplexed, and for a time 
he refrained from betting, but watched me, as I was 
well aware, all the closer. I had reason to suspect, 
moreover, tiiat he bad set spies upon my path when 
I went abroad, though what was the extent of his 
discoveries, I never knew. 

I saw Meagher but rarely in private, and then only 
at the hours before the dawn, when I could steal away 
from the observation of my prying valet, whose grog 
J had to dose more than once in order to prevent his 
watchfulness. Our scheme answered famously. We 
had divided five thousand pounds with Florian in 
three months, and, vastly to the delight of Fat, most 
of it had come out of Mortier's pocket ; we were at 
last on the road to fortune. I am of opinion that if 
Crannel had not by this time some certam knowledge 
of our secret confederacy, he had at least so far verified 
his suspicions as to feel conscious that the contract 
by which he nominally retained my services was no 
longer of any advantage to him. But this double 
game was feust approaching to its end. 

One night, Meagher's patron, Martier, who came to 
the caffe where we played!, with the scowl of a fiend on 
his brow, and in a state of furious excitement, as was 
always the caae when he drank freely, began to voci- 
ferate violently and to bet heavily on his prot^g^. M. 
Florian, who was present, immediately indicated that 
I was to win, and accepted all Moxtier's proffered bets, 
in addition to those he had already made. It chanced 
thathe had scarcely accepted these pledges, when one 
of those accidents, which are always contingent on the 
board of green doth, and which the most experienced 
players cannot always guard against^ gave Meagher 
mch. a decided advantage in the game as should, 
and woul4i under ordinary cixcamstaAces, have secured 
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his wizminff it. Mortier now redoubled his clamour, 
and ofifered very heavy odds, challenging the whole 
room to accept them. Florian instantly did so^ and 
they were accepted also by Crannel to a very unusually 
large amount The game went on, and I recovered 
my lost ground so far that, as it drew towards the 
close, I had scored as many points as my opponent, 
and two points more scored by either of us would win 
the game. It was Meagher's turn to play, and his 
ball being under the eu^on, he gave a miss, which, 
while it was the right play, was also good policy for 
us, since, had any accident sent one of the balls into 
the pocket, all would have been over. It was now 
my turn, and there was a winnine-hazard on the balls 
which at any other time I could have made with ease 
and certainty. Up to this moment of my life I had 
never known what it was to be nervous ; but now, a 

fanic fit seized me ; the cue trembled in my hand ; if 
did not win, I knew that Florian would lose more 
than all three of us could pay. I essayed to make the 
stroke ; but there were two hundred thousand francs 
depending on it : I felt the eye of Crannel upon me, 
and every sinew in my frame vibrated. Calling for a 
^lass of iced water, I drank it off, and then, endeavour- 
ing to think of something else, hastily struck the 
stroke. The red ball, instead of droping into the 
pocket, struck the small angle of the cushion, re- 
bounded, and kissed my own, the two then stopping, 
one on each side of the pocket, with a space between 
them barely wide enough for a ball to pass through. 
There were a hundred eyes looking on, out not a lip 
moved ; only a suppressed groan arose for an instant 
among my partisans. 

It was now Meagher's turn to play, and it was 
almost impossible for him to strike either ball without 
winning the game, in which case we were ruined. 
He did not seem at all disturbed, but lowered his cue 
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to play. I thought he would take the only course 
open to him, and make a foul stroke ; instead of that, 
he drove his ball sheer between the other two, with- 
out touching either of them, and ran a "coo" in the 
pocket ; thus losing the game. 

Affecting the utmost horror at what he had done, 
he dashed down his cue, and began tearing his hair 
and blaspheming. I of course knew that hJd had done 
it on purpose; but the thing was so difficult, so 
apparently impossible, that the spectators did not 
suspect foul-play — ^none of them, with the exception of 
Mortier, who, having already his suspicions aroused, 
was now convinced of the justice of tnem, as well as 
enraged to madness at the heavy losses he had in- 
curred. With a countenance livid with fury, he 
rushed towards Meagher, and yelling a desperate 
oath, dealt him a savage blow on the face. 

A horrid scene ensued. The Irishman flew at the 
aggressor's throat, and would have stranded him on 
the spot but for the interference of a dozen strong 
arms, which tore him away. Frenzied beyond au 
control of himself, he burst out with a torrent of 
invective, abuse, and rabid curses, and leaping oH 
the table, called heaven and earth to witness that he 
would not move thence aKve without the heart's 
blood of the villain that had struck him. Mortier at 
first responded only by a sarcastic sneer, and turned 
his back upon him. But the Irish blood was not to 
be so appeased. Branding his patron as coward, and 
heaping on him the foulest charges, Meagher con- 
tinued to denounce him as robber, assassin, traitor, and 
forcat; and called on the company to listen whilo 
he 'gave them the veritable history of the monster. 

Mortier, who had started at the word for9at, again 
winced, and turning sharply round, "Let us nave 
weapons," he said; "the fool shall have his way!" 
Spnnging on the table, he folded his arms, and 
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awaited the issue with a suppressed eagerness which 
shewed how deep should be his revenge. 

Bapiers were brought : it was notified to both the 
combatants, that if either of them quitted the table, 
he would be instantly disarmed, held to be defeated, 
and incapable of resuming the strife. Then M. Florian 
drew a chalk-line across the centre of the cloth — ^the 
weapons were delivered to each, and the duel began. 

Meagher, to whom the delay had afforded a moment 
for reflection, which he had wasted in fuming and 
stamping, advanced boldly to the encounter. Mortier, 
who was the shorter by half a foot, instead of 
opposing him in the usual attitude, stood bent for- 
ward in a hatf-circle, with his rapier-point quivering 
above his head. Some rapid passes took place, ana 
Mortier was seen to be bleeding from two slight 
wounds; but he was cool and wary in proportion 
to the peril — parried the deadly lunges of his taU foe 
with unvarying certainty, and at length, springing 
forward within his guard, instantly shortened his 
weapon and thrust it sheer through tiie breast of tiie 
poor Irishman, who leaped with a wild cry into the 
air, and fdl on the table a corpse. 

Paralysed at the sight, I was gazing horror-struck 
at the lifekss body, when I felt a hand grasping my 
shoulder : it was Crannel. " We must to cover," he 
said : ^' the police will be here in a minute, and you 
will gain noming by their courtesies, you may depend 
upon it." 

That was the last game of billiards I ever played 
to the ptofit of Louis Crannel, who, at my request, 
paid me off the same night, giving me to understand 
that he knew J had played liim false, but that having 
taken his measures accordingly, I had not injured 
him, though I had intended to do so. 1 reproached 
him in my turn with his systematic and cold-Uooded 
raficalily and seLfishness — ^and we parted. 
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Mortier got a sentence of a year's Imprisonment for 
the dnel^ one month of which he actually suffered. 
Poor Meagher was huried as a Russian officer, and 
was registered at Pere la Chaise under the name of 
Mearowitz. M. Florian and I divided his effects 
between us, and I had seven thousand £rancs for my 
share of Mortier's losses, all of which were ultimately 
paid. How this sum and much more which I had 
gained over the devil's back was subsequently dis- 
sipated under another part of his person, it boots not 
the reader to know. Poverty, tiie ultimate lot of 
nearly all gamblers, has been mine for many a weary 
year. With mature age came dyspepsia and nervous- 
ness, and then all reliance on my sMll as a billiard- 
player vanished. Of all accomplishments, this is the 
one that requires the most perfect condition of the 
physical facidties, and no man who is conscious that 
ne possesses either nervous system or ventral organs, 
need expect to excel in it. 

My confessions may well end here. 
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YowQ Arden, in his ohamber sitting, 

Looks out npon the meadows; 
The rooks athwart the sky ore flitting. 

And, dappled with tree-shadows, 
The grass, a-flame with glancing gold. 

Waves, and the tall r^eds quiver 
Beneath the saffiron sunlight glassed 

"Within the rippling river. 
The sununer clouds that float aloft ^ 

Are blushing ruby red, 
And red the pine-boUs bum afar 

That crown the mountain's head ; 
And red the mill-pool glows like fire. 

And down the freshet's gorge 
Bed drops are dashing from the wheel, 

Like sparks from stithy forge. 
And, mingling with the chirp of birds. 

And plashing brooklet's voice. 
Come snatches wild of mirth, beguiled 

!From spirits that rejoice ; 
As from the distant river's marge 

Is borne the oheerftil hum 
Of revellers, with laughter loud, 

ShriU pipe and tap of drum. 
Por, 'tis the harvest festival — 

The harvest of the vine — 
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Akng tiie Tales and Tillages 
Tl^t flank the winding Bhine. 

yfbj sits young Arden motionless 

Within his chamber there — 
Bos elbow resting on his knee — 

His hand clench'd in his hair ? 
His eye fixed on the city spires. 

So £ar and faintly seen, 
SaTe where the skyward towers flash back 

The crimson sunset sheen ? 
Why is the Tic], mute, whose strings, 

Touch'd by his master hand, 
Can thrill with joy or fire with rage 

Each soul in Fatherland ? 
While, still as statue carred in stone, 

He looks, with dreamy eyes. 
Into a land of dreams — ih.e sport 

Of idle reTeries ? 
'Tis that he dreams of Lilian, 

riower-crown'd in kirtle white. 
To whom his troth was pledged and sworn — 

At parting — ^yesternight. 

Now slowly from the western sky 

The hues of flame hde out, 
And twilight in a doublet dim 

Wraps all the plain about. 
Home from the reTel come the swains. 

The laughing lasses come. 
With flowery wreaths and garlands bound*— 

With pipe and tapping drum. 
Kad music tracks their devious path ; 

Dance reels, and song mounts high — 
And, with wild shout and merriment. 

The jocund train pass by. 
They pass, while shadowed in the gloom, 

Sits at his casement lone. 
Young Arden di^eaming of his love. 

Still as the carren stone. 
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Dies from the ear tlie tread of feet^ 

The ring of laughter loud. 
The merry music and the hum 

And hubbub of the crowd. 
And silence broods the landscape o'er. 

Save on the rippling flood, 
And on the whispering aspen-leaves 

That skirt the mountain wood. 

Then Arden took his viol, 

And swept it with the bow, 
And lingeringly, yet lovingly, 

The still notes warbled low : 
And from the strings the summer breeze 

Blew o'er the summer lea. 
And stirr'd the grass upon the fleld. 

The foliage on the tree — 
And woke Uie woodland choristers, 

"Who piped on bush and bough, 
And woke the lark up from his nest, 

"WTio paid his morning vow. 
And poured a ditty to the brook, 

"Who bubbled forth a bass 
Eight jovially, as down the gorge 

He ran his headlong race. 
Then changed ^he strain — ^loud rang the horn. 

And forth the hunter flew — 
GaUop'd the proud steed o'er the sward. 

His fetlocks bath*d in dew — 
Dash'd the fleet deer along the hills — 

Echoed the blithe halloo, 
"While fast and fierce the yelping pack. 

The quarry's track pursue. 
With blast and shout, the hunt fades out. 

Dies in the distant dells — 
Then, solemnly from village tewer, 

The morning anthem swells. 
Then, change again — ^the beUs ring out — 

Ring out in cheerful sort. 
Calling on merry lad and lass 

To join the festive sport : 
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It is the vintage feast to-day — 

Leave labour for the morrow ; 
Dance and be happy while you may — 

A fig for care and sorrow. 
And up and down the trembling strin s 

Young Arden's fingers flew ; 
Mirth almost madden'd iato pain, 

So frantic loud it grew — 
When, at a thought, the strain broke off, 

And melancholy moans 
€ame sighing, as from shattered chords, 

In spirit-broken tones : 
Preluding such a strain of woe, 

Of anguish so profound. 
As ne'er before, to mortal ear. 

Game from the realm of sound. 
If all that live and love were dead. 

And but one mourner left. 
Such strain might burst from that lone heart 

By grief asunder cleft. 

When Afden laid, his viol down, 

And turned him to the wall, 
There stood a Stranger by his side, 

King-visaged, dusk and tall. 
^' Who, and whence art thou?" Thus the youth, 

"A friend," the Stranger said — 
*' Rapt, have I heard the changeftd strain, 
- ^' Thou hast so featly played. 
" Know me a friend; see, I have brought 

"A tok^i of good-will — 
^' A viol old, of matchless worth, 

" Fit meed for Arden's skiU. 
'* 'Tis' yours : think not I shall reclaim 

" The gift I now resign ; 
^'Be truthftil, generous and kind — 

*' And wealth and fame are thine : 
'* No thanks — my errand here is done, 

** I must away to-night : 
•*'* Take heed, and till we meet again, 

^*TJse thou the gift aright," 
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The Stranger vaiuahed in the gLoom, 

As Arden scann'd his Ubico, 
And left upon the window-seat 

An ancient yiol-cafle. 
The youth took out the instrunient. 

And twang'd the silver ooxd, 
And started at the tone that came 

Like a weird and warning word ! 
But it Bwell'd like the voice of lilian- 

And he laid the gift aside. 
And tum'd his face unto the stars. 

And flung the casement wide, 
* And down his melancholy cheek 

The silent tears 'gan glide. 



The Nightingale, came from the wood. 

And on the slim hirch tree 
He 6at> whore he was wont to sit, 

And to the stars sang he ; 
Unto the stars and Ar^'s ear 

He pour'd his rapturous Lay, 
In floods of plaintive melody, 

In gashes wild and gay — 
Eztatic strains that pierced the sky — 

Laments so sad anii low ; 
Were never sounds so fdU of joy. 

Or sounds so fall of woe. 
Then Arden's hreast with rapture gloVd 

And answering the song, 
He echoed hack a mingled sixain 

With cadence sweet and long. 
And silent sat the charmed hixd, 

The night-wind ceased to sigh, 
As pour'd the passionate, stream around^ 

And up the star-lit sky. 

It cea^iod, but not in silence oeaaed — 

For Arden's ear,lntenty 
Low murmurs caught, of edioing notes* 

From the strange instnuofint. 
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liike sighd sappress'd from sorrow's breaet — 

Like gasps of shuddering fear — 
Eesponsiye smote the untried gift 

Upon his startled ear. 

And now the Nightingale again 

'Gfan warbling firom his throat 
A lay of love — ^triumphant love- 
Proud joy in every note. 
High in the heavens the carol rang, 

Bebonnded from the hill. 
And roused the fbwn up from his lair 

Beside the gurgling nil. 
But Arden seiz'd the stranger's gift. 

And laid it to his breast, 
And struck a chord upon tiiie strings, 

Their vaunted power to test. 
Then the sonorous tones that rose, 

As grew the daring strain, 
€ame thrilling, with a terrible joy. 

Thro' heart and nerve and brain. 
At once familiar to his touch, 

The wondrous instrument 
Peal'd like a quire beneath the bow, 

Or soft xesponses sent--* 
Swelled like the clarion's "bTeeij YQk6, 

Or tinkled like the lute-* 
Bray'd like the martial trumpet stem, 

Or coo'd like distant flute. 

Scared by the sounds, the Nightingale 
Broke off his jubilant strain — 

Fluttered a moment on the spray- 
Gave one short cry of pain — 

And flew away, and nevermore 
Came back to him again. 

But Arden heeded not the bird ; 

He march' d his chamber round. 
And drank with thirsty ear the tones, 

And revelled in their sound. 
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Through the dark hours he played, and played^ 

And ever as he played. 
Ambition rose within his breast, 

And love cower'd down afraid. 
For though he dreamed of Lilian — 

Of Lilian, gentle girl, 
With orbs of blue, and brow whose hue 

Might shame the orient pearl — 
It was not artless Lilian, 

Flower-crown'd, in kirtle white, 
But Lilian decked in gorgeous robes, 

'JHTith gems and gold bedight : 
For Lilian he would gird the globe, 

"Would traverse oceans vast. 
And gather gold and great renown, 

All at her feet to cast : 
She a fair princess in the land— >- 

For higher should be none — 
And he tibie lord of her fsdr hand. 

With wealth and glory won. 

All night he played upon the viol, 

. Till, paling in the east. 

The wan dawn shimmered through the dun. 

As he laid him down to rest. 
Ko prayer he said, but on the bed 

His weary body threw, 
And there, in fitful slumbers toss'd, 

Dream'd o'er his plans anew. 

Prayerless he rose, the mid-day sun 

Shone on his pallid face : 
With dizzy head he sat in bed, 

And stared around the place. 
It was no dream — ^the viol lay. 

Hard by — ^he scanned it o*er : 
Dark, grim and black, upon its back 

Quaint characters it bore : 
And as he seiz'd it in his grasp, 

Came murmuring irom ^e strings 
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Sounds like the breath of far-off winds, 
And whirr of yiewless wings. 



n. 

There rons a romour through the land 

Of one whom heaven's high will 
Hath dowered with harmony divine, 

And gifts of matchless Rlrill. 
And Arden's name from lip to lip 

Is borne. The burghers tell 
Strange legends of his BMneland sire — 

And what the youth befel. 
No human hand — ^so runs the tale — 

Had been his childhood's guide ; 
But fays and spirits of the woods, 

At mom and eventide, 
Have sung to him their elfin songs. 

And witch'd him with a spell. 
And taught him faery melodies, 

In their enchanted deU. 
And now, at summons from the King, 

He comes to assert his name 
Before the assembled capital. 

And win the meed of flame. 

The court is set — the judges met — 

And breathless thousands round 
In silence sit, athirst to hear 

That vaunted viol's sound. 
But when young Arden timorously 

Steps out before the light. 
The myriad eyes that wall him round 

Possess him with ai&ight. 
Confdsed, he hesitating stands, 

No plaudits greet his ear — 
When fix)m the viol in his hands 

Come tones that banish fear — 
Soul-stirring tones, that bid him do. 

And dare what may befall, 
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And strike to welcoming response 
That mute and lining walL 

Then to his breast he calmly lays 

The magic instrument — 
His thoughts are in his native vale. 

To ear& his eyes are bent. 
And o'er the strings his fingers stray, 

While, with the shuddering bow, 
He wakes the sound of summer winds 

O'er waters murmuring low : 
Then the shrill whistling of the birds 

Pipes clear and loud aloft, 
While murmurs on without a pause 

That breezy current soft ; 
And fi:om afar comes blast of horn, 

From echoing hill to hill — 
While murmurs on unbrokenly 

That undercurrent still : 
And then the sounds of fijfe and drum, 

With march of hurrying feet — 
While murmurs 'neath the tumult loud 

That undercurrent sweet. 
Then merriest mirth grows mad with gh 

That undercurrent dies. 
And dance and song rush wild along. 

Leaps laughter to the skies. 
The savage rout with frantic cry 

Keel in their frolic play — 
Till the mad chorus, fainter grown. 

In distance dies away. 
As the last note of mirth fades out. 

Wails forth a fi.tftil tone, 
Like misery's fainting cry for aid, 

Half heard in desert lone — 
Grows to a melancholy air. 

So soft, so foil of pain — 
So sweet, so fraught with love and truth- 

With love and truth in vain — 
So drench'd in sorrow's tears, so crush'd 

With anguish deep and drear — 
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Were neyer sounds so heavenly aad 
Stole on a, mortal ear. 

They ceased, and Arden modestly 

Bent to that multitude, 
Who sat with bated breath, and cheeks 

With trickling tears bedeVd — 
Sat silent, and {dl motionless ; 

But, when he moved to go, 
Eose,' with a shout that rent the air, 

And, waving to and firo 
Xerchie& and wreaths and greetuig palms, 

Proclaimed him music's lord — 
And with a laurel crown the T^ing 

Confirmed the loud award. 

So Arden won his fame that night, 

Won it and wore it long; 
And wealth flowed in wii£ his renown^ 

And Mends, a flattering throng. 
He journeyed fcom his native land. 

And rumour bore his name 
To north and south and east and west. 

And magnifled his hme. 
He gathered gold and great renown, 

Was worshipped far and wide : — 
But the greater grew his wealth and fame 

The greater grew his pride. 



m. 

Sweet Lilian at her window sits*— 

Sits in the pale moon-light, 
Which scarce so wan as Iran's face> 

Looks out upon the night. 
Three lingering years have roU'd away 

Since ijden, in his pride. 
And confident his fiime to win, 

Had parted from her side. 
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Once has he written — only once ; 

The letter, cherished yet, 
Lies next her heart, to fragments worn, 

With frequent tear-drops wet. 
It tells of reputation won, 

Of riches gathering fast ; 
But little teUs of love— and yet 

That little was the last. 
No more ! no more ! The maiden heard 

His name on every tongue ; 
The marvels of his skill, she knew. 

In every land were sung : 
But she had vanished from his heart, 

To self and greed given o'er; 
For her so true, that heart, she knew, 

Would beat no more, no more ! 
And she had shed the bitter tears 

Whose numbers none can count. 
And only ceased to weep when tears 

Were dried up at the fount. 
And she had woke from love's young dream. 

To sink in lost love's sorrow, 
And borne the weary woe to-day, 

For wearier woe to-morrow. 
And voices from the silent land 

Spake in soft accents to her. 
And wooed her with such tenderness 

As knows no mortal wooer. 
And she was won — a willing bride 

To that gaunt groom, whose kiss 
Eeeks with the dank grave's rottenness — 

But wakes the soul to bliss. 

The Nightingale came from the wood, 

And on the slim birch tree 
He sat where he was wont to sit, 

And to the stars sang he. 
Unto the stars and Lilian's ear, 

He pour'd a plaintive lay. 
And this the biuden of the song 

He warbled from the spray. 
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" Heart-broken lalian— desolate maiden ! 

Let the sod cover thee ! 
Sweet is the grave -bed to souls sorrow-laden — 
Flowers shall grow over thee. 

When love is vanished 

All joy is banished — 
Life is a drear night, without moon or star : 

Better to lie at rest, 

Under earth's quiet breast, 
Than without loye to live — ^better by fer. 

" Heart-broken Lilian — ^maiden forsaken — 

'Forgive the forsaker. 
Time shall his scorn dispel : he with remorse shall dweU — 
Thou with thy Maker. 

Thou with love evermore — 

He to love nevermore, 
Doom'd to life's drear night, without moon or star : 

Better to lie at rest 

Under earth's quiet breast, 
Than without love to live — ^better by far." 

Thus sang, or seem'd, in Lilian's ear, 

To sing, the Nightingale, 
At night's high noon, when stars and moon 

Look'd down o'er hill and dale. 
'Twas the last sound of earthly song 

That smote upon her ear. 
And as its echoes faint died out, 

Died out her sorrows drear. 
They bore her to her couch, and watch' d 

Till rose the morrow's sun ; 
But nevermore spake Lilian dear; 

She died ere cUiwn began. 
They made her grave beneath the flowers — 

Flowers that sweet odours give. 
'Tis better buried so to lie 

Than without love to live. 
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IV. 

the world is -vnde, bnt the world may be won. 

For wealth is the huge world's god; 
And Arden's hand may the wealth oommand : 

And Lilian lies imder the sod. 
And Arden won l^e golden prize ; 

For still, where'er he went, 
The eager nations thronged to hear 

His magic instrument. 
What tears he wept, what moaning kept, 

For Lilian dead, none knew ; 
If or what keen smart piere'd his fiJse heart 

For Lilmn kind and true. 
But he told the tale to the magic strings, 

And they rendered it again, 
la tones that made for alien ears 

A luxury of pain. 
So of his yain remorse he made 

A market — ^basely sold 
Grie& that should purify the heart 

For store of sordid gold. 
And vaster grew his wealth, beyond 

The grasp of miser's view ; 
And haughtier grew his haughty soul, 

The more his riches grew. 
He bought him lands on Amo's bank; 

He rear'd a palace grand ; 
And hired a crowd of creeping things 

To cringe at his command : 
And thought to lay for evermore 

The magic viol aside ; 
And rule in his magnificence. 

Lord of that province wide. 

Vain thought ! that magic gift, so long 

His bosom's willing ^ave, 
Now claim'd a despot's power — a power 

Its owner might not brave. 
A speU he vainly sought to shun 

Pursued him night and day — 
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At bower or feast — ^whoe'er the guest — 

It call'd on him to play. 
At early dawn — at midnight deep, 

He heard the viol tones — 
Now like the mocking laugh of fiends— 

Now moaning angry moans. 
Like stab of steel to inmost core, 

The fearsome accents came; 
With tortures keen, like shafts from hell, 

They rack'd his vital frame. 
£ut one resource availed to stay • 

The plague — ^it was, to clasp 
The viol to his anguished breast 

The hateftil bow to grasp. 
And dash with frantic, fiirious hand, 

Dread harmonies and wild. 
Till, mid cold drops of gushing sweat, 

The anguish was beguiled. 

In vain the leech's skill was sought — 

In vain the pastor prayed ; 
Still the dread torture came, and still 

The tortured victim played — 
With viol ever at his breast — 

With bow in trembling hand; 
While fierce and fast the fingers flew. 

As at the fiend's conunand. 
" Oh misery — Oh misery ! " 

The wretched Arden cried ; 
And prostrate to the earth feU down 

His haughtiness and pride. 
" Oh misery — Oh misery ! " 

But nought availed the cry : 
Still must the hatefcd bow dash on — 

Still must the fingers fly. 
For, ever as the savage strain. 

Through weariness, gave o'er 
The savage stabs of mortal pain 

Compelled it yet once more. 
Pale, meagre, haggard, worn and wan. 

With blood-shot, hollow eye, 
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The spell-Btmck Arden labours on, 

And cries *'Qh misery!" 
At length beneath the avenging &te 

That mocks his weak control, 
A groaning cry to Heaven, for help, 

Bursts from his tortured sonl. 
" Oh for one hour of quiet rest — 

" Of slumber's binding chain; 
'* One hour of deep forgetfiilness 

" Far weary breewt and brcdn ! 
" Dear God ! one interval of calm 

*' From agonizing pain \ " 

Soft slumber o'er his senses stole. 

And in his chamber lone. 
They laid him on his couch of down. 

Whence sleep so long had flown. 
All day he slept a sleep profound. 

And half the live-long night — 
When, starting suddenly from sleep. 

By the dim taper's light. 
He saw the Stranger at his side — 

King-visaged, dusk and tall. 
With aspect calm as rising dawn 

And form majestical. 
" Thou here !" the unhappy Arden cried- 

" Take back thy damnM gift — 
" And from my rack'd and tortured soul, 

" The weight of misery lift. 
" A dower of anguish, woe and pain 

" That gift has been to me : 
"For the dear love of Heaven above, 

" Now take it hence with thee ! " 

The Stranger heeded not the words : 
But o'er his brow there feU 

A gathering frown of stem rebuke, 
like gloom o'er a sunny dell. 

" I told thee we should meet again ! " 
He said — *' and we have met : 
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** The gift I gave tliee I ledaiin — 

" Too late is thy regret. 
" I wam'd thee, in thy day of youth, 

" To use that gift aright. 
" Ask thy own heart if it were given 

"To put thy truth to flight— 
** To fe«i thy hunger for applause — 

" Thy baser thirst for gold — 
**' Thy low ambition, and the lust 

** For which thy love was sold. 
*^ Prom east to west — ^from south to norths 

" Through all the nations wide, 
"** Thou mad'st the gift by Heaven bestowed 

"A slave to hell-bom pride. 
" Heedless of other's woes, the tears, 

" In every land that flow, 
*' Thou hast not sought to wipe away, 

" Or soothed a single woe. 
^'Thy self— thy sin-stained, sordid sel^ 

'* Thy GK)d through life has been ; 
""And evermore thy heart has bowed 

"Before that idol mean. 
*' Thou art a thing to scorn, not love^ 

" And well hast eam'd the dole 
"" This vengeM instrument has wrought 

" Upon fiiy soulless soul. 
^*I go; we shall not meet again.*' 
The Stranger turned — a tone 
Like a cavernous sound 
From underground, 

Came from the magic instrument, 

As Arden gazed, with eye intent. 
While the gift and the giver 
Vanished for ever. 
And left him lorn and lone. 



A palsied phantom of a man. 

He sat up in his bed ; 
And in the treble pipe of age. 

He cursed the Stranger's head. 

X 
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** The blade fiend go "With thee ! *' he cried^ 

"I BhaJl be well content — 
" I have my treasures aiid my lands — 

" Without thy instrument. 

And Arden lived for seven years more. 

And gloated o'er his gold — 
And gripped it in his bony gripe. 

And loathed to loose his hold. 
And never viol took in hand ; 

But fingered coins instead ; 
And left his gold unto the Kmg^ 

Who had him lapped in lead. 
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. John Singer's name was a household word with us 
in the days of frocks and socks, when we were under 
the dominion of the nureery-maid — to go to John's 
isLTifi, and feast on curds and cream, being one of the 
grand delights of those unclouded days. John tilled 
a small holdiBg in Wiltshire, and might have tilled it 
to the day of his death, as his father did, had he hai, 
like his father, but one child : his offspring, however, 
numbered seven before he had been wedded ten years; 
and as the land remained the same while the family 
increased exceedingly fast, he had to cast about for a 
better provision for them. The failure of some experi- 
ments which, under this pressure, he was driven to 
make upon new and stubborn soil, deprived him of a 
good part of his capital, and disheartened him from 
any renewed attempt in that direction. He now began 
to think of emigratmg. His wife, a busy, right-minded, 
active woman, made no objection to the step — if 
poverty was to come upon them, she said, she would 
rather face it abroad than at home. Just then the 
newspapers were teeming with prosperous accounts 
concemmg settlers in the far West of North America, 
where land, it was said, was to be had for a nominal 
price and the trouble of clearing. The Singers made 
up their nunds to go ; and that point being decided. 
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John lost no time in disposing of his lease, his farm- 
ing-stock, produce, and implements, and in putting 
money in his pocket. There was quite a commotion 
in the district when the news got wmd, and, as usual, 
a diversity of opinions on the subject. Some said it 
was the best tmng that Singer could do, seeing that 
he had such a large family ; while others said it was 
flying in the face of Providence to throw up the farm 
on which the father had got a living for fifly years. 
The Singers paid small attention to these various 
verdicts, but busied themselves in settling their 
affairs; and in the course of a month or six weeks 
from the time of forming their resolution, were ready 
for their departure. 

Desirous of engaging an immediate passage for his 

numerous family, John set of to B , and began a 

search for vessels about to sail. There were several 
in the harbour which would clear out within a month's 
time ; but the charge for passage across the Atlantic 
was much higher then than it is now, and Jolm, who 
had ample reasons for the practice of economy, was 
anxious to make the voyage as little costly as pos- 
sible. Not much short of a hundred pounds was 
demanded by some of the captains for the accommo- 
dation he wanted — a sum he could not afford : and he 
was thinking of coming away and trying some other 
port, when he fell in with an agent who offered to 
mtroduce him to the captain of the Camden^ who, he 
said, would take him and his fanuly on his own terms. 
John followed the man to the basin, and boarded the 
Camden. She was but a small vessel, and was singu- 
larly dirty and disorderly; but the captain assured 
him she was sound and sea-worthy, and would be 
in neat and tidy trim before she got into blue water. 
The terras the captain offered were temptingly advan- 
tageous, and he mrther proffered for the use of Singer 
and his family a strip of cabin in the middle of flie 
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vessel, in which they would be separated from all 
intercourse with the steerage passengers. This latter 
consideration decided the bargain. John paid half the 
stipulated sum as earnest; and as the vessel would 
positively sail on that day week, he lost no time in 
concluding his preparations, and getting his family 
on the spot, ready to embark when the moment of 
departure should arrive. 

What follows is a matter of such momentous 
interest that we shall decline narrating it in the 
third person, and allow John Singer to tell the story 
himself, as we shudderingly heard it from his own 
mouth. 

" It was the 25th of July,*' said John, " when, with 
my wife, seven children, and my wife's niece, I went 

on board the Camden in B harbour. We had 

never been to sea before, and we knew well enough 
that sea-sickness awaited us, and that we should 
most likely be all ill together for a day or two. I 
had made what preparation I could for this bad time, 
by providing some simple medicines, a small stock of 
spinti^ and the means of procuring hot water at two 
minutes' notice. Sure enough, tiie" sickness came, 
and a miserable time it was. The wife and children 
were all laid up in their berths before we were out of 
the Channel, and were unable to help themselves. I 
was sick too, and could have followed their example : 
but in that case we should have been all helpless 
together ; so I forced a resolution, and waited on the 
rest as well as I could through it all. 

" The youngest of the children got over it first ; my 
wife suffered most, and we had been five days at sea 
before she was suflBlciently recovered to be ^ able to 
come on deck. When at last she got into the 
fresh sea-air, it revived her at once — ^her appetite 
and strength returned, and her old cheerful spirits 
and activity as well. She set to work to put things 
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in a^comfottable trim, and made onr little cabin^qnitr 
a parlour. 

" We had reason fo be thankftd that we were sepa* 
rated in all redpects' from the steerage passengers^ 
They numbered about fifty to siity in all, and were 
not only of the poor and miserable, but of the dirty 
and degraded dass. Nearly all were Irish, and about 
a third of them were women, who — ^I Will say that foi^ 
them, poor souls ! — ^^ere much better than the men, 
and did a good deal to restrain the violence of their 
conduct and language. I don't think the whoto 
steerage cotdd have mustered five shillings among 
them, and the greater part had nothing but rags 
for clothing. They subsisted entirely on the rations 
dealt out to them, and about these, and a small 
stodk of tobacco which seemed to be common pro- 
perty, they were quarrelling day and night. Soon 
B&GT sundown the captain sent them all oelow, and 
rihut down the grated covering of the hatchway ; but 
I noticed that he took continual care to ventilate their 
quarters, for he was afraid, as he told me, lest some 
virulent disease should break out among such a dirty 
set, and we without a doctor on board. 

** Our crew consisted of eight men besides the mate 
and three boys ; there were no cabin passengers, nor 
•^eas there accommodation for any — the Camden carry- 
ing a good deal of merchandise, princqrttlly of rough 
Birmingham goods, suich as are in use and demand 
among settled and colonists. I was no sailor, as 1 
said before, and ill qualified to judge of sea matters ; 
yet 1 could not help thinking we made but slow 
toogresisi compared with other vessels. We were iH 
vie track of 6hips bound to New York, and I had 
hoticed that one or two which hove in sight in duf 
rear had oveftakeh and passed ud in the course of 
a day. When I mentionea this to the inate, he ^d 
those vessels were Hner^, built for saxHng, and not 
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enough. 

'^ From the position of our cabin^ % could hear^ as. I 
lay in s>y berui at night, not only every moy^^lent of 
the crew on the deck, but also, when die weather, woj^ 
not rough — and it was mostly fine— every word that 
was said. To this circumstance I owe it that I ai9 
now a living man, and that I and mine are npt Ijdng 
jGnthomfii deep in the devouring s^a, One night, as,| 
lay awake listening to the Lap, lap of the water against 
the side, the voices of the captain and mate Qonversing 
in an imdertone drew my attention. Som^ words 
that passed between them aroused my fears ; I sprang 
out of bed, and stealing to the door, overheard enough 
of the parley to. make my blood run cold. I gathered 
that the vessel was leaking at all poi^ats through the 
strain of the cargo— that in spite of pumping to the 
utmo9t> the water gained upon Ihem, and that it was 
the mute's opinion she would founder, do w)iat they 
mighty within twenty -four liQivrs. The Qrew, (^ 
eoursp, were not ignorant of their condition, and the; 
would mutiny and seize the bpats a^d abandon th0 
ahip unless relieved by some vessel in the course 
of the following day. Tho ct^ptain was plainly c^t hi^ 
wits' end, and knew not how to wt. To make the 

Sassengers aware of their position woiild be pertain 
estruction to all on board, as pothing el^e could be 
expected but a desperate %ht for life, in w]ueh th§ 
boats, hardly capable of contaiping two dpzen people 
woi^ld to a certainty be all swamped. A grpan firoip 
the captain was the last sound I heard, s^ w^j turQe4 
away xSrom the spot, still convensing tpgetli^ 

" You may^suppose the trouble of my mip4 ^t 1^ 
fearful discovery. I thank gpc^esa it was pot ^\r 
lowed to unsettle niy wits, and jso prevent mp fropi 
doing what was best to be dqne. i thought it right 
not to oppress my wife and f^upily witb ithi^ )>itt$9 
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knowledge, so long as it could be avoided; and as 
1 1^ awake and listened to tbeir breathing, I prayed 
to Heaven for giudance, and turned over in my mind 
everything that it was possible to do. I came at last 
to the only condnsion which seemed to promise us a 
chfmee of life ; and what that was will appear before 
lon^. I could not sleep, and yet towards morning^ 
I fdl into a dose, from which I was roused hj a fright- 
ful dream of a wild storm, and all my little ones 
swallowed i^ in the vortex of the sea, and none to 
save them. 

"Next day I went on deck, and endeavoured to 
behave as though ignorant of everything: it was a 
hard task, fer I was never used to deceit. I watched 
narrowly everything that took place, and knowing 
what I did, saw but too plainly canfimation of what 
I had heard in the anxious, dogged looks of the crew. 
I heard the noise of the pumps going continually, 
though I could not see them. About nine o'clock it 
came on to rain, and rained the whole of the day so 
hard, that few of the emigrants came on deck, and 
those only for a short time. The rain was accom- 
panied by a thick mist, which bounded our view to 
a mile's circuit at most. I had noticed that a signal 
fluttered on the mast, which I had no doubt was a 
distress-signal; but what chance was there of its 
being seen in the thick rain-mist? There was a 
brass gun on deck, and about noon the captain gave 
orders to have it scaled and cleaned up by one of the 
boys. It was fired several times, and the report 
brought up a lot of the idle fellows, who clamoured 
for more discharges, which the captain, as if to gratify 
them, allowed. I knew well enough that these also 
were signals of distress ; but they were not heard, and 
the day passed away, and nothing hove in sight. 

" Aoout half an hour before sunset the mist blew 
oS, the clouds dispersed, and the whole sea-view was 
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again dear to the horizon on all sides. I watched the 
faces of the crew as they looked anxiously round ; the 
mate himself ran to the mast-head with a telescope, 
and remained there till the sun had sunk, and only a 
long streak of yellow light shone in that direction. 
The fine evening had brought all the passengers on 
deck, and they were inclined to dance and be merry. 
All my little ones, too, ran out into the sunshine, 
and gambolled playfully among the cordage. . It made 
my heart break to look at them. My wife was about 
calling them in to put them to bed ; then it was that 
I beckoned her into the cabin, and shut the door. I 
took both her hands in mine, and looking her sorrow- 
fully and solemnly in the face, said : 

" ' Betsy, my loving wife, can you for the dear 
cnildren's sake, banish all a woman's fears and weak- 
nesses, and be firm to act as I shall bid you ?' 

" It was not so much the words as the tone of my 
voice which made her shrink back, and, in a manner, 
gasp for breath; but she recovered herself with a 
great eflfort. 

" ' John,' she replied, ' 1 knew it ; I have known all 
day there was something dreadful on your mind. Let 
me share it ; I have a right to share it ; with God's 
help, I can and will bear it — ^indeed, indeed, you shall 
not have to reproach me with weakness.' 

"'It is well,' I said; 'remember what you have 

S remised, and that the lives of all you love may 
epend upon your keeping your word.' I then told 
her the dreadM tidings, and how the knowledge had 
come into my possession. She heard the whole with 
more fortitude than I had expected ; but she turned 
stone-colour at my words, and from the calmness with 
which she spoke afterwards, you might have thought 
her heart had turned into a stone. 

" ' What are we to do, John ? I will obey you in 
all things. Is there any hope of life ? My children — 
my children ! ' 
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'^'Bemember!' 'I said, not a word of gmf or 
complaint, lest you destroy what little hope were is. 
Trust in Providence, and do what I tell you.' I tiien 
gave her directions— first, to put the children to bed 
without undressing them ; then, with the help of her 
niece, to pack up some small parcels of preserved 
meats and sweet hiscidts, and to have outer dothing 
ready for the children at a moment's notice. I gave 
her as much to do as I could think of, to keep her 
mind from running on the horrors of our sitimtion, 
which, as the crisis drew near, were hardly support- 
able to myself. 

^'I then went on deck, sent the girl in with the 
children, and walked up and down with my eyes 
wide open. I observed that the long-boat, which 
the day before, had contained all sorts of rubbish, 
had been cleared out, and that some barrels and 
boxes had been stowed under the thwarts, while two 
pair of new oars had been brought up from below. 
The two smaller boats remained swinging in their 
places, one over the side, the other at the stem. 

^'It must have been about an hour after sunset 
when the captain began complaining of the filthy state 
of the decks, and declaring that he would have them 
swilled at once, ordered all the passengers to their 
berths. There was some demur among the rough 
Irish fellows at this mandate, but he quieted them oy 
the promise of a kettle of rum-punch» which he ordered 
the cook to prepare and serve out to them. They 
were now all obedience; were soon in possession o( 
the grog, and we heard them singing lustdy in chorus 
while it lasted. Meanwhile, the pumps worked harder 
than ever, and some show of swillipg the decks was 
made; but I sat like a cat on the watoh, with my 
gun loaded in my hand, a knife in my girdle, and 
ready to act at the decisive mom^it. It was a moon- 
light night, and I could se^ plainly all that took place 
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around ihe long-boat. Prom time to time, tHings 
were brought and put into it; among the rest, the 
ship's compass and- chronometer. 

^'^ Before mid'night, the noise in the steerage had died 
away, and the whole of the emigrants were probably- 
buried in sleep. The mate came on tiptoe down to 
our cabin-door, and listened to ascertain if any of us 
were awake. The breathing of the children deceived 
him, and he returned to the deck, where he imme- 
diately signalled the lowering of the boats. The 
whole crew Were but too ready to assist at this 
service; three of them sprang into the boat at the 
side, which touched the water the next minute ; and 
then the long-boat was hauled towards the slings, and 
was ill the act of being suspended, when I felt the 
moment was come, and, walking out, presented myself 
to the astonished crew. 

" They paused in their work, and glancing silently 
at one another, began to gather round me. 

'"What is the matter. Singer?' said the captain. 
* You seem alarmed ; has anything disturbed you P' 

"I had taken my station against the bidwarks, 
tinder the slings, before I replied. 
, " * I am not a man to be alarmed without reason,' I 
said. * You know whether I speak truth when I tell 
you there is reason enough now.' 

" * You are dreaming,' he returned ; * but I have no 
time td parley with yoti ; be so good as to return to 
your cabm.' 

"* That's of no use, captain,' I rq)liod; *pray, 
tinderstand at once that I know everything. I don't 
intend to go to the bottom with my wife and children, 
80 long as a chance remains. You don't lower that 
boat unlesd you take my family on board.' As I 
spoke, I tapped tv^ce on the side-rail, and Betsy came 
Out on dect with the girl and seven children, as I had 
bidden her. ' Refuse my demand,' I went on, ' and 
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we raise the passengers, and let them know the truth. 
Who will escape then, you can tell better than 1/ 

" Again the men looked at each other, and though 
several of them made as if they would speak, eadi 
checked himself, and for a minute not a word was 
uttered. At last an old seaman stepped forward. 
* It's no use talkin' and disputin' now,' he said. * Mr. 
Singer's right ; and it can't be expected for him to do 
no otherwise. We must have the family with us, and 
leave the provisions behind, and trust to being picked 
up ; that's what it is, cap'n, accordin' to my 'pinion.' 

" * There is nothing else to be done,' was the cap- 
tain's answer. * Be quick, boys ; put in the children, 
and lower away.' 

" Two^or three barrels, as many bags, and a large 
hamper, were hastily removed from the boat. My 
wife and children were put into it as it himg over the 
side; two seamen followed, and it was lowered into 
the water, the sea being fortunately caLm. The boat 
at the stem was not lowered at all ; it was in fact but 
a mere cockle-shell, and would have been of little use. 
The captain distributed the remainder of the crew 
between the two boats, so that the long-boat carried 
sixteen in all, and the other seven. Myself and the 
captain were the last who left the vessel. Notwith- 
standing the terrible anxiety of the moment, I could 
not help pitying that miserable man, as he lingered 
and lingered on board, and seemed to be inventing 
one excuse after another for delaying the final aban- 
donment of his ship. The mate in the long-boat 
called to him several times, but he seemed as though 
he did not hear, and continued pottering about amon^; 
the rejected articles with which the deck was streweo, 
as if in search of something, though he knew not 
what. More than once he sat down on a coil of rope, 
and buried his face in his hands, until I began to 
doubt whether he would quit the vessel at aU, and 
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had not made up his mind to remain and share the 
miserable fate of the castaways. But he, like myself, 
had a wife and children dependent upon him; the 
thought of them no doubt tugged at his heart-strings, 
and urged him to self-preservation. The last thing 
he did was to go and withdraw the bolt which fastened 
down the grating over the steerage; and then, sign- 
ing to me to slip down the side, he said in ^ whisper : 
* They are awake ; I heard them talking. The Lord 
have mercy upon them! They will never see the 
day.' 

"We were no sooner in the boat than the men 
pushed oflf and moved rapidly away, as if determined 
to get out of sight and hearing of the miserable 
beings left all unconscious of the fate that was fast 
approaching them. We made but little way, how- 
ever, because our boat was too heavily loaded. The 
captain gave orders to have certain things thrown 
overboard, and some indispensable provisions trans- 
ferred to the other boat, which was less crowded. 
These things delayed us for some time within a 
stone's throw of the Camden^ from which I could not 
withdraw my eyes for a moment. The moon shone so 
brightly that every rope of the doomed vessel was 
visible, and all the famuiar objects on the deck which 
had been our home. Nearly all the sails were set, 
and shewed ghostly-white beneath the moon ; but the 
vessel being without guidance, they flapped idly this 
way and tiiat, like the wings of a wounded bird. 
Slowly the head of the vessel turned round, and, as 
she drifted before the wind, advanced towards the 
boats. Just then I saw a figure in a white night- 
dress running franticly about the deck — ^now peer- 
ing over the side, now, with, hands clasped above its 
head, gazing up at the sky, but uttering not a word. 
Then it disappeared, and within a minute, from the 
hollow huU of the vessel came a tumult of voices — 
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of savagje execrations mingled with despairing .cries 
and shrieks, as the forlorn and wretched €»:eatures 
swarmed out upon the deck. They <arowded to the 
little boat at the stem, fought savagely for tbo, posses- 
sion of it, and swamped it m the vain attempito get it 
afloat — the most forward and furious of them perish- 
ing before the eyes of the rest. And now that all 
were aware of the death that awaited them, the cries 
and the curses, and the long dismal howk ^d shrieks 
all mingling together, were most heart-rendisg aud 
horrible to hear, and will ring in my ears to my dyigtg 
day. They soon caught sight of our boats, as the 
men, panic-stricken by the awful sound, paused upon 
their oars, and gazed as if iascinated by the HaarAd 
tragedy. As the sinking ship lurched heayily nearer 
and nearer, we merely pulled a, few strokes, sufficieiit 
to maintain a safe distance, and then paused and 
gazed again. The poor doomed wretches, stretching 
weir clasped hands towards us, prayed piteously f^r 
the help we could. not afford them; and anon goaded 
to madness by our silence, for we answered them not 
a word, called down curses. from Heayen upon our 
heads. It was a dreadful and sickening thing to be 
obliged to fly from the distress which we w^d all 
have willingly risked our lives to alleviate. But, 
alas ! there was no help for it ; and all we <^uld do 
was to add in silence our bitter lamentations to their 
own. For more than two hours we sat the agonismg 
spectators of this horrible tragedy. It myist have 
been nearly three hours past mid^ight when the 
Camden went down, ajad the. last drowning cry of the 
wretched passengers rang in our,eair8. I prayed to 
Heaven earnestly that ;jught that no hiunan eye 
might ever again behold such a spectacle ; and I hope 
the Great Buler of the universe will hear my prayer. 
"The dead, cold silence that followed struck more 
terror to my heart than all the agonising cries that 
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had gone before. Then I heard the strong men 
sobbing like women; but at these sounds, the captain, 
vho had hid his face from the dreadful spectacle of 
Hie wreck, roused himself, and in a cabn severe 
roioe ordered the men to pull away, himself taking 
charge of the rudder. I had been in a sort of a maze 
all um time, incapable of doing anything but stare 
fixedly on the poor sinking ship ; but when the boat 
began to move, I was recalled to my proper senses, 
and then the thought of my family, and the peril we 
were in, almost bewildered me again. I turned to my 
poor wife ; she was in a dead swoon, and as I after- 
wards found, had fainted the moment I had joined 
her in the boat, and had beheld nothing of the learM 
sight which had unnerved us all. She Lay in the arms 
of her niece who was almost as helpless as herself. 
The two eldest girls were moaning wilh apprehension 
and terror ; but I was glad to see that the younger 
children were fast asleep, and that the girl had covered 
them up dose in the oottom of the boat. We were 
all huddled tc^ether with the captain at the stem, 
and as the sea was quite calm, were fortunately warm 
and dry. I put a little brandy to Betsy's hps, and 
chafed her hands and feet, and it was not long before 
die revived and looked round. The captain was very 
kind to us, and so were the men, ana bore me no 
malice for the part I had taken ; on ihe contrary, they 
endeavoured to encourage us by saying that we 
should' be sure to be picked up, at the furthest, in a 
day or two, and that, imless we had rough weather, all 
would be well. 

" The day was now beginning to dawn, and there 
was soon light enough to reveal the horizon on the 
eastern side. Two sails were visible, they said, though 
I could not see them ; but they were too far off to catdi 
sight of any signals we could make, and none were 
attempted. All that day we rowed (m in an easterly 
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course, looking anxiously for some relieving vessel. 
Whether the captain felt the confidence he expressed 
with regard to our being picked up, I do not know ; 
but in me afternoon he caused an account to be taken 
of whatever provisions were on board the boats ; had 
them fairly distributed according to the numbers in 
each ; and put us all upon an allowance, which, he 
said, would last for five days, with water for three 
days more. The sweet biscuits and the spirits in my 
possession were added to the general stock — the latter 
to be used only for cases of sickness or exhaustion. I 
had little inclination for food myself; but it distressed 
me to hear the complaints of the children at the scanty 
meal allotted them that day, and it went to my heart 
to be obliged to quiet them by reproof; what grieved 
me still more was that my wife would not touch her 
allowance, but shared it with the youngest children. 

"Towards evening a sail appeared to the north- 
ward, at the distance of five or six miles. We hoisted 
a shawl on an oar for a signal, and turned our boats 
towards her, and at one time had good hopes that she 
had seen us, as she altered her course as if to meet 
us ; but she veered oflf on another tack shortly after, 
and disappeared in the distance and dusk of the 
evening. This disappointment came like a fresh 
calamify, and cast a aismal gloom on tis all ; but now 
a worse thing alarmed us — ^the weather became over- 
cast, and though there was not much wind, the 
biUows rose and fell in long black waUs of watet, now 
heaving us aloft on their ^ps, now plunging us down 
in the gloomy furrows. The boat lay very deep in 
the water. The captain signalled the other boat, to 
know if they could relieve us of a part of our weight ; 
but all they could do was to take one of the water- 
casks, which they hauled on board with a rope. We 
threw over a few of the articles which could best bo 
spared, and thus lightened the boat a little. Mean- 
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wlifle, the weather grew worse — ^the billows began to 
break in foam, and the spray dashed over us in 
showers. With the aid of hammer, a saw, and a 
piece of sail-cloth, we managed to rig up at the stem 
a rude bulwark against the breakers, which would 
else have swamped us. It now began to rain, and that 
in a way that promised a continuance of wet for some 
hours at least. In a few minutes we were all drenched 
to the skin — and all more than ever impressed with 
the extremity of our misery and peril. My wife 
scarcely spoke a word, unless it was to quiet and 
comfort the children, who now cried bitterly, and 
would not be consoled. The men no longer talked 
hopefully ; but I could see them straining their eyes 
through the darkness, as it descended rapidly upon 
us, in search of some passing vesseL 

" I thiak we all tasted the bitterness of death many 
times that night. Had the swell of the sea, as we 
expected, iacreased and brought the wind in ite track, 
nothing could have saved us from sinking. It pleased 
God, however, to compassionate our distress, and limit 
the fory of the waves ; and the rain ceasing an hour 
after midnight, the moon struggled fitfiiUv from the 
clouds, and shewed us, O happy sight ! a large vessel 
bearing full down upon us not half a mile ia our rear. 
The men of both boats saw it together, and raised a 
shout with combined voices. Apparently this was 
not heard, and the captain called to me to fire my 
gun, which I had mechanically brought with me, and 
which he had prevented me from throwing ov^board 
when I offered to do so. I did as he desired, and ft 
minute after, we had the inexpressible rapture of 
seeing a flash on board the ship, and hearing the 
responding report of their gun. 1 cannot tell you the 
feeungs which now rushed into mj breaslr— the glad- 
ness and the gratitude of such a tune they only know 
who, having been long in the very jaws of death, are 
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suddenly snatched from its horrors to peace and 
sa&ty. 

** The good ship which had saved us was La Pucelle, 
a French vessel, bound for Cherbourg from New York. 
Except the captain, none on board could speak much 
of the English tongue; but they understood our 
wants, and supplied them with a kmdness and hospi- 
tfdity not to be surpassed, and seemed pleased beyond 
measure at their good fortune in finding us. We 
continued with them five days, at the end of which 
time thejr spoke an English brig bound for Cardiff, to 
which, with many hearty good-wishes and farewells, 
they transferred us. We arrived safely, in three days 
more, in the Bristol Channel, and I was allowed to 
land at Swansea, where a relative of my wife's re- 
ceived us hospitably after the fearful perils we had 
escaped." 

Such was Singer's account of his first sea- voyage, 
narrated to us eleven years after its occurrence. One 
would have thought that such an initiation in the 
fearful contingencies of sea-Ufe would have sickened 
him of voyaging, and made him content to try his 
fortune once more in his native land. His fi^ends 
took this for granted, and when, within a few weeks 
of his return, he be^n making inquiries for another 
ship, they accused him of tempting Providence to his 
destruction. John looked on the matter in a different 
light — ^felt convinced, in feet, thas he was not destined 
to a watery grave — and made up his mind to follow 
his originaJ mtention. Bui he took better precau- 
tions this time in the choice of a vessel — embarked 
his family in a first-dass merchantman, and, after a 
speedv and prosperous passage of five weeks, arrived 
in safety at New York, whence he set out at once for 
the land of promise in the far west. 

As a settler, Singer did well. He bought land 
on the boundary-lines of civilization, and shrewdly 
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squatted a considerable tract in addition. He liad 
the address to conciliate a wandering tribe of Indians 
by his generosity in their time of need, and thus con- 
verted the nsual enemies of the settler into Mends 
and defenders. As his family grew up, they proved 
valuable and productive capital, and paved his way 
to competence and independence. His success drew 
many of his old Mends after him, and he renewed, in 
the forests of America, the associations and Mend- 
ships of his youth in Wiltshire. In ten years, John 
haa grown a man of substance and authority, looked 
up to and respected by the population of a whole 
district. At that time, his wile's father died, leaving 
a considerable property to be divided equally among 
bis children. Then it was that John oinger came 
over to assist in the settlement of the business, and 
to receive his own legacy ; and then, too, it was that 
we heard the lamentable story of the loss of the 
Camden from his own lips. This wap over thirty 
jrears ago, and we have not heard of the sturdy settler 
since. If he be yet alive, he is no doubt honoured as 
a patriarch, for the snows of nearly fourscore winters 
have by this time settled on his head. 
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FiEtB Lane is now a thing of the past. That 
odd-looking bower of dangKng silk-banners, beneath 
which a colony of filthy Jew-fences, with villanous 
feces, and fat Jewesses stinted in skirt and bare of 
elbow, burrowed and sweltered in darkness and foul 
rapoKrs, has at length vanished. London has lost 
something by the loss of Field Lane. It has not a 
single slum left to compare with the commercial 
resorts of Constantinople or Grand Cairo, as Field 
Lane did, rivalling them in its mingled aspect of bril- 
liancy and squalor, its shady sunlessness, even in the 
dog-days, and its odours so genuinely Asiatic. But 
nobody need regret that that delectable Goshen has 
disappeared from the map of liondon, unless it be 
the pickpockets, whose bazaar and sanctuary it 
was, and who made it so picturesque a gamer of 
their stolen goods as to compensate in some degree 
to the pubHc eye for the solace of which fliey 
deprived the public nose. A hundred thousand 
handkerchiefe per annum, it is said, were bought 
and sold in Field Lane — all extracted from the 
pockets of the pubKc by rule of thumb, and all 
ntmg up as tropnies in that sinuous gallery of ban- 
ners for the said public to admire, and purchase if 
they chose. And the public did admire, in their 
way ; that is, they laughed at the impudence of the 
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thing — made of the thief's market a standing joke — 
in some sense, took a sort of pride in it, ana com- 
mended it to strangers and country-cousins as a lion 
of a peculiar species : not the real British animal, of 
course, but yet a smart, plucky beast that scorned to 
carry his tail between his legs. 

I coh&ss, for my part, 1 never relished the jokes 
of which this den of rascality was the standing occa- 
sion. I had a reason for it. For more than five-and- 
twenty years I never came within sight of it without 
a shudder; and never passed, in all that time, its 
Holbom outlet without mvoluntarily quickening my 
pace until it was at least fifty yards in ihe rear. X 
am glad at last to see it razed to the eround. You 
will hardly wonder at that if you read what I am 
now going to set down. 

In the summer of 1832 I was a young blockhead 
just turned twenty-one: to be sure, what an ass I 
was, half fop and all fool I I had served my time 
down in Sunolk (I shan't say where), and had learned 
my trade as a hair-dresser, by dint of seven years' 
practice, tolerably well. At the expiration of my 
apprenticeship, I came up to town with all my 
fortune — ^above a hundred pounds — ^in my pocke^ 
intending to see the world and enjoy myself before 
I settled down to business* I bought a fashionable 
suit, sported cream-coloured gloves, hung a gold 
guard-chain that cost me ten guineas round my necki 
cocked my Paris beaver oa one side, and strutted the 
streets with a tasselled amber-headed cane. Faugh I 
I almost deserved what I met with. 

Well, I did enjoy myself notwithstanding. Every- 
thing was a pleasure to me in those days — ^and then, 
as to Yauxhall, the theatres, the dancing-rooms, the 
free-and-easies, the shades — ^I thought them quite a 
Paradise. I made Mends with some younff fellows as 
fiilly as myself and togeth^ we flattered ourselves 
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we "did the thing" — and many a preposterous and 
senseless thing we certainly did. 

One day, having made an appointment to dine with 
one of these chance acquaintances, I was proceeding 
in ftdl costume along Holbom towards the place of 
assi^ation, when a mop-headed, ragged urchin ran 
against me, and nearly tripped me up ; and the next 
moment, I discovered that I had lost my handkerchief 
from my pocket. I was too green to suspect the 
little vagabond of having taken it — ^besides, he had 
disappeared. The loss was nothing ; it was only the 
trouble of purchasing another. I proceeded onwards 
on the looK-out for a shop, when I came suddenly 
upon the entrance to Field Lane, which disclosed to 
my view thousands of handkerchiefs dangling from 
waUs, and lines, and open windows : and up I walked 
to make my selection. The queer aspect of the place 
tickled my fancy, and amused me much — ^the chaffer- 
ing, squabbling, and bawling — the coarse jokes I 
heard, the odd faces that peeped out on all sides — ^the 
myriads of silken spoils that fluttered aroimd and 
aloft — all struck me with an agreeable sense of 
novelty, and, being in no hurry, and thinking I 
might as well see the whole of it, I wandered from 
end to end of the lane before troubling myself about 
the business in hand. The sirens of the place, plump 
and unctuous, paid me marked attention, and woula 
fain have entrapped me into a bargain, but I was 
callous to their compliments, and held on my way. 
Having at length satisfied my curiosity, I retraced 
my steps, and entering a shop at hazard, demanded 
to be shewn some of the best of the wares. The shop 
was a sort of shed-looking chamber, which was almost 
empty; the whole of the merchandise having been 
tranrferred to the lines and poles without, where, as it 
hung thick as leaves on a tree, it completely obscured 
the view of what was passing in the lane. The man 
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who rose up from behind fhe oounter in answer to 
my challenge, seemed to my first view all nose and 
scrubby hair ; but a pair of dark-black eyes twinkled 
beneath one broad bush of brow that covered them 
both) and his bristly jaw contorted with a grin as he 
asked : " Didg' yer vant de verra pest, ma tear P" 

Of course I wanted the best, and was not particular 
as to price. 

The fellow eyed me leisurely all over as I gave him 
to understand that much, and no doubt he took my 
measure to a hair. ^' Den vill de shentleman shtep 
into de vareus, an' look at some vot is fust-rate ! " 

He opened a whitewashed door at the end of the 
shop, and beckoned me to follow. I obeyed; and 
threading a dark narrow passage some few paces in 
length, was shewn into a chamber not more than 
ten feet square, lighted b^ a small window in the 
roof, and totally empty, with the exception of what 
seemed a huge seaman's chest, a short bench, and 
some tools and billets of wood lyin^ about, together 
with a dozen or so of big square naviM-stones, which 
seemed to have been brought in nrom Holbom, which 
was then undergoing repair. 

The Jew produced a bunch of keys from his pocket, 
and ejaculatmg : '' Ha, ha, ma tear ! I shall shew yer 
de pootiful gootsh!'' began fumbling at the lock of 
the chest, to open it. But somehow it would not 
open, and defied all his efforts, till the fellow began to 
curse the lock, and work himself into a passion with 
it. He stamped and bawled, and anathematised some 
absent old woman, who, he swore bitterly, had he&x 
meddling, and had hampered the lock. 

At ^st, the fellow's antics amused me : but all at 
once it struck me that the pajssion was unnatural and 
feigned; and now the (jueer reports I had heard of 
London traps and villames rushed to my recollection, 
and I began immediately to SFOspect that all was not 
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as it Bhould be. I tomed towards the door> intending 
to regain the shop, when it suddenly flew open, and 
a flgore in the guise of an old woman, supporting 
herself on a crutch, barred the way. 

I say, in the guise of an old woman; for if that 
apparition was of the female sex, then I am the man 
in the moon. I had mown too many masculine beards 
during the last seven years to be mistaken on that 
point: the seeming old woman was a sturdy ruffian 
of forty, not two hours shaved — ^I saw it at a glance ; 
and the sight sent all the blood in my veins bounding 
back to its source. 

The Jew launched a torrent of abuse at his con- 
federate, and demanded the key of the chest. I was 
too much prepossessed to note his acts or to hear 
much he said. I endeavoured to maintain a care- 
less air, but could not withdraw my gaze irom the 
pretended old woman. I heard the box-lid thrown 
back, and the voice of the Jew extolling the wares 
within. I made a feint of turning to look at them ; 
and at the same moment I saw the petticoated ruffian 
feeling with his left hand for what seemed a fragment 
of a broomstick, which leaned against the wall behind 
the door. Something— perhaps my better angel — 
gave me courage. I dashed at the object myself, and 
seized it firmly in my grasp— t^ was a painted bar of 
iron. My worst suspicions were confirmed in an 
instant; and at the same moment the villains who 
had me in their toils, threw off the mask. The bigger 
ruffian lifted his crutch with both hands, and aimed a 
savage blow, which I luckily caught on the iron bar, 
and which shivered the crutch to fragments. Almost 
at the same moment the Jew grappled me by the 
throat. I dashed the heel of the bar into his &uoe, 
and he flew to the end of the room, carr3ring my 
lavender-silk neck-tie and diamond pin in his hand. 
I expected the bulkier assassin would dose; but» 
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instead of ihat^ he planted his back against the door 
— now firmly shut—and shielded himself with the 
remnant of his crutch. No time was to be lost — the 
Jew would recover himself, and return to the attack 
in an instant — ^heavy tools were lying about — ^I should 
be beaten down and slain. Madly I rushed towards 
the door, and was in the act of poising my weapon 
for a blow which should crush the skull of the burly 
ruffian, spite of his fence, when suddenly the whole 
scene shot upwards into the air ; the last thing I saw 
was the fire-flashing eye and demoniac grin of my 
opponent — and I was falling, falling in a gulf of 
pitchy darkness. 

Men of genius talk and write very fine things about 
the wondrous celerity of thought, and the freaks of 
imagination and memory imder certain circumstances. 
I don't understand that kind of subject myself; but 
it's aU true they say, nevertheless. In Ihose most 
horrible moments I saw myself a child in arms — 
a boy at school — an apprentice, shaving my master's 
customers in the old shop*— and, what is more, I saw 
mjrself dead and dashed to pieces at the bottom of a 
frightful dungeon, and my mangled body stripped and 
plundered, and then packed away in a hole, out of the 
world for ever. 

But this terrible vision was not destined to be 
realised. Instead of dashing on the floor of a dungeon, 
I fell souse into a mass of filthy fluid, the odour of 
which informed me at once that I had been hurled 
into the common sewer. The drain was deep, and 
I had to exercise some skill as a swimmer before I 
found my feet. Even then I stood up to the armpits 
in the vile liquid, the effluvia of which threatened to 
poison me with every breath I drew. Happily, I had 
suflered no serious bodily injury by my fall, the force 
of which had been neutralised by the water. I looked 
up just as the trap-door through which I had descended 
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was in the act of closm^ — saw it raised to its level, 
and heard the villains shpping the bolt that secured 
it. What was to be done P I gave myself up for lost. 
If I cried out, none were likely to hear me save the 
fiends who had compassed my destruction, which any 
alarm on my part would only goad them to com- 
plete. I had Dot relinquished the iron bar, but still 
clutched it mechanically, aud I now began groping 
with it in the dense darkness, to ascertain, if possible, 
in what direction to proceed, to escape, if it might be, 
from the ruffians' power. I found mat I stood in the 
centre of the channel, in which a slow current ran in 
one direction, as I judged towards the river. The 
water shallowed towards the sides. I crept involun- 
tarily to the side furthest from the trap above my 
head, where the flood scarcely reached to my knees. 
A deadly shiver came over me, and I felt about with 
my hands for some place of rest, as I fancied my 
senses were leaving me. Thank Heaven, that did 
not take place! A rough sort of buttress of old 
brickwork projected from the bank, and in the angle 
of that I crouched half in the water, and tried 
to collect my wandering faculties. I was hardly 
ensconced in this position, when a dull gleam shim- 
meyed faintly on the surface of the filthy water. I 
knew it must come from the trap-door overhead, 
and waited in horror for what it might portend — 
half-expecting to see the ruffian masquerader descend, 
knife in hand, to make sure of his work. I held my 
breath, for I knew that the^ villains were listening, 
and that the slightest sound from me would seal my 
doom. Then I heard a lumbering noise above, and 
the next moment down came a shower of the monster 
paving-stones, which would have crushed the life out 
of an ox had they fallen upon him. Then the trap 
closed once more, and again all was darkness. 

How long I crouched there, devoured with terror 
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and apprehensioii, I cannot say. To me it appeared 
an age ; it may not have been a dozen minutes. I 
had come to the conclusion that there I should die, 
and rot piecemeal, and never be discovered; and 
there I should have died, it is my opinion, if a new 
cause of apprehension had not roused me. While I was 
in the lowest state of despondency, a red gleam shot 
along the dark water, from the distance of some thirty 
feet up the stream. I looked, and there, through a 
hole in the overhanging arch, caused by knocking out a 
few bricks, appeared the face of the Jew, still bleedinff 
from the compliment I had administered, and wild 
with mingled rage, pain, and anxiety. The wretch 
held a horse-pistol in one hand, and in the other a 
lantern ftinushed with a bull's-eye, which threw its 
searching rays to whatever point he turned it. I 
was sure now that my hour was come ; but lo ! when 
the flash was turned in my direction, its fall force fell 
on the intervening buttress, and by lying still as I 
was, I could remain effectually concealed. 

Through a small crevice I watched the face of the 
Jew, as he turned his piercing eyes in every direction, 
and I thought I read in it at length his conviction 
that I had perished — a conclusion to which he may 
have been helped by the sight of my hat cast up in 
the shallows on one side. In that case, I asked myself, 
what would he do ? Would he not descend with his 
comrade to find and plunder my body P I had not a 
doubt of it — ^and my only chance lay in making my 
escape before they executed their purpose. The light 
which had shewn me the Jew's face had shewn me 
also something of the bearings of my prison. I saw 
that I could not proceed down the stream without 
getting into deeper water, but that upwards the depth 
was nothing — ^the flow rippling over stones and offal 
that lay in its course. . Therefore, as soon as the Jew 
had disappeared, I rose cautiously from my position. 
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and groped my way througli the rayless ^loom against 
the oourse of the current. I still retained my weapon, 
and it stood me in good stead as I held it above my 
head, by warning me when to stoop and save my bare 
scalp from the overhanging brickwork. When once 
fairly out of hearing and sight-range of my persecu- 
tors, a fact of which I was aware from the angular 
course I followed, my spirits began to revive within 
me, and something like hope once more dawned upon 
my mind. 

To my great relief, I found as I proceeded that 
the horrible ^loom grew less dense, partly, perhaps, 
because my sight was becoming habituated to it, but 
partly also because a few rays streamed in here and 
there through some of the side-gullies of the drain, 
the ends of which were separated but by a grating 
from the street, but which were all too narrow to 
admit the passage of my body. At first, all I cared 
for was to hasten on and on, away £uid still further 
away from the bloodthirsty assassins. Once or twice 
the main channel, or what appeared to be such, had 
branched off into other channels as large or nearly so. 
This gave me some comfort, as in the case of pursuit 
my pursuers might elect the wrong track and thus 
miss me. I had hurried onwards for some hours, and 
left the murderous den some miles behind before my 
limbs began to fail me, and I found myself compelled 
to stop to recruit my strength by rest. I sat down 
by a side-drain, whence a few rays of light shone 
in, and restrug my head upon my knees, allowed 
the current to flow under my legs. I could hear 
above my head the noise of the traflGlc that rolled 
along the streets, the rattle of wheels, and the pat, 
pat of innumerable feet — and the tears now for the 
first time started in my eyes, as I wondered whether 
I should ever again be restored to the busy world 
above. This melancholy temper of mind was, how- 
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ever, put to flight by the teeth of a huge rat, which had 
fastened on mv ankle with the grip of a vice. I had 
to crush the tellow with my weapon before he would 
let go, and the next minute had to do battle with 
hundreds more, which swarmed upon me from all 
quarters, dashing at my face and hands, and falling 
on my neck from the roof, which was too low to per- 
mit me to stand upright. I must have smashed fifty 
of ihem at least before the troop withdrew from, me 
to regale themselves on their dead companions, and 
allowed me to pursue my way. 

This assault deterred me from proceeding further 
in the same direction, and I resolved to retrace my 
steps, and try another turning which I had marked 
about an hour before. One hope had haunted me all 
along, since I had shaken off the fear of being mur- 
dered. I had seen the day before in that neighbour- 
hood a part of the street ripped up for the repair of 
the main sewer. If I could find that spot, my deliver- 
ance would be effected. I could think of no other 
chance, and naturally clung to that with the tenacity 
of despair. With an eye to the rats in my progress, I 
regained the place I sought, and groped along as &st 
as I could. From the increased noise overhead, and 
the almost utter absence of Kght, owing to the len^ 
of the side-drains, I gathered {hat I was traversmg 
one of the grand thoroughfares of the city. Several 
times I halted, and shouted at the top of my voice at 
the embouchure of the tributary drams ; but no reply 
ever reached my ears, and I desisted at length in utt^ 
hopelessness of making myself heard. I mew by this 
time, from the hours I had been underground, that 
the evening must be drawing in, and I looked for 
nothing less than passing the night, which, I was 
convinced, would be the last of my existence, in this 
living tomb. I knew that as soon as I succumbed to 
fatigue, I should be devoured by the swarms of rats ; 
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and already I felt exhausted in every faculty of my 
body. 

Conceive my joy, if you can, when, on a chance 
look backwards in the direction I had come, I per- 
ceived at no great distance, and framed in the black 
circle of surrounding darkness, the figure of a man 
carrying an old hom-lantem swung nrom his neck, 
with a basket at his back, a bag at his ^dle, a cage 
full of live rats in one hand, and a staS m the other. 
He was attended by a savage-looking bull-terrier, 
which came scouring towards me open-mouthed, and 
seemed inclined to resent my trespass on his warren. 
Never, perhaps, did mortal man rejoice more devoutly 
than I did at the presence of this strange and un- 
looked-for apparition. The man, bare to the hips, 
was a mass of filth and rags : yesterday, I would not 
have spoken to him on any consideration to be men- 
tioned; but now, I could have pressed him to my 
heart, or kissed the tattered hem of his garments. I 
am not sure I did not do something as foolish the 
moment my trembling limbs had carried me to his 
side. 

The honest fellow did not at all reciprocate my 
earnestness. Holding me o£F at arm's-length, he held 
up his lantern for a good view, and deliberately 
surveyed me from head to foot. 

" Blest if 't ain't a reg'lar swell I " he ejaculated at 
length. "Why, what the doose makes the likes of 
you down in the shore? an* where's yer dog, man 
alive P — Come iuto the shore without ne'er a dog ! it's 
a wonder the rats han't a eat ee hup ! " 

"I didn't come here of my own accord," I said. 
" Shew me the way out, and I'll pay you well." 

"Well, hang me if I knows what to make on 
it. Not come in o' yer hone accord! How was it 
thenP You've a been here ever since one o'docki 
anyhow." 
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" No, I liave not — ^it was after three o'clock when I 
got here." 

" That's onpossible. Tide was a-coming' in then, an' 
it ain't gone down yet." 

" WiSi you guide me out, and take a guinea for 
your trouble P" I said impatiently. 

" In course I guides you out, whether I will or no 
— cos if you foUers me, you gits out when I do ; but 
we can't so out till the tide's gone down, an' that 
won't be for this hour, I reckon. What I wants to 
know is how you got in — cos it looks queer, yer see. 
Here, take a swig o' this here, an' tell us all about 
it." 

He produced a pocket-flask as he spoke, and glad 
enough I was to take a pull at the fiery spirit it con- 
tained, and which almost in a moment gave me new 
life. 

" That's the sort to keep the stench out of a feller's 
stomick, ain't itP" he said with a grin as he followed 
my example. " Now for it. Let's sit down here — ^my 
basket's seat enough for two — an' tell us how the 
doose a gemman like you comes a shorin' of it." 

Without more ado, I told my story as the reader 
already knows it, to the unqualified amazement and 
indignation of the hearer. 

I shall not repeat his comments on the narrative. 
" The bloody-minded villins I " he concluded ; " won't 
you hang 'emP" 

' " That I certainly will, if I can lay hold of them," 
was my reply. 

" An' I'll go an' see 'em swing — Ablest if I don't." 

" And you," said I — " how came you here P You 
seem to be (][uite at home in this horrible place." 

" Oh," said he, *' the place is well enough, if that's 
all — only wish I had it all to myself, an' no hinter- 
lopers. Yer see, I'm a shore-hunter for many a long 
year. All a feller finds down here is his own, an' 
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uobody tliinks of daimin' it agin — ^wotddn'i git it if 
they aid, I reckon." 

" But what can you possibly find here besides the 
rats — and what use are they P 

" Ah, that's your hign'rants ! What can I find ! 
Heverythink as comes down — Cleave me alone to find 
it — spoons, cheyney, money, silver thimbles. I've 
founa a shillin' an' four sixpences to-day, only three 
on 'em's bad uns. I've found many a good soviing in 
my time, an' more bad uns. Then I snares the rats, 
an' them's eightpence a dozen for kiUin' wi' the dogs. 
Then there's the rags an' linen, lots o' that— an' what 
d'ye think o' plate? Many's the table-spoon Vyg 
had, an' tea-spoons too, and many a silver snuff-box. 
I know'd a chap as found a gravy-spoon as weighed 
six ounces, an' a lady's gold watch worth sebn pound. 
Poor crow, he was too greedy, he was — ^he got shut 
in here wi' the tide one night without his dog, an' 
hanged if the rats didn't eat him hup all but hid 
bones. It's the truth I'm a tellin' yer. I helped to 
git aU that was left of him out myself, an' we nad to 
put the bones in a basket : they was all picked clean 
m a single night. There I I can't abear to think on 
it PoorBiU." 

Tbia sort of revelation did not tend to reanimate 
my courage, and I was glad when the man rose, and 
whistling to his dog, proposed to go. 

"The tide will be low enough to let us out," he 
said, " by the time we gits to the Thames, so we may 
as well be trackin' it." 

" And which way do you go P " I inquired. 

" The way you came," he said ; " there is no tother 
way." 

" I can't, I can't attempt it," I cried — and I really 
could not ; my flesh crept with horror at the idea. 

The man lifted his lantern to my face, and marking 
my evident terror, began to spratch his head and 
mui;ter to himself. 
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^* Thei^ is another way," I said : " they are repair- 
ing the sewer somewhere here about — surely you can 
find the place/' 

"Them repairs is done, an' closed up last night. 
But never say die ; You said a guinea, didn't yer P" 
he asked in a decided way. 

" Yes, two. Put me above ground, and the money 
is yours." 

" Come alonff, then," he reioined. " Step out arter 
me, an' I'll m^e it all right. 

He held up his lantern, and struck into a sort of 
ambling run. I kept close to his heels, and the dog 
ran yelping before. We soon came to the main drain 
— descended it some quarter of a mile, then entered 
an arch to the right, to traverse which we had to stoop 
to a sitting posture. After a course of more than 
half an hour at the best speed we could make, my 
guide stopped at a low outlet not more than twenl^ 
mches in diameter, and divesting himself of his 
various burdens, began to crawl up the orifice, telling 
me not to follow him, but to wait his return. In less 
than a minute he bawled out : " It's all right ;" and 
the moment after, to my indescribable satisfaction, I 
heard him talking with some one above ground. I 
waited with what patience I could, but thought the 
conference would never have an end. At length my 
deliverer came sliding back again, heels foremost. 
His reappearance was followed by the sound of blows 
and the clang of a crowbar on the grating above. My 
^guide now held out his hand for the promised reward. 

" Will you not also escape this way P" I asked- 

"No," said hQ; "couldn't git my traps through. 
Besides, the old ooman'll be lookin' out for me at the 
river-side, an' she'll be wonderin' where the doose 
I'm got to. You're all right now. Just crawl up the 
drain, an' there you are: there's enough on 'em, I 
reckon, up there to fish yer out." 

z 
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Having recompensed my deliverer beyond his ex- 
pectations, I followed his directions, more in a dream 
than/with any real consciousness of what I was doing. 
I was hauled out, more dead than alive, at the comer 
of a narrow lane, among a crowd of people assembled 
to witness my resurrection. I had barely sense 
enough to make known the address of my landlord, 
to whose house I was conveyed, I believe, in a cart, 
upon a bed of straw, after several drivers of cabs and 
hackney-coaches had declined the honour of my 
custom. 

It was night before I reached home ; and from that 
hour until fiill two months after, the day and the 
night were all alike to me, for I was raging in the 
delirium of fever, and declaiming horrible narratives 
of murder, and darkness, and steleton victims, and 
rats, and gravy-spoons. My poor old mother had to 
come up from Suffolk to take possession of me. But 
at last I got well again, in spite of the doctor who 
dosed me six times a day, and of the nurse, who 
crammed my mother with the notion that, because in 
my delirium I talked of rats, I was doomed to death. 

The first thing I did when I recovered was to hunt 
up the ruffians who had' thought to murder me. I 
got officers from Bow Street, and invaded Field Lane 
with the authority of the law. It was all to no 
purpose. Not only could I not find the villains them- 
selves, but I could not identify even the scene of their 
atrocity. A perfect stranger to the place, I could 
only guess at its precise locality — of course could not 
swear to it. There was no such inner apartment as 
I described to be found — ^no trap-door to be discovered 
in any of the floors ; in fact, the whole scene which 
my terror had indelibly imprinted on my memory, 
had all vanished together, and the search had to be 
given up. 

The explanation of this seeming mysteiy must be 
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referred to the time I had lain on a sick-bed, during 
which the report of my escape may have readied my 
intending murderers — and it is likely enough that my 
deliverer may have talked of his adventure, and so 
put the assassins on their guard. Thus i^ey had 
time, and to spare, to effect the metamorphosis of 
their premises, which deceived the officers of justice, 
and thus facilitated their escape from the gallows they 
so richly deserved. 

Since then, the doubt has often crossed my mind 
whether the police of Bow Street really believed the 
strange story I told them. Be that sa it may, the 
reader may rely upon its accuracy so £eix as my 
memory serves me at this distance of time— and he 
will hardly wonder that I do not regret the final 
erasure of Field Lane from the list of metropolitan 
lions. 
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It was towards the close of the summer season a 
good many years ago. I had started from my home 
m the weary wond-working city, on a combined 
ruralizing and sketching expedition^ and taken up 
my abode for some days at a farming village lying 
at no great distance from the declivitous ridge wnich 
terminates Salisbury plain at its southern limit. The 
neighbourhood of a barren moor, a wide heathy waste, 
with patches of furze or wild-thyme, or uncmtivated 
land of any description, had always more charms for 
me, as containing more of the elements of the pic- 
turesque in landscape, than those highly-cultivated 
regions "where every rood of ground maintains its 
man," and the rich soil, trimmed like a garden and 
bright with the golden grain, keeps the word of promise 
to the hu8ban£nan. It is on the debateable land, 
between the wilderness and the fruitful field, that the 
artist loves to wander, and to gather from either, as 
the mood of the moment may impel him, or from a 
combiaation of both, those transcripts from the face 
of ever-changing nature the successful delineations of 
which make up the events and epochs of his existence. 

But my trip was rather a holiday than a professional 
excursion. 1 sought recreation rather than employ- 
ment, and feeliug the necessity of repose after a period 
of intense labour pursued in spite of a prostrating 
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nervous affectloii, which at intervals laid me on the 
fihelf — I had resolved to unbend myself as much as 
possible, and to work no more than just enough to 
give that flavour to repose which makes it a luxury. 
But such resolves are sometimes easier made than 
adhered to ; and no man who has ever so Uttle of the 
love of nature in him, and the ability ever so humble 
of perpetuating some of her variable phases, need 
calculate upon remaining doggedly inactive while the 
cloud-shadows dapple the outstretched weald, the blue 
smoke curls up through masses of dense foliage, the 
brooks run riotously cascading between their precipi- 
tous banks, or the distant hills loom grey and trans- 
parent through the haze of sunshine, or deepen to 
mdi^-darkness beneath the gathering storm — and he 
lookm^ on. So it came to pass that I had worked 
enthusiastically instead of being superlatively indolent, 
and had filled my portfolio with sketches, my note 
book with memorandums, and my head with ideas — 
reaping at the same time, at least so I flattered myself, 
all the benefits I had anticipated from the change of 
air and employment. 

One afternoon, when the gorgeous rain-douds had 
eclipsed the cirri which for some days had held 
possession of the upper sky, and, piled up from the 
norizon to the zenith, showed like the work of Titan 
architects, in layers of massive blocks molten and 
fervid with dazzling flame-light, I saUied forth, after 
an early and slight refection, armed with camp-stool, 
walking-stick, portfolio, and water colours, to the hi^h 
table land of the interminable plain. It is only in 
such a situation, where the sky comes down upon the 
earth without any intervening objects upon the edge 
of the horizon to break the line of contact, that one 
can get the best view of cloudland in its integrity ; 
and a view on a broad level down, inland, such as 
Copley Fieldmg has painted perhaps a thousand times. 
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is very different fix>m one under a marine sky, where 
the character of the donds is less marked and stxikiiigv 
even if a hazy wall of exhalation does not obscnre 
their apparent junction with the waters. From time 
to time I pitched my stool, and did my best to wash 
in some of the characteristic sky-pictures which filled 
me with admiration. Such essays were necessarily 
ver^ brief, from the constant change in the masses 
which were the subject of study, and after each trial 
I walked forward to vary the scene on the horizon 
line, and not without a hope that a distant view of 
Stonehenge, of the locality of which I was ignorant^ 
might appear and be brought into a sketch. 

As the day grew older and the sun declined, the 
character of the clouds altered wondrously. The white 
gleaming masses deepened into an ominous purple, 
and beneath some of them, towards the west, long 
streaming bars of fiery crimson, alternated with strips 
of vivid emerald green, made a new and more attrac- 
tive spectacle, which brought me again to a stand-stilL 
I may have sat an hour or more in the attempt to fix 
upon paper, not so much the actual appearance, but 
tne ideas which this magnificent contrast of colour 
originated in my mind. I was not aware, until I had 
done nearly all that it was in my power to do towards 
that object, that the night was rapidly approadiing; 
nor, if 1 had been, should I have felt the least un- 
easiness on that score, it not having entered my head 
for a moment that there could be any difficulty in 
finding my way home again. When I rose, however, 
and looked around, the dreary, dark aspect of that 
side of the heavens to which my back had been turned 
so long thrilled me with a sensation the reverse of 
pleasant ; and, making what haste I could in packing 
up my materials, I resolved to compensate by smart 
walking for the delay, and to lose no time in retracing 
my steps. But already I was not exactly certain of 
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the direction in which I had come, having neglected, 
in settling my point of view, to note any particular 
object, such as a stone or hillock, that might have 
served instead of a directing post. StiU I Imew that 
by proceeding south, I must come, in a couple of hours 
or so, to some part of the ridge, whence I could easily 
ascertain my exact position ; and no fears, only a slight 
mortification, as the vision of the tea-table at the farm- 
house rose to my imagination, crossed my mind. I 
was obliged to stand still for a few minutes, because I 
had been sitting cross-legged, and the leg which had 
served for an easel had " the pins and needles," and 
would not allow me to move. While I thus stood 
waiting permission to start, a few drops of rain came 
thumping like bullets upon my porttblio, and they 

f)roved to be the heralds of a storm which was not 
ong in approaching, and which poured its unre- 
lenting fury upon my unsheltered head. 

It grew dark apace : there was stiU, however, a long 
blood-red line visible in the west; and, noting the 
spot where I supposed the sun had gone down, and 
calculating that, it being now the middle of August, 
he had set two or three points north of due west, I 
turned my face resolutely towards the south, and 
having buttoned up to the chin, and recovered the use 
of my limb, pushed forward as fast as I was able. 

Salisbury plain, as many of my readers are quite 
aware, is anything but a plain, in the plain sense of 
that word. What it may appear as a whole, when 
viewed from a balloon, I don't pretend to say; but 
that part which was the scene of my erratic exploit 
was a succession of wavy ridges, hills, and hollows, 
with now a terrace of table land, and now a valley of 
corresponding extent. This variation in the surface 
rendered it extremely difficult for me to persevere 
correctly in the track I had to take. Upon arriving 
at the summit of one of the ridges, after traversing its 
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subjacent hollow, I had always to correct some small 
deyiation that I had made from the straight route. 
As long as any colouring remained in the sky where 
the sun had gone down, this correction was easy 
enough ; but by and by, when the rain rushed down 
like a universal water-spout, the gloom grew deeper ; 
tiie red light vanished, and on all sides alike a wall of 
descending water through which the sight could not 
penetrate for a hundred yards, seemed to shut me in, 
and impressed me with the notion that I was the sole 
living being left in the world devoted to a second 
deluge, and that it was for my especial chastisement 
the fearful tempest was rattling about my ears. 

I knew now, well enough, that I did not know in 
what direction I was goin^, and I was fast becoming 
nervously and painfully excited. Still I pushed on afi 
the faster, imwilling to believe that I nad lost my 
way and was wandering at the direction of chance. 
Resolying not to think of disaster, lest such thoughts 
should give rise to apprehension, I called to mind all 
the pleasantest things that had happened to me in my 
whole life ; and, like the rustic m the churchyard, 
who is described as "whistling aloud to keep his 
courage up," banished for a time the sense of present 
calamity by that of past joys. But now I began to 
feel overpowered wiui fatigue, and, in spite of the 
heavy ram, parched with thirst. I was wet through 
to the skin, but yet my mouth and tongue were dry as 
sand-paper, and when I rubbed the latter against my 
palate, I heard a grating sound like the croaking of a 
Irog. I sat myself down upon a large stone of some 
tons weight, and drank up the rain-water which had 
collected in the hollows of its surface, and which, in 
the fast-falling storm were refilled as fast as I drained 
them. The draught refreshed me; but though it 
quenched my thirst, it did not and would not moisten 
my mouth for more than a moment. 
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Suddenly, as I sat staring dreamily into the haze of 
watery shafts that shot furiously into the ground, I 
heard the heavy squashy thump of horse's feet ap- 
proaching, and a moment after the magnified apparition 
of a powerful white horse, urged to full and aesperate 
gallop by a brawny yeoman who, at every leap dug 
the rowels into his side, burst into view. Instinctively 
I ran to intercept the horseman, and, shouting with 
all my force, endeavoured to bar his way. The rider, 
however, never drew rein, and had not the horse 
swerved from his direct path, I should have been borne 
down, and, perhaps, slam upon the spot. As it was, 
the fellow struck at me savagely with the butt end of 
his heavy whip. I felt the whiff and wind of the 
blow, which woidd have dashed out my brains had it 
taken effect ; but ere I could look round to remonstrate, 
both horse and rider had vanished behind the deluging 
curtain. I saw at once how it was. The horseman 
was a farmer who had deserted the turnpike-road for 
the sake of a short cut through the storm; he had 
taken me for a robber, and womd probably regale his 
neighbours with the narrative of his valour and lucky 



I returned to my stone, and sat resting there for a 
quarter of an hour, steaming the while with perspira- 
tion, and be^ning to despond with anxiety. Ere I 
rose, a few vivid flashes or rather sheets of lightning, 
followed by distant peals of thunder, lighted up the 
scene. I took the momentary opportunity they af- 
forded to look around. I saw in the distance some 
mounds Mrhich I had not remarked before, and I knew 
by this that I had wandered far from the homeward 
route. The consciousness of that fact staggered me, 
and I knew not what to do. Warned by a cold 
shivering of my whole flesh, I rose to go — ^but where ? 
That was the question. I walked forward listlessly, 
to keep in motion at any rate, if I could do nothing 
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else. I left my portfolio, the covers of which were 
reduced abnost to a pulp, ou the stoue which had been 
my restiug-place, together with my water-colours, the 
rattling of which as they swung in their tin-case in 
my pocket, annoyed me. The rain now abated con- 
siderably, and the sky grew lighter ; but now a new 
phenomenon alarmed me. As I peered upon the sodden 
ground, in the forlorn hope of discovering some beaten 
track., however faint, which might lead to some dwell- 
ing, I saw that the grass which to my near view should 
have been green, was of a bright blood colour ; when 
I looked a few paces forward it was not so ; but, under 
my feet, and for a yard or so around me, it was of a 
gory red. I walked in the centre of a bloody disc, and 
couldn't get out of it. " I am not superstitious," I 
said to myself, "yet what can this mean?" and for 
some minutes I would look at the ground no more. 
Yet I could not refrain long from lookiag — and now, 
behold ! the dim circle iu the midst of which I walked 
was of a pale violet colour ; the bloody colour was 

fone. I Hked that better, or, to speak more correctly, 
disliked it less than the gory hue. After another 
interval I Jooked down again, and the disc was of a 
brilliant sa&on ; and then while I gazed, came one of 
crimson, which again deepened into the hue of blood. 
Then I thought, "Am I about to lose my senses?" 
and that terrible apprehension almost overcame me. 

What could I do? Proceed in what direction I 
would, I was as likely to go wrong as right. The rain 
had well nigh ceased: perhaps it would soon cease 
entirely. Why should I be alarmed? After all it 
was but playing the part of a picket iu a wet night, 
without rations. I would stay where I was, moving 
about a little to keep oflf the cold, and wait for the 
dawn of morning, or the glimmeiing of some star 
which, by revealing its position, should put me iu 
possession of mine. I pitehed my camp-stool and sat 
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down ; then I rose again, and marked ofiF a walk of a 
dozen paces, and marched up and down it leisurely 
for above an hour. This calmed my nervous excite- 
ment, and put to flight the changing circles of colour 
in which I had lately walked. The wind arose, and 
blew strongly soon after midnight, and I began 
anxiously to watch its effects upon the clouds above. It 
was a long while before a star appeared, and when 
one ghmmered forth at length, it was h stranger to 
me; another and another, and still I was none the 
wiser. At last three were unveiled at once which I 
recognised as belonging to the constellation Orion: 
then I knew where Sie north star should be, and con^ 
sequently, in what direction I had to go. I set for- 
ward at once, and had the satisfaction as I proceeded 
to see the clouds skurry off*, and the stars shine forth 
in all their beauty. I repassed the stone upon which 
I had rested, and being now in better spirits, and feel- 
ing that the worst was passed, recovered my property. 

I walked on with an energy that surprised me, for 
two fall hours, without recognising any object, yet 
perfectly confident that I was on the right teack. I 
nad not my watch with me, but I imagined that it 
could not be far from dawn, when I found myself in 
the company of a few straggling sheep. " Can these 
sheep be here without a shepherd?" I asked myself; 
and at the thought I immediately shouted with edl my 
might. 

The cry was answered by the barking of a dog, 
which I was glad enough to hear. As I continued 
shouting, and the dog redoubled his noise, the uproar 
we maae soon aroused the shepherd from his sleep. 
At first it appeared as though the man had arisen out 
of the ground, aa there was nothing like a human 
habitation in sight. He came forward enveloped in a 
coarse frieze coat, and carrying a small lantern in his 
hand. This he held up to my face, while with the 
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other hand he grasped what should have been a 
pastoral crook, but was an undeniable oaken cudgel 
of skuU-splitting capacity. He examined me from 
head to foot with the utmost deliberation and nan- 
chalance, while his white hair fluttered in the wind. 
Apparently satisfied with his scrutiny, he lowered the 
lantern, and said : — 

"YouVe a bin to zee th' stwons, an' ha' loozed 
yer wa' — ^beant et?" 

" I have lost my way," I said, " and am tired, and 
wet, and hungry to boot." 

"Can'st ya zum burd an' byeak'n ef s'like/' he 
said, " an' a zwig o' zider." 

I expressed my gratitude, and he bade me " coom 
awa'," and led the way towards his shealing. 

This was a sort of hole in the southern side of a 
rather steep ridge overlooking one of the low hollows 
I have already mentioned. Viewed from the exterior 
it looked like a heap of dried sods hardly larger than 
an average hay-cock, and might have been passed, 
even in the day-time, without being recognised as a 
human residence ; but when you were once within it, 
it was a snug little berth enough, warm, wind-tight, 
and weather-proof, with a good dry bed on the stone- 
walled side, an old broad-bottomed chair, and a fire 
smouldering in a comer beneath a chimney that 
burrowed through the earth. Only one wall was of 
stone, and that uncemented ; the others were formed 
of rough planks. Around them hung a few bottles 
and pots of what I supposed were sheep medicines, 
a dredging -horn, an old horse -pistol and powder- 
flask, and a huge jack-knife. On the table lay a big 
brown loaf, and irom some, to me, undiscoverable 
recess, the shepherd produced a lump of fat bacon. 
He also reached down a drinking-horn, and pouring 
cider from a small harvest-keg, gave it me to drink. 
Sour afi it was, it ran like nectar down my parched 
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throat. Putting the huge knife into my hand, he 
pointed to the viands, ana bade me help myself. The 
bacon, however, was uncooked, and I could not touch 
it. The old man laughed at my fastidiousness, and 
said he always ate it raw himself. While I made a 
supper of the brown bread and cider, he blew up the 
smouldering embers of the fire, and volunteered to dry 
my garments if I would occupy his bed the while. I 
did not suffer him to repeat the proposition, but 
tumbled into the warm nest in double quick time, and 
in a few minutes was sound asleep. 

When I awoke the sun had been three or four 
hours up, and was shining brilliantly. I was alone ; 
but the shepherd had dried my clothes famously, and 
I could now resume them with comfort. In a few 
minutes I joined him in the hollow, where, with the 
aid of his dog, who brought the patients to him as he 
wanted them, he was busy in applying medicaments 
to some of his flock who stood in need of such service. 
He volunteered to guide me so far on my homeward 
route as to render further mistakes impossible, and did 
so, leaving his dog in charge of the flock. I got home 
in time tor Farmer Burton's dinner, and greatly 
relieved the minds of my host and hostess by my 
appearance. 

When, in the following year, I went to a sheep- 
shearing in the same viUage, I met my Mend the 
shepherd at the celebration of that annual festivity. 
Though past fourscore, the man was quite a child m 
worldly experience, and retained the childish faculty 
of being amused with the veriest trifles. I found that 
my story had gone the round of the neighbourhood, 
not without such additions of the marvellous as people 
who have but little food for thought are prone to 
append to their narratives. I am afraid my second 
appearance dissipated some of these wonders : it cer- 
tainly extinguished a very dramatic account of a 
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strog^e with a highwayman which was got up by the 
apparition on the white horse; but, neyertheless, it 
conferred a real pleasure upon the solitary of the 
plain, who assured me that he had taken care to pro- 
vide himself with the means of broiling me a rasher 
whenever I should honour him with a second visit. 
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I AM a denizen of an enlightened district^ known to 
those who know it at all by the name of Doubledale, 
and comprising within its limits the angles or fag- 
ends of four distinct parishes. We Doubledalians are 
in some sort a peculiar people, inasmuch as we are 
almost entirely wanting m uie middle-class element. 
We have abundance of gentility and refinement 
among us, and we have a sturdy class of agricul- 
tural labourers, village handicraftsmen, and domestic 
servants, who, taken in the aggregate, make up our 
poor. But beyond the butcher, tibe baker, the inn- 
Keeper, the draper, and a few other trades-people 
tolerably well to do in the world, we have positively 
no tiers-itat Perhaps if that element had been more 
plentiful with us, I should not have had the following 
tale to teU — at any rate, I have a suspicion that way. 
Let the reader judge. 

Mary Gibbs, when I knew her first, was a black- 
eyed, bright-fax3ed, neat-footed lass of nineteen, busy 
as a bee in Farmer Brindle's dainr. This must have 
been at least forty years ago, for I was a child then, 
and often got curds and cream and junket from her 
hands in my holiday visits to the farm. Mary had a 
sweetheart, a stalwart yeoman, somewhat fierce and 
fiery tempered, who had fluttered all the other candi- 
dates for her favour, and kept them effectually at 
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bay. She was proud of her jo, but not ayerse to anger 
him a little at times by innocent flirtations and asser- 
tions of independence, which Reuben Carter was the 
last man to accept in a quiet spirit. Hence they 
quarrelled almost as frequently as they agreed, and 
sometimes played at deaf and dumb for weel^ together. 
It happened miserably that while one of these fits of 
estrangement was at its height, Mary, while romping 
in the hay-field with one of her male cousins, stumbled 
upon a rake, the prong of which pierced one of her 
bright black eyes, and deprived it of sight and seem- 
liness for ever. 

The bodily sufferings of the poor girl were the least 
of the bad consequences of her misfortune. Reuben 
lacked the magnanimity which would have done him 
honour, and though he visited Mary in her affliction, 
and made up the quarrel between them, he was not 
proof against her umucky disfigurement ; and, finally, 
when she got well of the wound, he told her with a 
curtness wmch his ignorance only could excuse, that 
they were to think no more of each other. 

Mary, to get out of Reuben's way, left Farmer 
Brindle's when the next hiring-term came round, and 
engaged herself as maid-of-all-work a^ the house 
of a relative of my own, at Doubledale. Spite of the 
loss of her eye^ she was still good-looking, and there 
is no doubt might have married comfortably in her 
own class, could she have forgotten her first love. 
But she did not forget him, and never listened to a 
second suitor. Reuben married within the twelve- 
month, which made no difference in her resolution ; 
only she settled down into a quiet, sober state of 
thoughttiilness, marked by more of action and less 
talk than usual. She now left off those little allure- 
ments and vanities of dress which none knew better 
than she how to dispose of to advantage, and took to a 
plain russet gown and white apron, which she wore 
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without variety from one jrear's end to another. 
People said she was grown stingy and penurious, and 
was hoarding her money — ^though what she could 
hoard out of a wage of six poimos a year was rather 
problematical. 

I remember calling at the house one day when her 
mistress was not at home, and finding Mary sobbing 
bitterly — ^the tears running out of the blind eye in a 
stream. I asked her what was the matter^ and she 
told me that she had been endeavouring to make a 
provision for the future, as she was quite alone, without 
a relation in the world, but that the dub at which she 
had appUed for admission had refused her entrance- 
money, and turned her oflf because she was blind of an 
eye. I tried to comfort her, but the blow had struck 
deeper than I imagined, and the poor wench was 
writhing under the feeling that aU the world had 
abandoned her on accoimt of her misfortune. I have 
reason for thinking that after this she gave up all 
idea of a provision for the future, as a thing beyond 
her ability. 

About this time I left Doubledale, and for five- 
and-twenfy years saw it no more, save at intervals 
few and mr between, in which I have at this time 
no recollection of the doings of Mary Gibbs. When, 
about five years back, I came again to reside among 
tiie scenes of my childhood, I naturally rummaged 
up all the old associations, and revived as many of the 
old memories as would appear at my conjuration. 
When at length I made enquiries for Mary Gibbs, I 
found that that once familiar designation had degene- 
rated into "Old Molly,'* or "One-eyed Molly," and 
that she was still living a life of servitude, though not 
in a regular way. Too old and infirm for constant 
seirice, she now wandered from house to house, and 
from parish to parish, doing and bustling wherever 
work was to be done — glad of a meal or a sixpence 
Aa 
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in payxnent for her feeble labour, and rather tolerated 
than enconn^ied by Ihose who had known her in her 
better days. 

Further enqniries brought out fiirther facts. The 
woman, it was told me, must have saved money, as 
flihe spent literally nothing on herself, and had had 
good wa^es for thirty years. Sut it was more than 
suspected that all her earnings had gone to Beuben 
Carter's widow and children, for whose sake she had 
been &ol enough to impoyerish herself; she would 
certainly become chai^able to the parish in her old 
age. I sought out the foolish woman, but she was so 
tltsrei by time, and the vicissLtndos of a hard lot, 
flmt but for ihe wanting eye, I should not have 
reco^pised her. She had totally forgotten me, and 
nottung I could adduce would recall me to her remem- 
brance. She was living then in a tumble-down cot- 
tage by the roadside with another old woman, who, 
crippled with rheumatism, sat at her door in the sun- 
shme making lace. 

The old nabit of personal tidiness and the old 
independent spirit yet characterised MoUy. She rose 
early, and went to work, if she had work, or if not, 
went seeking it, or gathering sticks for ^el, or sat 
down by her companion with pillow and bobbins, and 
worked, albeit but slowljr and unskilfidly, at the 
lace-making. I know not if at this time she derived 
any assistance from those who had employed her 
during her years 6{ efficient service; one thing is 
certain — she never asked for any — and it is probable 
that it was but very little that was voluntarily 
tendered. 

Three years back, the winter was bitterly hard in 
Doubledale. Molly found but slender employment, 
and the two old women, by all accounts, were hard 
put to it for food and Aiel. In her endeavours to 
obtain the latter, Molly stambied in a by-lane 
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through a rut in the snow, and sprained her anMe so 
badly that she could not rise to her feet. It was 
shortly after dawn when she fell, and she lay on the 
frozen ground till after sunset, and there she would 
have perished in the night, but that her old com- 
panion raised the alarm, and sent persons out to 
search, by whom she was carried home and laid on 
her bed. The doctor attended her, but was unable to 
set her on her feet before the spring came round, and 
then she was incurably lamed!, the foot being bent 
aside owing to the lapse of time between the accident 
and the application of the remedy. Here was an end 
at once to Moll/s domestic servitude. Nothing 
remained for it now but the lace-making, and to that 
she turned with all the energy that age and infirmity 
had left her. In a few months, by working hard, and 
for long hours, she was able to earn sixpence a day, 
besides the cost of material. It was enough, she 
said — she didn't want much; but when, from any 
cause, the collector who took all the work of the 
village, failed to come round, then she was put to 
shifts, or had to borrow a small sum against his 
coming. 

But Molly had hardly become an expert lace- 
maker when the sight of her single eye began to fail. 
She could not afford to give it rest, but went on with 
ber work as long as she could see to go on at all — 
and not till she could see no longer did she send for . 
the doctor, tt was a bad case, such as was not defin- 
able by any terms in the English dictionary, and had 
to be described by long, jaw-breaking Latin words. 
The doctor was the only man that could give the 
disease a name, but that was all even he could do in 
'the matter : it was a disorder that refused to be cured, 
and went on from bad to worse. Poor MoUy pined 
and fretted under the treatment and the confinement, 
and grew wretchedly thin and feeble before she grew 
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totally blind, as she did after six months of it. When 
that climax came, the charitable impulses of the few 
Mends she had had all subsided, and, to avoid starva- 
tion, nothing remained for her but the parish. But 
what parish? There was the difficulty. The strip 
of waste ground on which the tumble-down cottage 
stood was owned by neither of the four parishes whose 
point of junction was supposed to be somewhere there- 
about, and was declared to be extra-parochial. Molly 
had passed her last term of servitude in Podlington, 
and to Podlington, accordingly, she was driven in a 
<5art at the doctor's orders. The reheving officer of 
that parish was, however, too sagacious a fellow to 
take her in on the doctor's authority; and he sent 
her back again, with a half-quartern loaf. Next day, 
she was mounted in the cart once more, and de- 
spatched to Much Single, with orders, if they would not 
take her in there, to carry her on to Stoney Bingle, 
where she must be taken in, as it would be too late to 
return that day. The authorities at Much Bingle 
were as sagacious as the Podlingtonians, and would 
not hear of such an unwarrantable intrusion ; and on 
to Stoney Bingle the poor creature was jolted through 
a tempest of rain that drenched her to the skin, and, 
getting there just at dusk, was shot out, willy-nilly, 
m spite of the protestations of the master and matron 
of the workhouse, who found themselves suddenly 
saddled with a blind, helpless old cripple, racked with 
pain and half-dead with exhaustion. 

Stoney Bingle is a very poor parish, hardly able to 
provide for its own paupers, and it was of course all 
the more indignant at the scm'vy trick which had 
added to its burdens. A meeting of rate-payers was 
called, and poor Molly was brought before them for 
examination. They could get nothing out of her, 
however. She could not recollect where she was born 
— coidd not recollect anything, in fact ; her memory 
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was gone — she was Mary Gibbs, that's who she was, 
and she was blind ; couldn't they let her alone, and 
not shake her old bones to pieces in a cart P 

It was plain there was no information to be had 
from Molly; so the master set about searching the 
four parish registers, in which, after wasting as many 
days, he met with no more success — the name of 
Mary Gibbs not being to be found in them all. Mean- 
while, Molly grew worse, w^ting and wasting away. 
The Stoney Single doctor found out that she had, 
besides blindness, a whole complication of disorders. 
He strictly forbade her further removal, averred that it 
was sheer barbarity to have moved her at all, and gave 
orders that she should be provided with a water-bed 
to lie on. Stoney Bingle shrugged its shoulders, and 
looked blank, but the doctor suggested that they 
might sue the woman's parish for the expense, and 
compel them to pay. Stoney Bingle, being indignant, 
and just in the mood to compel anybody to do any- 
thing, seized the idea, sent up to London for the water- 
bed, paid ten pounds for it, made the poor woman as 
comfortable as they could, and then set their lawyer 
at work to see who was to be compelled to reimburse 
them. The lawyer soon found out that Doddington 
parish, though it disowned the strip of ground on which 
the tumble-down cottage tried to stand, had, twenty- 
two years before, actually levied a poor-rate upon a 
then 'tenant of said cottage, and had by that act 
rendered itself liable. Agamst Doddington, therefore, 
Stoney Bingle commenced their action. Doddington, 
on the other side, bristled up, took counsel's opinion, 
and set their attorney at work to defend their rights. 
The two doctors also entered the lists — ^he of Stoney 
Bingle publishing an inflammatory statement of the 
woman's case, and reflecting bitterly upon the carting 
process as a part of the treatment of his rival — ^and 
he of Doddington hurling back the slanderous impu- 
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iations of his opponent, and ridicnling liini as an 
ignoramnSy with a sly allusion to quacking in a 
water-bed, for which he need travel no further than 
the first pond. A rejoinder followed, as a matter of 
course, and the dispute jp;rew hot and furious. The 
patients and partisans of either JSsculapius took up 
Ihe quarrel, and all Doubledale was soon split up 
into the water-bed faction and the cart faction; 
private dissensions grew out 6f the division, and 
seeds of animosity were sown which will hardly die 
out with the existing generation. 

When the action came before the courts, it i>roved 
a knotty and difEicult question. The examination of 
witnesses and records, and the search afHier precedents^ 
spun out the proceedings to an enormous length, and 
when at last a verdict was found for the plamtifEs, it 
was with Uberty to the defendants to move a new triaL 
Doddington moved a new trial forthwith, which came 
on in the following term, and then Doddington, in its 
turn, got a verdict. There was some hitch, however, 
in the evidence, and an appeal was granted, at the in- 
> stance of Stoney Single, to a superior court. A third 
time, all the expense had to be incurred over again, 
with additional burdens and delays— ^and then the 
upshot was, that the jury could come to no decision at 
ell, but recommended that the business should either 
be compromised or referred to arbitration. 

Sy tnis time the Utigants on both sides were getting 
horrified at the expenses incurred, and in spite of a 
good deal of outward bluster, were secretly longing 
mr an end to the business. So they chose uieir 
arbitrators, and between them it was finally settled 
that each side should pay its own expenses, and rest 
content with a drawn battle. 

But still the bone of contention remained — ^the 
unfortunate MoUv. What was, after all, to be done 
with herP To determine this question^ a deputation 
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was appointed to yisit her, and inyestigate her case, 
with a view to an amicable settlement of the difficulty. 
When they met on the margm of the water-bed, 
Molly could do Httle more than smile languidly in 
answer to their questions. They could get no cohe- 
rent reply to any of their enquiries. When she spoke, 
she babbled childishly of childish things — of cowslips, 
buttercups, and daisies, and of Farmer Brindle's dun 
cow, done into butcher's meat fifty years ago. 

^' I think this here woman's wits is a wandering/' 
said one of the deputation; *'what do you think, 
Muster Boodle P" 

" WeU, I thinks 'em be," said Boodle. 

"Well, gentlemen, if that's your opinion," said the 
master of the workhouse, "that settles l^e business — 
for, you see," he continued, " if this woman's wits is 
wanderin', i^e's not right in the head ; and if she's 
not right in the head, she's out of her mind ; and if 
she's out of her mind, she's mad ; and if she's mad, 
you see, she's a case for the county lunatic asylum, 
and we've aU of us done with her." 

So spoke the oracle, and so it was decided. Molly 
went to tiie county asylum, where she lingered out a 
few months more in peaceful unconsciousness, and 
neyer woke to the sense of her sorrows. Sixpence a 
day would haye kept her out of the cart and the 
water-bed, and in the use of her faculties to the last ; 
but nobody had an indisputable right to pay it. We 
Doubledalians flatter ourselves that we are not hard- 
hearted ; we went to law not to save our charity, but 
to defend oiir rights— on principle — ^and now we have 
to pay the piper, 
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One evening in the autumn of 185—, during a 
temporary stay at a muddy little fishing station near 
the junction of the river Avon with the Bristol Chan- 
nel, an adventure befel me, which might have heen 
attended with very untoward results, ana which I shall 
relate as briefly as may be. I had taken my residence 
for a week or two in the neighbourhood, for the express 
purpose of holding communication and exchanging 
occasional visits with an old Mend and schoolfellow, 
the captain of an India trader then lying at anchor in 
the roads. We generally spent our evenings together, 
either on board ms vessel or at my lodgings, but always 
separated about an hour before micbight. The old 
boatman, who two or three times a week rowed me off 
to the vessel and brought me back again, happened to 
be out of the way one evening at the accustomed 
hour ; and while I was waiting, almost ankle-deep in 
the brown sludge which the receding tide leaves upon 
that coast, expecting his appearance, a decent-loolang 
middle-aged man pulled towards me in the merest 
cockle-shell of a craft, and, touching his hat of glazed 
tarpaulin, volimteered to supply hiy place. Without 
hesitating a moment I stepped into the boat, and, 
seating myself in the stem, pointed to the BhurtpooTy 
lying about a mile and a half in the offing, and told 
him to pull away. 
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The season was approaching the equinox, and, the 
wind blowing fresh, my appetite for dinner sharpened 
as we got clear of the mud-banks, which, as the tide 
runs out, rear their broad backs above the surface in 
that part of the river. The sim had sunk nearly to 
the level of the mountain-tops in distant Wales, but 
was still shining brightly when I took my seat ; but 
we had not proceeded a mile before a dark cloud rising 
in the west, from which quarter the wind blew, rapidly 
curtained him from sight, and twilight came on much 
more suddenly than usual. The black cloud was the 
precursor of an angry squall, and I could discern the 
advancing scud glooming over the waters at a few 
miles' distance. I did not relish the notion of being 
caught in it, as with it was also advancing, as usual, 
a heavy shower of rain, against which I had no defence, 
and I urged the boatman to pull away with a will. 
"Ay, ay, sir,'' said he, tugging at the oars, "trust 
me for putting your honour aboard without a wet 
jacket." 

For about two minutes the little boat, under the 
impetus of increased exertions, danced forwards at a 
more rapid rate. Already I could see the hands on 
board the Indiaman hastily furling some loose sails, 
which, as the vessel lay at anchor, had probably been 
let down for the purpose of repairs. I was watching 
the seaman-like evolutions of the crew, and marvelling 
at the instantaneous disappearance of every rag of 
canvas, when I became suddenly aware that my com- 
panion had stopped rowing, and that the boat, under 
the influence of the receding tide, Vas drifting out of 
the right track. " Pull away ! " I shouted, turning my 
eyes to where he sat, while the big drops from the 
black clouds, now right overhead, began splashing 
down Kke liquid bullets upon us. The man, however, 
neither moved nor spoke, but, with crossed arms, 
clasping the oars to his breast, sat stiff and rigid as 
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deafh. His eyes were darting from iheir sockets, and 
glaring on all sides as though in an agony of terror ; 
his month, firmly set fast, yet spluttered forth foam at 
the comers; his face, abnormally swollen, was of a 
liyid black colour ; and the veins of his forehead stood 
out Uke an iron net-work, while the perspiration 
streamed off his head in a perfect torrent. 

What to do I did not mow. I concluded that the 
man was in a fit of some kind or other, and I feared 
momentarily lest, in some sudden paroxysm, he should 
flounder overboard, and perhaps upset the boat, caus- 
ing the destructi(m of us both. I would have given 
much to have had a £riend with whom to advise, but 
advice was out of the question. While I sat delibe- 
rating, the squall burst upon us with unmitigated fury. 
The floods came down a perfect waterspout, and the 
winds tossed us about among the choppmg billows to 
such an ugly tune, that in a few minutes the boat was 
nearly half full of water, and I was fain to take to 
baling out with all my might, making use of an old 
saucepan, rusty and shorn of its handle, which lay 
amongst the loose planks in her bottom. Still there 
sat the wretched waterman, rigid as a corpse, and 
apparently insensible to the assaults of the tempest. 
By this time it was so dark that I could see neither 
the Bhurtpoor nor the coast, and, what is more, did 
not know in which direction to look for them. I could 
only see my companion's face by leaning forward and 
bringing my own almost in juxtaposition with it ; and 
whenever I did this, the same horrified aspect met my 
view, and he invariably resented my curiosity by the 
utterance of a frightftd guttural sound, expressive, if 
of anything, of terror lest I should lay a hand upon 
him. 

The squall fortunately soon mitigated in intensity, 
and seemed to settie down into a heavy rain. When 
I had baled out the water sufficiently to remove 
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present uneasiness on that score — and it seemed to 
me that I had occupied hours in accomplishing it — ^I 
unshipped the rudder, and, by dint of no mconsiderable 
labour, paddled with it so effectually as to keep the 
boat's head to the wind. That was all I could do, 
and I could not do that very well, as an occasional sea 
that broke over the gunwale convinced me a dozen 
times at least. After tossing about in this miserable 
condition a considerable time, which seemed to me an 
age, I looked at my watch to see how long we had 
been out, and was amazed to find that not two hours 
had elapsed since we had started. I should hardly 
have been more surprised had the sun risen on the 
other side of the channel and ushered in the morning. 
My troubles seemed to have endured longer than the 
whole of the past day, and yet there were eight or 
nine hours to pass before another would dawn upon 
us. I began to fear that we should not survive the 
night ; we were probably several miles from the nearest 
land, but in what direction it lay I had no idea. All 
that I knew was, that we were drifting down channel, 
and that down we must* continue to drift till the tide 
turned, which I judged would not be for several hours. 
I bawled to my companion as loud as I could haUoo — 
bantered him, consoled him, encouraged him, reasoned 
with him; — all, however, was to no purpose; not a 
response could I elicit. There, was, therefore, nothing 
for it but to sit still and wait the issue. I was wet 
through to the skin — as thoroughly sodden as if I had 
been fished up from the bottom of the sea, and every 
now and then a terrible presentiment haunted me that to 
the bottom we were doomed to go before the morning. 
How long I sat in this state, alternately baling with 
the rusty saucepan, paddling with the rudder, and 
grazing moodily at the grim figure of the boatman, now 
half shrouded in the aarkness, I have no distinct re- 
collection, but it must have been a veiy coxisiderable 
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time. My reflections were i;one of the pleasantest. 
The vision of the captain's comfortable cabin, and his 
well-spread table furnished with the game we had 
shot together the day before, rose to my imagination, 
in tantalizing force; and there was I, transformed 
from a delighted and favoured guest to a miserable 
castaway, at the mercy of a motionless image, who, 
for all I knew, might wake up into a raging madman, 
or die and stiffen in the position in which he sat, 
leaving me in the unpleasant predicament of having 
to account for his fate should I happen to survive him 
long. Morbid thoughts began to rise in my mind and 
to mingle with unworthy terrors, both of which I had 
a difficulty to shake off. At length I began to revolve 
the matter determinately, with a view to action of some 
sort. I could bear the horrible perplexity of my posi- 
tion no longer, and determined to do something, if 
possible, to bring it to an end. But what ? — ^that was 
the question. I stood up and looked around. I fancied 
I could see a glimmering of light far away to the left, 
and thought that if I could get possession of the oars 
I might succeed in making the land in that direction, 

Earticularly as the wind had now abated and the storm 
ad ceased. 

I cautiously laid my hand upon the man's shoulder, 
and felt for his hands : they were hot as those of a 
person in a high fever. I endeavoured to loosen the 
oars from his grasp, but I might as well have tried to 
snap them in pieces with my fingers : they were firm 
as tnough gripped in an iron vice. I felt his face and 
hair ; both were hot and bathed in clammy moisture. 
In spite of the poor fellow's affliction, I grew exaspe- 
ratea with him for venturing out to sea, with the 
knowledge which he must have had that he was liable 
to such fearful visitations. Half in anger and half 
inspired with a sudden idea, I groped in the bottom of 
the boat for the old saucepan, found it, filled it with 
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the cold brine, and dashed it suddenly in the fellow's 
face. The shock was instantly followed by a deep 
sigh and a rather violent gasping. Distressing as 
these sounds usually are, they were now grateful music 
to my ears, and, without waiting more than a minute, 
I repeated the experiment. Directly afterwards I 
heard the oars rattle in the rullocks, and saw, as 
plainly as the gloom would permit, that the man was 
addressing himself again to his work, though in all 
likelihood he had hardly yet recovered his fuU con- 
sciousness. I spoke to him, but received no answer. 
I again fiUed the rusty saucepan and sprinkled water 
over his face with my fingers. At length he threw off 
his hat with one hand, shook himself, and with much 
difficulty stammered forth, " It's all right now." 

" All right, do you call it ? Whereabouts are we ? 
and what o'clock do you suppose it is ? and whereaway 
lies the Bhiirtpoor .^" 

" Verry sorry, your honour — ^how long is it we've 
been out P " 

" Four or five hours — ^perhaps six ; a pretty scrape 
you have let me into ! " 

" Yery sorry, your honour ; but we'll get picked up 
before long. Here's a smack a-comin' — she'll be down 
upon us in twenty minutes, and we'U be snug enough 
on board of her." 

I could see nothing of the smack whose approach 
he announced ; but as he assured me again and again 
that she was fast bearing down upon us, I was but too 
glad to believe it true. Sure enough, in ten minutes 
later I could discern her broad white canvas looming 
forward like an apparition, and soon my companion 
hailed her hoarsely, and received a reply perfectly 
unintelligible to me, through the captain's speaking- 
trumpet. She did not, however, heave to, but came 
dasliing past at five or six knots an hour, and seemed 
about to abandon us to our fate, with a coarse jest 
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flung at OS in passing. I Lad b^gon exclaiming 
against this abominable inhnmanify, as I supposed it, 
but the poor boatman interrupted me with, ''It's all 
right, your honour ; we'U board her in two minutes/' 
With these words he lifted something white into the 
boat, bawling out, " Heave-ho ! '^ at the same moment 
with the full force of his lungs. The something white 
was a floating buoy attached to a long line which the 
Bmack had dropped for our convenience, and which, on 
hearing the signal, they now began to haul in with 
astonishing rapidity. For two miuutes we cut through 
the water like a rocket, and the next ascended iSie 
bull of the smadc, and dived down into her cabin, 
where a few rashers of Welsh bacon and a cup of 
steaming coffee restored our exhausted strength and 
spirits. It was past one o'clock when we boanled the 
smack, and nearly three when she arrived at an ad- 
joining seaport, uie place of her* destination. I was 
fortunate enough, tlm)ugh the recommendation of the 
captain, to find accommodation for the night in a 
house near the quay, where I retired immediately to 
bed, and happily escaped any serious, injury from the 
dangerous enterprise 1 had so unwillingly achieved. 

Next morning I encountered the unlucky boatman, 
still pale and haggard, upon the quay, and sought to 
obtam some explanation of the wretched experience of 
the previous night. He was, however, most unwilling 
to speak on the subject, and but for the consciousness 
that he owed me some reparatiofi for a wrong unin- 
tentionally done me, it was plain that he would not 
have uttered a word. As it was, my curiosity was but 
half gratified. He acknowledged uiat he was subject 
to occasional fits ; but he had his living to get. He 
denied that he had had a fit last night, asserting that 
if he had he should have gone overboard immediatelv, 
as it would have required three or four men to hold 
him stilL He said he saw me and all I did during the 
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whole period, and heard, moreover, every word I 
spoke, which he could not have done had he been in 
a fit. From all I could understand of his description 
of the agonies he had himself undergone, he had felt 
the symptoms of an approaching attack, and, knowing 
that if it mastered him in the boat it must inevitably 
result in his destruction, had wrought himself up to a 
determined resistance, and in the danger and darkness 
of that sudden tempest had manfully battled it out 
with the dreadM malady that might else have merged 
us both in one common doom. The more I questioned 
him and revolved his answers in my mind, the more I 
became convinced that this was the truth. Doctors 
may, for aught I know, pronounce such an effort to be 
altogether vain ; but I describe the facts of the case 
pretty much as they happened, and must leave those 
who differ with me in opmion to deal with the matter 
as they list. 

I had been angry enough with the poor feUow the 
night before, but the interview of the morning banished 
my resentment ; and as he rose from the heap of iron 
ore upon which he had been sitting when I came up 
with him, and staggered feebly towards the vessel in 
which he had been offered a gratuitous j^assage home, 
I could but feel that there were qualities m him worthy 
of respect. He would accept nothing for his services, 
but returned the offer with a dolorous glance of the 
eye, and a significant curl of the upper lip — and so 
we parted. 



G. B. BMIXH, PaOfTIB, CBmUXQ XOBXON. 
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NEW WOBKS AUD NEW EDITIONS 

PUBLISH BD BT 

YIRTUE BROTHERS & CO., 

86> IVY LANE, PATERNOSTER ROW. 



This day, price ?&. cloth gilt, 
THDraS HABD TO BE XTNDEESTOOI) ; 

Ob^ explanations or DIFFICULT DOCTRINES ibd MISINTERPRETED 
TEXTS. 

By the Rev. John Gumming, D.D., F.R.S.E. 
This day, price 7s. 6d., post Svo., cloth, 

A HOBLE FUEFOSE ITOBLT WOIT. 

An old, old Stort. 

By the Author of "Mary PoweU." 

New and Cheaper Edition. 

Latblt Published bt the sake Author. 
THE CHEOiriCLE OF ETHELFLED. 

Price Cs., in antique. 

THE COTTAGE HISTOET OF ENGLAND. 

With nomeroos Woodcnts. Price 28. 6d., in cloth. 
OLDEN TALES. 

DEBORAH'S DIARY. With Illustrations. Cheap edition, price 28. 
HOUSEHOLD OF SIR THOMAS MORE. Price 2s. 6d. 
THE COLLOQUIES OF EDWARD OSBORNE. Price 28. 6d. 
THE OLD CHELSEA BUN HOUSE. Uniform. 

In post Svo., price 12s., 

THE CELT, EOMAir, AND SAXON. 

A History of the Early Inhabitants of Britain, down to the ConYcrsion of 
the Anglo-Saxons to Christianity. Hlostrated by the Ancient Remains 
brought to light by recent research. By Thomas Wright, Esq., 
M.A., F.S.A. With nomerous Engravings. New edition, enlarged. 
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ILLUSTRATED WORKS BY MR. BARTLETT. 

NEW EDITIONS AT REDUCED PRICES. 

AU in saper-royal 8yo., price lOs. 6d. each, doth gilt; or 2l8. each 
in morocco. 



WALKS ABOUT JEEXTSALEM AHD ITS EITYIROITS. 

ninstrated by Twenty-four Engravings on Steel, Two Maps, and many 
superior Woodcnts. 



<* We have at length, in this attractive 
▼olume, the deaMeratvm of a complete 
pictaresqae guide to the topography of 
Jernsalem.'*— PoMof. 

** The volume is well got np in point of 
embellishments, and containa much valu- 



able matter, with illustrations l}eaattftill7 
executed.**— C7i. ^ England Mag. 

** Our impression is, that Jerusalem was 
never Iwfore so successfully delineated." — 
Evangdieal Magatine. 



FOOTSTEPS OF OXTE LOBD ANB HIS APOSTLES 

IN STRIA, GREECE, AND ITALT. 

A Snccession of Visits to the Scenes of New Testament Narrative. With 
Twenty-three Steel Engravings, and several Woodcnts. 



** This is one of the happiest of the many 
bappy Christmas ventures that the pub- 
lishers liave put forth. It is got up in 
excellent taste, and written in a pleasing 
and attractive Btyle."*—CJiureh and BtaU 
Gautte, 

**If beauty of design and execution, 



combined with elegance of narrative and 
trustworthy description, can be any re- 
commendation to a book, it b sufficient to 
say that this excellent volume possesses 
every one of these features, and establishes 
its own cliaracter without the need of any 
further praise.'*— ^sfTs Mmenger. 



THE PILGBIM FATHEBS; 

Or, the founders OF JTEW ENGLAND IN THE REIGN OF JAMES 
THE FIRST. 

With Twenty-eight Illustrations on Steel, and nomerous Woodcuts. 



** This is a good thing well done ; a book 
that ought to be a household treasure in 
the family of the more than>l/^ miUiont 
of Englishmen and Americans, who are, if 
right-minded men, most deeply interested 
in the history it details. The story of the 
plantation of British America is, with the 
sole exception of the Sacred Records, the 
most important narrative in the annals of 
the world. No discovery of new lands like 



that of Columbus— no discovery in science, 
or in arts, approaches it in the magnitude 
of its glorious results.**— /SraneTafxi. 

« We can commend Mr. Bartlett's Iwok 
as handsomely issued, carefully got to- 
gether, and ^1 of interesting reading. 
The illustrations are sufficiently varied- 
alternating between the Fens of Lincoln- 
shire, the flats of Holland, and the scenery 
of Plymouth Sound.**— ^<Ae»«Nnii. 
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Illttstsatbd Wobks bt Mb. Babtleit {eofUinued). 
FICTUBES FEOM SICILY. 

Illustrated with Twenty-three Engravings on Steel, and several Woodcuts. 



** As a work of reference it Is of the 
highest utility ; as an ornamental book it 
is unsurpassed; and as a guide to the 
traveller it has no equal in the English 
language."— Observer. 

** This is a very handsome and pleasing 



pictorial hand-book of the beauties of 
Sicily. The illustrations do honour alike 
to the artist, engraver, and publishers — 
and the style is, generally speaking, gra- 
phic and faithful .... with an interest 
beyond its pictorial claims."— ^(Aencnfm. 



FOETT DATS IN THE DESEET, 

On the Track of the Israelites; 

Ob, a journey FROM CAIRO BY WADY FEIRAN TO MOUNT SINAI 
AND PETRA. 

Illustrated with Twenty-seven Engravings on Steel, a Map, and numerous 
JVV^oodcuts. 

" Mr. Bartlett has made a book, pleasant style; an elegant table-book, or most 
in letter-press, as well as attractive In its acceptable present."— ^tfos. 
illustrations— delicately finished line en- "Entertainingly written, and crowded 
gravings of subjects particularly well with steel engravings of a superior oha- 
chosen."— ^<9ksiMn(m. racter, which combine to make it a very 

** A very handsome volume, copiously handsome volume."— CWMc. 
and cleverly illustrated in the vignette 



THE NILE BOAT; 

Ob, GLIMPSES OF THE LAND OF EGYPT. 
Illustrated by Thirty-five Steel Engravings, Maps, and numeroua Woodcuts. 



"There Is an actuality about the de- 
scriptions, and a beauty about the illus- 
trations, that render this glimpse of Egypt 
peculiarly charming. The sketches and 



descriptive maps render the views wit. 
nessed in the * Nile Boat* beautiful 
realities.**— 27k« Sun. 



GLEANnras oir the oveeland eotjte. 

Illustrated by Twenty-eight Steel Plates and Maps, and Twenty-three 
Woodcuts. 



*< The reader will find abundance of in- 
teresting and amusing information in the 
volume. As a work of art, it possesses 
very considerable merit."— C%am6«r«*« 

*'An individual of able research and 



active observation conveys to us his im- 
pressions in language terse, concise, and 
never tedious ; we listen with pleasure to 
his tale. Well executed pictorial illus- 
trations considerably enhance the merits 
of this pleasing work."— raft's Jfo^arfM. 



JEEXTSALEM EEVI8ITEB. 

With Twenty-two Steel Engravings and Woodcuts. 



** A beauttftil monument for a lover of 

** An interesting book to look through, 
and a useful book to read."— X<ad«r. 



Mr. Bartlett was a remarkably clever 
and faithAil sketcher, and had an unusual 
power of expressing space and size in the 
limits of a small vignette."— (TiMirdMaii. 
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WORKS BY THE AOTHOR OF "MARY POWELL." 



ThiB daj, price 7t. 6d., poet 8yo., doth, 
THE BAT OF SMALL THIHGS. 



By the Author of 

** Close the cnrtalDs, draw the Motk by 
the fire, fit the ottoman to jonr feet, and 
aiUust the light. If the reader be thne 

Srepared he is ready to commence read- 
ig * The Day of Small Things.' What is 
VbAB neat and unpretending volume by the 
authoress of * Mary Powell V It Is a string 
of pearls. Yes. Tet the simile will not 
be petfect unless the thread on which they 
are strung be golden. Then we will accept 
the resemblance. . . . The authoress of 
* Mary Powell,* and, we add, • The Day of 
Small Things,* feels her own power, and 



« Mary Powell" 

knows how deeply trifles, when Judiciously 
introduced, will tell. ... It is a cornu- 
copia filled with rich moral fruits of every 
kind; and, though small are the hints 
thrown out here and there, or the advice 
casually given, still in the aggregate their 
voice becomes powerftd, and we find that 
we have been reading a powerM lesson 
while we were scanning the Jotttngs of a 
diary. . . . The work is worthy of its 
author, and will be a general &voarite.'* 



New and Cheaper Edition, post 8vo., price 78. 6d., doth gilt, 
FOFLAB HOUSE ACADEMY. 



** A tale as touching and alluring as it 
Is simple— a tale sure to interest, whether 
by its sweet scenes of pathos, its con- 
tinuous Interest, its exquisite traits of 
nature, or Its unaffected, unobtrusive tone 
of true piety/*— J^tferory Gaxette, 



" In everything that the author of * Mary 
Powell' writes, there is a pleasant vein of 
quiet, refined cheerfulness, which, like the 
tone of a sweet voice, makes one listen 
with pleasore.**— ^<A«fwnim. 



Second Edition, price 78. 6d., post 8vo., cloth, with Frontiapiece, 
THE GOOB OLD TIMES. 

A Tale of Anvergne. 

have formed a figure in the fifteenth- 
century group, drawn by a home-inspired 
artist. Then, the struggle round the walls 
of Le Pny is a picture of olden warfare, of 
arquebus and halberd battles, of priestly 
soldiers, sworn to shed no blood, but 
casubtically, with a ponderous club, im- 
mortalizing the miserable routian. Again, 
the erftin is a portrait painfully accurate. 
Indeed, the entire story is vivified by its 
evident reality."— ^(AencnMH. 



*« It is written In a clear, pointed style, 
embellished with original fancies, and 
eloquent with an earnest meaning. The 
various scenes and characters are ob- 
viously studies from life— the life of rest- 
lessness, of fear, of devotion, among the 
friends of martyrs, described by the 
chroniclers of that epoch, stained with 
the blood of &natieal wars and persecu- 
tions. Colette, as delicately and distinctly 
limned in the successive chapters, might 



Third Edition, price 78. 6d., post 8vo., cloth, with Coloured Frontispiece hy 
Waraen, 

THE FEOVOCATIONS OF MADAME FALIS8T. 



"On the basis of the true history of 
Falissy, the writer has formed the present 
work ; has given a very spirited sketeh of 
his labours ; has exhibited the extrava. 
ganoes, amounting to crime, of a man of 



genius driving on in pursuit of his darling 
object ; and has depicted, as the title pro- 
mises, with a good deal of power, the 
plagues of a wife who has such a husband.** 
—Christian Observer. 
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WoBKs BY THE AuTHOB OF "Maby PoTnELL" {continued). 



In post 8yo., price 78. 6d., cloth gilt, 
FAMTTiY FICTTJBES. 



TwnjOBT nr an Uvinhabitbd Housb. 

Op a Fnra Old English Mbbchant. 

Fathkr and Son. 

A Gkntlbman or thb Old School. 

A Ghost Stqet. 

Chablbs Lamb. 

Sot Francis Bauno. 

Oh Lbavimo an Old Fahilt Hodsb. 



LoNB Hbatbs and Hiohwatmbn. 

On thb Sacbbo Affbctions. 

A Scbap op Autobiogbapht. 

Thb Empbror Alrxandbr. 

Thb Ethltns of Wotton. 

Fabian's Dilbmma. 

Glarbmont and thb Prinobss CBARLOm. 

Thb Fathbr op a Familt. 



In post 870., price 78. 6d., dotk gilt» wiUi Frontispiece, 
THE TEAK JTIITE. 

A Tale of the Tyrol. 



** A highly iDterestlng Yoloine, in which 
the noble stand made by an army of pea- 
sants for independence is told with great 
power and pathos."— i/bmtn^ Herald. 

"Sweet *Mary Powell' exchanges her 



lute for a cymbal, clanging with her white 
fingers upon the sounding brass. The 
subject is well chosen, and the theme 
inspiriting. *Hofer* is the hero of her 
lute.*'— ilr<-/o«rfl«rf. 



New Edition, price 78. 6d., cloth gilt, with Coloured Frontispiece after 
Warren, 

CLAUDE THE COLFOETEITB. 



** The hero of the narrative is. In plain 
English, a Bible hawlcer among Roman 
Catholics chiefly ; and hU difficulties, ill- 
treatment, conversations, and beneficial 
influence, form the staple of the book— 
his character is well dnyrn."— BngUth 
Churchman. 



**The volume is one of no ordinary 
merit ; ftnr it throws intense interest aroond 
common occurrences and common cha- 
racters, and presents not only a vivid series 
of pictures, but a well-sustained tale.**— 
Church and State Gazette, 



Post 8vo., doth, price 78. 6d., with Frontispiece, 

SOME AGCOXTNT OF MBS. CLASIHDA SINOIEHAET. 



** It may be said of all her works, that 
of their kind they are very good; and 
this cannot fail to give irieasure to every 
reader capable of appreciating literary 



merit, and it will commend itself for 
fkmily reading, on account of the genial 
tone of the morality which runs through- 
out.*'— il<Au. 



Third Edition, post 870., price 78. 6d., antique, 

TE MAIDEH ft KTAEBIEB LIFE OF MABT POWELL. 

Afterwards Mistress Milton. 



" This Is a charming little book ; and j 
whether we regard its subject, cleverness, 
or delicacy of sentiment and expression, 
—to say nothing of its type and ortho- I 



graphy,— it is likely to be a most accept- 
able present to young or old, be their 
peculiar taste for religion, morals, poetry, 
history, or romance.**— CTkKKion Obaerver. 
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CHEAP AND POPDLAE TALES Blf F. E. SMEDLEY. 



Price 28. dd. board! ; Ss. 6d. cloth, 

7RAHK FAIBLEOH; 

Ob, scenes from THE LIFE OF A PRIVATE PUPIL. 



** There ii no reason to complain of 
any want of vivacity in this story. The 
author has made himself well qnalifled 
for the task, and excites mirth by the 
recital of some oorioos adventures. If any 



of our readers wish to read a very en- 
tertaining and langhter-provoking story, 
we cannot do better than suggest a perusal 
of * Frank Fairlegh.'**— jSomerM^ GautU. 



Price Ss. boards ; 48. doth, 

LEWIS ABXTITDEL; 

Ob, the railroad of life. 



** The task of the reviewer becomes a 
pleasant one when such works as the one 
before xn is forced npon his perusal. We 
must once more commend the taste and 
talent of the aathor of * Lewis Amndel.* ** 



" Sparkling like a firefly, « Frank Fair- 
legh* bustles through the scenes of his 
story, if not the most profound, certainly 
one of the gayest and prettiest writexs of 
the day.**— ^olA Jcmmal, 



Price Is. 6d. boards ; 2s. 6d. cloth, 

THE FOBTITHES OF THE COLYULE FAIfTTiY; 

Ob, a cloud and its silver linino. 



This day, in fcap., price 2s. boards ; 2s. 6d. doth, 

SEVEH TALES BT SEVEN A1TTH0BS. 

Edited by F. E. Smedlst, Esq., Author of " Frank Eairlegh," &e. 
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ILLUSTRATED WORKS FOR THE YOUNG. 



Cheap Edition, 28. boards ; fine paper, 4s. cloth g^t, 

A BOTS ADVEITTUEES IN THE WILDS OF 
AUSTEALIA. 



By William Hownr. With Desipis by Habvey. 

"All the boys in England, whether 
*old boys ' or young ones, will rejoice in 
this fiudnating book, fkill of anecdote and 
wild adyenttt.nJ"'—AtKenmim, 

" A capital book, ftiU of hamonr, adven- 
ture, excitement, and those incidents of 



peril and pleasure which seem indigenous 
to Australia."— C^ktircA and Stai€ Gazette. 
** In vivid portraiture of things as they 
are, it far excels every publication that 
has yet reached us fTom Australia.*'— 
British JBanntr. 



Fcap. 8vo., 78. 6d., cloth lettered, 

NAOMI; or, THE LAST DATS OF JEEXTSALEM. 

By Mrs. J. B. Webb. New Edition, with Designs by Gilbert, and View 
and Plan of Jerusalem. 



•* It is in truth an admirable litUe 
volume, and well worthy of a yet more 
extensive patronage than it has already 
received.**— ifautetofM Journal. 

** One of the most interesting works we 
have read for some time. We are not sur- 
prised at the popularity it has attained — 



it deserves it; and we cordially wish It 
fhrther success.'"— Metropolitan. 

" The plot is easy, natural, and well sus- 
tained. The narrative graceftdly written. 
. . . Seldom have we read a tale better 
adapted for its Tpurpoae"— Monthly Reoiew. 



Tenth Edition, corrected and enlarged, 18mo., 28. 6d. cloth; or 3s. scarlet, 
gQt edges, 

SELECT FOETET FOE CHILDEEN. 

With brief Explanatory Notes, arranged for the use of Schools and Families. 
By Joseph Payne. 



**A very nice little volume, contain- 
ing a charming collection of poetry.*'— 



* It is really a treat to see anything so 
simply good as the little volume before us." 
—Metropolitan Magarine. 



** Pieces that are at once sprightly and 
instructive, pathetic and devout**— Con- 
gregationdl Magazine. 

*' A very pleasing and suitable collec- 
tion.**- TTectoiifM^ Review. 



New and Cheaper Edition, with Illnstrations by Gilbebt, fcap., Ss. 6d. cloth, 

WINTEE EVENINGS; 

Or, Tales ot T&ayellebs. By Mabia Hack. 
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Ilutstraxu) W0KK8 lOB THB YouHG {oontUmed). 



Fe^, 88. M. doO^ 

CAHADIAH CBXTSOES. 

A Tde of the Bioe Lake Hams. By Mrs. Traill. New and Cheaper 
Edition, edited by Agnes Stricklakd. Ilinstrated by Hakyst. 



*'A Tny dellghtftil book for voang 
readen. Hie interest la deep and well 
tostalned. ICr. Harrey ha> oontribated 
■ome exoellent woodoata, and the book is 
altogether a pretty and Intflgrastlng one.** 



**The book Is exceedingly well calcu- 
lated for children, to whom its interesting 
contents, its handsome appearance, and 
beantiftil illnstrattons, will render it aa 
acceptable present.**— 2Wr« Magaabu, 



New and Improred Edition, with Frontispiece, 18mo., Is. 6d. doth gilt, 

HTJESBET BHTMES. 

An Illu8IEAti]> Boinoir, in large type, with 16 Cnts by Oilbbrt, 16mo., 
28. 6d. cloth, gilt edges. 

** These Terset for children liave never I billty of the ideas and words, and the 
beensnrpaasedfortheliappy onion of fitncy flnency and conciseness of the rtiymes.** 
and preeept, the slmplloity and InteUlgl- | —S^peetmt&r, 



By the same Anthon, 
OBIOnrAL POEMS FOB INFAISTT MDTDS. 

New and ImproTed Edition, with Frontispiece, Two Vols., 18mo., la. 6d. 
each, cloth g^t. 



SSmo. doth, gQt edges. It., 
BASKET OF FLOWEBS; 

Ob, piety and TRUTH TRIUMPHANT. 
A Tale for the Yoong. 



16mo. gilt edges, 2§, 6d., 

THE BOT AND THE BIBDS. 

By Emilt Tatlob. With Sixteen fine Woodcuts, from LAifDSEER's Besigns. 

•• A delightfta book for children. The 
birds tell of their habits to a liUle inqoir. 
ing boy, who goes peeping into their 
nests and watching their doings, and a 



▼ery pleasant way they have of talking, 
sure to engage the yoang reader's atten- 
tion. The designs are pretty, and nicely 
cat on wood.**— t^pectalor. 
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Illustkated Works pob thb Yotiko (eotUinued). 



In foolscap 8vo. cloth, 28. 6d., 

COLA MOITTI; 

Or, thb story OF A GENIUS. 

A Tale for Boys. By the Author of "John Halifax Gentleman," &c. 
With Four lUostrationa by Franklin. 



** No one possessing common sensibility 
can read this book withoat a thoughtful 
brow and a glistening eye.** — Chamberit 
Edmburgh Journal. 

** An exceedingly veli-told tale, which 
will interest boys of all ages. ... As a 
holiday companion, few books would be 
more popular.**— JS^^isA Chtirckman, 



**A lively narrative of school boy ad- 
ventures." 

**A very charming and admirably- 
written volume It is adapted to 

make Iwys better.** 

" A simple and pleasing story of school- 
boy life.**-VoAfi BuU. 



In fcap. 8vo., 78. 6d., elegantly bound and gilt, 

BOCTOE'S LITTLE BAXTOHTEE. 

THE STORY OF A CHILD'S LIFE AMIDST THE WOODS AND HILLS. 
By Eliza Meteiard. With numerous Illustrations by Habybt. 



** This Is a very delightfiil book, espe- 
cially calculated for the amusement and 
instruction of our young fHends ; and is 
evidently the production of a right-think- 
ing and accomplished mind.**— CAureft (/ 
England Revieuf. 

** An elegant, Interesting, and unobjec- 
tionable present for young ladies. The 
moral of. the book turns on benevolence.** 
—Christian T^snet. 

" This Story of a Child's Life is so taW 
of beauty and meekness, that we can 
hardly express our sense of its worth in 



the words of common praise.**— ASoncon- 
formist. 

** This will be a choice present for the 
young.'*— JBri/tfA QtiaWer/y Review. 

** The whole story is told with a most 
touching grace, and a golden glow of 
poetry pervades it. The fine designs of 
Harvey, which illustrate the book, add 
greatly to its attractiveness, and we can- 
not entertain a doubt of its becoming one 
of the most popular volumes in the * Chil- 
dren's Library.***— J?/isa Cook's Journal, 



Second Edition, in square 16mo., handsomely bound in cloth, price Ss. 6d. 
with gilt edges, 

HOW TO wnr LOVE; 

Ob, BH0DA*S LESSON. 

A story Book for the Young. By the Author of "Life for a life," &c. 
With Illustrations on SteeL 

"A very captivating story.**— iTomin^ 
Post. 

** Just what a story for children ought 
to be.**— i)aii0rtos JerroUTs Newspaper. 



"Truthfulness, descriptive talent, and 
pure morality in every line.**— £ito-ary 
Gazette. 
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Illttstbated Woeks poe the Young (eontintted). 



16ino. cloth, price 2s., 
OFE¥ AND SEE; 

Ob, first beading LESSONS. 

B7 the Aathor of "Aids to Development/' &c. &c. With Twenty-four 
Engravings on Wood. 



Fcap. 8vo., price Ss. 6d. cloth gilt, 

RECOLLECTIONS OF MBS. AHBESSOH'S SCHOOL. 

A Book for Girls. By Jane Winnabd Hooper. Illustrated hy Franklin. 



" A pretty unpretentious volume, neatly- 
embellished, and gay in its livery of green 
and gold. Outside and in 'tis precisely 
the beau idecU of a present or a prize-book 
for a young lady. More ftresh and more 
delightftil reading than this book it has 



rarely been our fortune to meet."— Ifons- 
ing Advertiser. 

'*An amusing series of descriptiona 
likely to interest the young folks for 
whom they are intended.*'— .firjweM. 



18mo. cloth, price 28., 

EOBINSOir CEXTSOR 

With Dlostrations. 



A New and Revised Edition, with Eighty-eight cuts, 18mo. doth lettered, 
price 2s., 

ETJEAL SGEITES; 

Ob, a peep into THE COUNTRY. 



In ISmo. cloth, price 2s., 

SANBFOED AND MEETOIT. 

With Cuts. 



New Edition, cloth. Is. ; gilt edges, Is. 6d., 

WATTS'S (Br.) BIVINE ANB MORAL SONGS FOR 
CHILBREN. 

With Anecdotes and Reflections, hy the Rev. Inorah Cobbin, M.A. With 
Frontispiece and Fifty-seven Woodcuts. 
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ILLUSTRATED WORKS. 



In small 4to., price 2l8., cloth and gold, 

THE ILLXrSTBATED BOOK OF SOUTH WALES, 
THE WYE, AND THE COAST. 

By Mr. and Mrs. S. C. Hall. With Drawings on Wood by J. D. Harding, 
F. W, Hulme, W. S. Coleman, D. H. M'Ewen, Birket Foster, and 
other artists. 



Cheaper Edition, in One Yolame, price 12s. bound in cloth ; in morocco, 21s., 

FILGBIMAGES TO ENGLISH SHRINES. 

By Mrs. S. C. Hall. 

With Notes and Illustrations by F. W. Fairholt, F.S.A. 
CONTENTS. 



Birth-place of John Banyan. 
Burlal-plaoe of John Hampden. 
Residence of Hannah More. 
Tomb of Sir Thomas Gresham. 
Tomb of Thomas Gray. 
Birth-place of Chatterton. 
Birth-place of Richard Wilson. 
House of Andrew Marvel. 
Tomb of John Stow. 
Heart of Sir Nicholas Crispe. 
Printing Office of Cazton. 
Shaftesbury House. 
Dwelling of James Barry. 
Residence of Dr. Isaac Watts. 
Prison of I>ady Mary Grey. 
Studio of Thomas Gainsborough. 
Tomb of John Kyrle. 

"Descriptions of such Shrines come 
home with deep interest to all hearts— all 
English hearts— particularly when they 
are done with the earnestness which dis- 
tinguishes Mrs. Hairs writings. That 
lady's earnestness and enthusiasm are of 
the right sort— felt for freedom of thought 
and action, for taste, and for genius wing> 
ing its flight In a noble direction. They 
are displayed, oftentimes most naturally, 
throughout the attractive pages of this 
volume,**— 06»er»«r. 

** Mrs. Hall's talents are too well known 
to require our commendations of her * Pil- 
grimages,' which are every way worthy 



Tomb of Williaui Hogarth, 

Grave of Izaak Walton. 

Grave of William Penu. 

Monument of Wren. 

Grave of Lady Rachel Russell. 

Edgeworthstown. 

Garden of Sir Thomas More. 

Esher— Residence of Jane Porter. 

Grave of Sir Richard Lovelace. 

Grave of Grace Aguilar. 

Dwelling of Edmund Burke. 

Remains of Clarendon House. 

Flazman's Monument. 

Village of Eyam. 

Monument of Edward Bird, R.A. 

Grave of Mrs. Hofland. 

Ghettaey and its Neighbourhood. 

! of the beautiM woodcuts that illustrate 
almost every page : and this is very high 
praise indeed.^'— iSVofu/ord. 

"The illustrations are very effective; 
and the whole work, externally and in- 
ternally, is worthy of the patronage of 
all who love to be Instructed as well as 
amused."— CT^urcA and State Gautte. 

" The book is a pleasant one ; a collec- 
tion of a great deal of curious information 
about a number of curious places and 
persons, cleverly and readily put together, 
and combined into an elegant volume."^ 
Oitardian, 
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WORKS BY MARTIN F. TUPPER, ESQ., D.C.L.,F.R.S., 

Aathor of " FroTerbial Philosophy." 



In a handsome Yolnrae, cloth, gilt edges, price 7s. 6d., 
THBEE HUHDBED SOHHETS. 



** There Is an elaborate snmptaoiisness 
about it that ia quite imposing.**— Atftir- 
daif Review, 

*' These Sonnets will increase his repu- 
tation, for they are decidedly the best 
things we ever saw of his."— O/ote. 

" A work wliich, for its moral purpose 



and Its handsome form, is well calculated 
to grace any library in the kingdom.** 
—Obaerver. 

** There Is a great deal in the present 
▼oinme which will appeal to English feel- 
ings.* —iAtis(ra/«f New qftht WorUU 



Cheap Edition, in One Vol., price £«. 6d. boards; Ss. 6d. doth, 

THE CEOCK OF OOLD, 

AMD OTHER TALES. 

With niostrations by John Leech. 



"We have rarely had occasion to speak 
more highly of any work than of this. 
The purpose of the writer is admirable, 
the manner of his working out the story 
is natural and truthftil, and the senti- 
ments conveyed are all that can be de- 
sired.*'— ^etTs Weekly Ueurngtr. 



** This charming tale has won its way to 
the well-merited distinction of a * Popular 
Edition,* embellished with a characteristio 
firontispieoe (h>m the telling pencil of John 
Leech. We can read it again and again 
with fresh pleasure.**— ^Starory (Tocette. 



Third Edition, with Vignette, fcap., cloth, 78. 6d., 

BALLADS FOB THE TIMES, 

AND OTHER POEMS. 



Second Edition, fcap., doth, Ss. 6d., 

LTBICS. 



Fcap., doth, 28. 6d., with Portrait, 

FBOVEBBIAL FHILOSOFHT. 

Translated into French. 



Price 8s., cloth, 
KnrO ALFBED'S FOEMS. 
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WOEKS BY THE REV. J. GUMMING, D.D., F.R.S.E. 

In Three Vols., price ISs., doth, 

APOCALTPTIC SKETCHES; 

Ob, lectures ON THE BOOK OF REVELATION. 

New Edition, thoroughly revised, corrected, and arranged. 

I. THINGS THAT WERE. 

II. THINGS THAT ARE. 

III. THINGS THAT WILL BE. 

This Work has undergone a most elaborate revision and correction by the Author. 
New matter of great value has been introduced, allusions to circumstances now obso- 
lete have been expunged, and fresh and interesting evidence of the fulfilment of the 
prophecies of the book have been added. These volumes form a LmaABT Edihom 
of a work of unprecedented popularity, replete with interest, and strikingly illus- 
trative of a much neglected portion of the Word of God. 



In fcap., price Ss. 6d., doth, 

ETJTH: 

CHAPTER IN PROVIDENCE. 



** The genius of the preacher lias fitllen 
on a theme peculiarly agreeable, abound- 
ing in nature, truth, simplicity, and pathos. 
We predict for the publication a very 
extensive and enduring popularity."— 
Briiith Standard. 

"If the story loses somewhat of its 
simplicity under the glowing pen of the 
eloquent doctor, it gains, on the other 
hand, by the pure evangelical tone which 



runs like a golden thread through all the 
history."— ^tfa«. 

" Indeed, the book is a woman's book, 
and we shall be much mistaken if it do 
not prove more attractive — as it will be 
certainly more useful — to sensible women 
than lialf the sentimental trash which they 
are insulted by having offered to them.^' 



Second and Cheaper Edition, in fcap., price Ss., cloth, 
CONSOLATIONS; 

Ob, leaves FROM THE TREE OF LIFE. 



** There are few of the varieties of human 
trouble, or the forms and appliances of 
Christian solace, that are not described by 
the author."— Literary OomOU. 

** The present volume is worthy to take 
rank with the best and most successftil of 
the Rev. Author's previous works. Its 
consolations are leaves gathered Arom the 
tree of life, fresh in their lovely verdure, 
impregnated with the sweet odours of the 
Gospel. The author's contributions to 
religions literature are marked not less 



by their eminently evangelical and practi- 
cal characters, their purity and loftiness 
of thought, than by their beautifhl sim- 
plicity of language and style."— Jforniiv 
HtraM. 

"This volume is eminently practical, 
and is marked by all the author's charac- 
teristic excellences. We have not read a 
book from Dr. Cumming for a long time 
which we can more conscientiously com- 
mend."— ITeeUy CJtritUan NeM, 
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Works bt the Eev. John Cijhhino, D.D., F.B.S.E. (contmmed). 



Cheap Edition, Tenth Thootand, in One Volmne, containing 688 pages, 
price 6b., cloth lettered, 

THE CELEBBATED PEOTESTAHT DISCUSSION, 

Between the Rev. John Cumhino, D.D., and Daniel Fbench, Esq., 
Barrister-at-Law, held at Hammersmith, in ] 839. 

** No clergyman** library c«i be com- \ 
plete without It.*"— Beffs MetMenger. 
**A compendiam of argument.**— 6^«»- I 

" Tlie §ubJeot (pro and eon) is all but 
exhausted."— CftureA and BtaU OomOU, ' 



** This cheap reprint of a masterly dis. 
cussion contains the most comprehe;paive 
view of all points at issue between Pro- 
testants and Romanists with which we are 
acquainted.**— i^tUicdrf Review. 



Price Is. 6d. each. 
THE FINGER OP GOD. 
CHRIST OUR PASSOVER. 
THE COMFORTER. 

Or 2s. 6d. in cloth gilt. 



Price Is. each. 
INFANT SALVATipN. 
MESSAGE FROM GOD. 
BAFflSMAL FONT. 
Or 2s. with gilt edges. 



In 4to., cloth, gilt edges, 2Is., 

DAILY FAMILY DEVOTION; 

Ob, guide to FAMILY WORSHIP. 
With Twenty-four Engravings. 

PREFACE. 

The Services are meant to embody the wants, and praises, and intercessions of Chris- 
tians of every section of the Church of Christ. Any family of any branch of the 
Protestant Church may use them. They are meant for man in the world, and 
designed to render family worship full, without tediousness. They are suited, the 
writer trusts, by the generality and commonness of the prayers, for every class and 
type in this busy world. With earnest hearts to feel and use them, and the teaching 
of God's Holy {Spirit, these forms may become instinct with life, and unload many a 
fall soul that cannot strike out words for itself. The Annotations aie necessarily few. 

This woriL is designed to introduce or facilitate the practice of Family Worship. 
By constructing the daily prayer on the passage of Scripture selected for reading, 
greater variety, interest, and practical use are associated with the exercise. What 
God declares is thus solemnly accepted in prayer; what He promises is embraced by 
adoring hope ; and for special blessings disclosed or promised in his holy word, 
Uianksgiving and praise are ascribed to Him from whom cometh down every good and 
perfect gift, to whom belong the glory and the honour. 

IShorUy, 
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Wo&KS BY THE Rev. John Cummixg, D.D., F.R.S.E. (continued). 
SCEIPTUEE EEADINOS; 

Or, popular AND PRACTICAL EXPOSITIONS OP THE NEW 

TESTAMENT. 

Vol. XII.— THE EPISTLES OF ST. JAMES, &c., price 68. in cloth. 

Into the Comments and Expositions will be iutrodaced illostratiTe extracts 
from a variety of valuable sources, giving clear illustrations of dispnted pas- 
sages; so that when the series on the New Testament is finished, every 
family may find in the library a storehoase of useful, interesting, Protestant, 
and evangelical instruction. 

ALREADY COMPLETE: 

Vols. I. to IV.— THE FOUR GOSPELS, price 208. 

Vol. v.— THE ACTS OF THE APOSTLES, price Ts. 

Vol. VL— EPISTLE TO THE ROMANS, price 4s. 6d. 

Vol. VII.— THE CORINTHIANS, price 58. 

Vol. VIII.— GALATIANS, EPHESIANS, AND PHILIPPIANS, 
price 6s. 

Vol. IX.— COLOSSIANS AND THESSALONIANS, price 4s. 6d. 

Vol. X.— TIMOTHY, &c., price 4s. 

Vol. XL— THE HEBREWS, price 5s. 

THE REVELATIONS, price Ts. 6d. 



" One of the most valaable of Dr. Cam- 
ming*s numerous pablications, and likely 
to become the most popular, and the most 
lasting in its popularity, for it has en. 
daring qualities which belong to all ages 
and generations. The text is simply and 
clearly opened— critical explanations are 
given only when they are required — so as 
not to encumber, but to elucidate; and 
the practical applications are such as to 
suit all classes of persons."— CTteircA of 
England Quarterly Review. 

** The comments are made with great 
lucidity. The result is the throwing of 
an additional flood of light on the already 
dazzling truths of Holy Writ The uses 



of such a work are self-obvious; and 
when we add that the plan is carried out 
with all the lucidity, faithfulness, piety, 
honest reasoning, and felicity of thought 
and expression which mark its prede- 
cessors, we have only said enough to mark 
our sense of its value.*'— CTktireA and State 
Gazette. 

" For the purpose for which * the Read- 
ings ' are intended, they are in every 
sense admirably adapted. They combine 
simplicity with faithfulness, and critical 
interpretation with most attractive ex- 
planation ; so that a child may understand 
them."— i?6a*« Meuenger. 



READINGS ON THE PROPHETS. 
In monthly numbers, price 4d., 

SABBATH MOBJTING HEADINGS ON THE BOOK 
OF DANIEL. 

By the Rev. John CuiCHiNa, D.D., F.R.S.B. 
** The Author has not published any exposition of the last prophecy of Daniel, but 
having studied and lectured on it in the light of existing compUoattons and events, he 
is satisfied that it will prove interesttng and instructtve." 
Price 3s. complete, in cloth. 
LATELY PUBLISHED: 
THE BOOKS OP SAMUEL, I THE BOOKS OF KINGS, 
price 5s. I price 4s. 6d. 
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WoBKS BT THE Rey. John Cumming, D.D., F.R.S.E. {continue^. 



Fourth and Cheaper Edition, revised, fcap. 8vo. cloth, price Ss. 6d., 

THE DAILT LIFE; 

Ob, precepts AND PRESCRIPTIONS FOR CHRISTIAN LIVING. 



** Popular, clear, oaptiratlng, and 9xA- 
maX/o^r—BriUih Banner. 

** Dr. Gnmminiir 1> ftimoas for the nam- 
ber and variety of his illustrations, chiefly 
drawn from natural and familiar objects. 
The volnme before us strikes ns as being 
remarkably felioitooa.'*— Clerical yottmof. 



" It is written in the same terse and 
vigorous style and earnestness of tone as 
those of its predecessors, and the strongs 
common sense with which its teaching is 
enforced, will attract while it improves 
the student**— CAurcA and SttaU Oatette. 



Sixth Edition, in fcap. 8vo., price Ss. cloth, gilt edges 

OUB FATHEB. 

Manual of Family Prajers for General and Special Occasions, with 
Short Prayers for Spare Minutes, and Passages for Reflection. 



CHEAP EDITIONS. 

CHTIBCH BETOEE THE FLOOD. 

Fcap. 8vo., price 3s. 6d. 

PEOPHETIC STUDIES; 

Or, Lectures on the Book of Daniel. Fcap., price Ss. 6d. 

TENT AND ALTAE. 

Fcap., price 8s. 6d. 

APOCALYPTIC SSXTCHES. 

Original Edition, with Index, &c. Three Vols., price Ss. 6d. each. 

FOEESHADOWS ; 

Or, Lectures on our Lord's Miracles and Parables. Two Vols., price 
3s. 6d. each. 
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WORKS RECENTLY PUBLISHED. 



ALPHA AND OHEOA. 

A Series of Scripture Studies, forming a History of the great events and 
characters in Scripture. By George Gilfillan, author of "The 
Bards of the Bible/' &c. In two vols., price 10s. 6d. cloth. 



"We know no reading more fasdnat- 
ing than that which Mr. Gllfillan has 
provided in these volumes."— Zeocisr. 

"A lasting monument alike of Mr. 
GilfiUan's genius as a writer, and ao- 
oomplishments as a divine.^— Scottish Re- 
view. 

"We oheerfiilly acknowledge the re- 
ligions correctness which pervades tibese 
discourses, and admit that the style, 
especially in the descriptive passages, not 



unfrequently attains to real eloquence.** 
—Baptist Magatine. 

" He has extraordinary power of word- 
painting, and passages from these ser- 
mons might be quoted, as some of the 
brightest specimens of English composi- 
tion."— JMn BuU. 

" Much that is thonghtfhl and tme is 
expressed in pleasing form, and we do not 
doubt that the work will be popular.**— 
CkrioeA JoumaL 



Niueteenth Edition, 800 pp., 8to. cL, strongly bound, 21s. ; or in calf, 268., 
TABLES OF SIMPLE INTEREST 

FOR EVERY DAY IN THE YEAR, 

At 5, 4|, 4, SJ, 3, and 2| per cent, per annum, from £1 to £100, &c. 
By James Laubie. 



** In the great requisites of simplicity of 
arrangement and comprehensiveness, we 
have none better adapted for general use." 
—ItCvUodCs Commenial JHetionary. 

" Mr. Laurie was well known as on« of 



the most correct and indnstrious autho- 
rities on commercial calculations, and the 
{>ractical value of his curious tables have 
ong been recognised.'*— 2¥m«f. 



Third Edition, Svo. doth, Ts., 

HIGH BATE TABLES, 

At 5, 6, 7» 8» 9, and 9} per cent, per annum, from 1 day to 100 days. 
ByJAXSs Lausie. 



New Edition, fcap. cloth, Ss. ; gilt edges, 8s. 6d., 

HAHTTAL OF HEBALBBT, 

Being a concise Description of the several Terms used, and containing a 
Dictionary of every Designation in the Science. Illustrated by 400 
Engravings on Wood. 
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WoBKS Ebobktlt Fxtbiibhsd (eotttimied). 



Price 48. post 8yo. cloth, gilt edges, 

SCBIPTI7BE SITES AND SCENES, 

FBOX ACTUAL SUBYET, IN EGYPT, ARABIA, AND PALESTINE. 

mmtnted by Seventeen Steel Engravings, Three Maps, and Thirty-Seven 
Woodcnto. By W. H. Babtlett. 



New Editions. 

BIFPOFS (Dr.) SELECTION OF HTMNS 

FROM THE BEST AUTHORS, 

Indnding a gnat number of Originals, intended as an Appendix to Dr. Watts's 
Psalms and Hymns. 

Lofffi Type. t. d. 

Sheep 6 

Roan, gilt edges . . 6 

Morocco .... 9 • 



Jtowpor t C 32mo. «. d. 

Roan 16 

, gilt edges ..20 

Morocco .... 6 



Long Primer 24ino. t. d. 

Roan 2 6 

—, gilt edges ..30 
Morocco ....60 



BOUND WITH WATT8*S HTMN8, 

1 vol. 82mo., roan, Ss.; gilt edges, 3s. 6d. ; morocco, 6s. 6d. 



BIBLE CHANTS, ADAPTED FOR PUBLIC WORSHIP. 



New Edition, fcap. 8vo. cloth gilt. Is., 

THE CHANT-BOOK: 

A SELECTION OF THE PSALMS AND OTHER PORTIONS OF HOLT 
SCRIPTURE, ARRANGED AND MARKED FOR CHANTING. 

By William Shslmeboine, Ciondnctor of the Sacred Harmonic Society, 
and Organist of the Mechanics' Hall, &c., &c., Nottingham. 

With a Pre&ce by the Bev. J. A. Bathes. 



In crown 8vo., price 2s. 6d., 
ONE HUNDRED AND EIGHTY CHANTS, 

ANCIENT AND MODERN. 

Arranged for four Voices, with an Accompaniment for the Organ or 
Pianoforte. 

To accompany the above. 
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WoEKs Hecentlt Published (continued). 



In fcap. 8vo., price 58., cloth gilt, 

THE PEnrCE OF THE HOUSE OF DAVID; 

Ob, three years IN THE HOLY CITY. 

Edited by the Rev. Professor J. H. Inoraham, Rector of St. John's Church, 
Mobile. Illostrated with Engravings. 

' •* Oar penual of it has been only to im- 
press us with the ability of the author in 
the use of the materials, and in the stnic- 
ture of a pleasing and most affeoting tale.*' 
—CleriealJoumal. 

** This is the best production of its class 
that has come to our hands for a long 
time, and it is but candid and Just to say 
that it adds very much to the stores of 
knowledge already existing about the 
East.*'— .firMiA Standard, 

** We hardly know what to say about 
this book; it b written in beauttftil style, 



and it conveys much Talnable informa- 
tion as to the customs and manners of the 
inhabitants of the Holy Land."— ITeileyoii 
Thne$. 

** The whole is written in a semi-poetl. 
cal style, which will prove attractive to 
religious readers.**— J>ader. 

**The volume contains much informa- 
tion as to Jewish manners and customs.** 
— Baptist MagaeiM. 

** Professor Ingraham has worked out 
his plan with diligence and reverence.'*— 
LUtrary Oatette, 



In post Svo., price 78. 6d., cloth gilt, 

FATHER AND DAUGHTEB. 

A Portraiture from the Life. By Fredrika Breher. 



** Another of those beantifUl stories of 
home-life in Sweden for which Miss 
Bremer is so Justly famed.**— PoIKo^ 

** A work by Miss Bremer c«i never fUl 
to delight a great number of readers. It 
is like a walk through the fields on a 
frosty day— so free and buoyant is the 
air— to fresh and sparkling the aspect of 
nature and human nature in these northern 
regions.*'— n/oAn BuU. 



*** Father and Daughter* might have 
made a name for a less distinguished 

writer Of course the book will be 

read by everybody. Many will applaud.** 
—Leader. 

** The book introduces us to people and 
things which are new to the novel-reading 
public, and which possess in ttiemselves 
no ordinary degree of interest.**— ^tfa«. 



In fcap., with Frontispiece, price Bs., cloth, 
THE MILL IH THE VALLET. 

A TUe of German Rural life. By the Author of "An English Girl's 
Account of a Moravian Settlement in the Black Forest." 



** A pretty tale, teom the pen of a yonng 
but ready writer. .... A religious story 
—simple, sketchy, and quietly romantic. * 
-^Athenmun. 

** Tliis pretty volume is grave, tbonght- 
Ail, and frequently pathetic ;— « poem in 



prose, abounding in striking incident, 
rapid transitions, and pleasing surprise. 
It Is likely to be admired by young per- 
sons, and extensively read.^— CTWiMtoi 
WUneu. 
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EDUCATIONAL WORKS. 

Improved Sdition* l8mo., cloth lettered, price 1b. 6d., 

ACKWOBTH VOCABTTLABT; 

Or, English Spellino-Book ; with the meaning attached to each Word. 
Compiled for the oae of Ackworth School. 

New Edition, 18mo., eloth lettered, price 2s., 

BASBAXTLD'S LEQOHS POUE DSS EVFAHS, 

Bepoii rftge de Deux Ana joaqa'li Cinq. Avee one Interpretation Anglaise. 
18mo., sewed, price Is., 

BAEBAXTLD'S HYMNS EH PEOSE 

Tradoits de TAngiais. Fte M. Clembnce. 

12mo. cloth, price 28., 
BELLEITGEE'S ONE HUHDEED CHOICE FABLES, 

Imitated from La Fontaine. Intended for Persons aboat to learn the 
French langnage. With a Dictionary. New Edition, revised and 
corrected by C. J. Dslille, Professor at Christ's Hospital. 

Grown 8?o., doth, price 4s., 

MAHXTAL OF THE ANALOGY AND PHYSIOLOGY OF 
THE HUMAN MIND. 

By the Her. J. Cablilb, D.D. New Edition, enlarged. 



Seventh Edition, 12mo. cloth, price Is. 6d., 

CHEISTIE S CONSTETTCTIVE ETYMOLOOICAL 
SPELUNGh-BOOK. 

Eihibiting the Etymology and Meanings of 8,000 Words, with Lessons on 
Etymology, and Notes. 



Crown 8vo., eloth, with Frontispiece, price 5s., 
THE EABTH AND ITS INHABITANTS. 

By Maboabet E. Darton. 



** This is a valnable volume, containing 
a very olear, correct aocoont of the lead- 
ing ilMtB connected with the surface of 

the earth, and its inhabltanta 

As far as it goes, it is oomprehenstve, 
well written, and interesting, worthy 
of the daughter of Maria Hack, whose 
books will always be dear to the young 
and the o\dJ"—Oenileman's Magazine, 



We have rarely met with a volume 
containing so much valuable Information 
for educational purposes as is brought 
together in this volume. It is prepared, 
too, in a manner which will immediately 
attract the interest of the young, in whose 
minds it will Indelibly fix the numerous 
facts, with which every page abounds. — 
BdV$Me»w*gtr. 
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Edtjcational Wobks {continued). 



Improved Edition, 12fno. cloth, price 28., 

GILES'S ENeilSH PABSIVG; 

Comprising the Rules of Syntax, exemplified by appropriate Lessons under 
each Rule. 



New Edition, 18mo., cloth, price Is. 6d., 

HOFSUrS' EZEBCISES IH OBTHOGSAPHT, 

On an Improved Plan. 
New Edition, price Is. 6d., in cloth, 

PICTOEIAL SPELLING-BOOK; 

Or, Lessons on Facts and Objects, With 130 Graphic Illustrations. 



16mo. cloth, price 28. 6d., 
CHILD'S FIBST STEP TO EKGLISH HISTOBT. 

By Ann Rodwell. With many Cuts. New Edition, revised 
by Julia Cokneb. 



New Edition, 12mo. cloth, price Is. 6d., 

DEBIVATIVE SPELLING-BOOK, 

In which the origin of each word is given from the Greek, Latin, Saxon, 
German, Teutonic, Dutch, French, Spanish, and other Languages, with 
the Parts of Speech, and the Pronunciation accented. By J. Row- 
BOTHAir, F.R.S.A. 

New and Enlarged Edition, fcap. 8vo., price 5s. cloth, red edges, 
STUDIES IN ENGLISH POETBT, 

With short Biographical Sketches, and Notes Explanatory and Critical, in- 
tended as a Text-book for the higher Classes in Schools, and as an 
Introduction to the Study of English Literature. By Joseph Patne. 
tion, as oomprehendlng much that is ez- 



** The plan and the ezecation are equally 
good ; altogether it is an excellent read- 
ing book of poetry."— FofcAmon. 

** Tha work Is deserving of oommenda- 



cellent — the very flowers and g^ms of 
English poetry— and nothing exception- 
able." 



New and Improved Edition, 12mo. doth, price 2s. 6d., 
A CATECHISM OF FAMILIAB THIHGS, 

Their History, and the Events which led to their discovery : with a short 
Expknation of some of the principal Natural Phenomena. For the use 
of Schools and Families. By E. A. Willeiusnt. 
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Educational Wosxs (eoniinued). 



M'HENRY^S SPANISH COURSE. 



New Edition, revised, 12mo. boand, price Gs., 

HEW AHD IMPBOYED eBAMMAE, 

Dengned for every Class of I/earners, and especially for Self-instraetion 
Ciontaining the Elements of the Spanish Language, and th» Roles of 
Etymology and Syntax Exemplified; with Notes and Appendix, con- 
sisting of Dialogues, Select Poetry, Ciommercial Ciorrespondence, &c. 



Fifth Edition, price 3s., bound, 

EXERCISES ON THE ETTMOLOeT, STlf TAX, AND 
IDIOMS, &o., OF THE SPANISH LANeUAGE. 



Price 48., bound, 

XET TO THE EXERCISES. 



Price 5s. 6d. in 12mo. and 8vo., 

SYVOHTHES OP THE SPAITISH LAITOUAOE 
EXPLAINED. 



WHEELER'S ABRIDGMENTS. 



Id Two Volnmes, 18mo. eloth, price 2s. each, 

A POPTJLAE ABBIDOMENT OP OLD AND NEW 
TESTAMENT HISTOBT, 

For Schools, Families, and General Reading. Explained by Historical and 
Geographical Ulustrations, and numerous Map Diagrams. 



" Every effort has been made to meet 
the wants of the general reader, and we 
find that he has tnUy succeeded in ren- 
deriog his little labours universally ac- 
ceptable. '*— Britannia. 

** Two admirable and unexceptionable 
little volnmes : they display both learning 



and research, and the explanations Intro- 
duced where required are singolarly IvL" 
eld. ^^—Jflne Qfiarterly Review. 

** We can strongly recommend them, in 
the belief chat they are admirable for con- 
densation, clearness, and Judicious selec- 
tion.**— Xondon Quarterly Beoiew, 
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Educational Wobks (continued). 



OXFOBD AND CAMBBIBGE AHALYSES AHD STTOTTATlTKfl 

OLD AND NEW TESTAMENT HISTORY 
AND GEOGRAPHY. 



Sixth edition, revised and improved, post 8vo., cloth, red edges, price Ss. 6d., 

ANALYSIS AND STTMMAEY OF OLD TESTAMENT 
HISTOBY AND THE LAWS OF MOSES ; 

With a Connexion between the Old and New Testaments ; an Introductory 
Outline of the Geography, Political History, &c. By J. T. Whbblkb, 
F.R.G.S., &c. 

Fourth Edition, revised, post 8vo., cloth, red edges, price 5s. 6d., 

ANALYSIS AND SUMMARY OF NEW TESTAMENT 
HISTORY; 

Including, 1. The Four Gospels harmonised into one continuous Narrative. 
2. The Acts of the Apostles, and continuous History of St. Paul. 
8. An Analysis of the Epistles and Book of Revelation. 4. An Intro- 
ductory Outline of the Geography, Critical History, Authenticity, 
Credibility, and Inspiration of the New Testament. The whole illus- 
trated by copious Historical, Geographical, and Antiquarian Notes, 
Chronological Tables, &c. 

COMPANION ATLAS TO THE SERIES. 



Small folio, illustrated by large coloured Maps, and a View and Plan of 
Jerusalem, extra cloth, price 7s. 6d., 

AN ANALYSIS AND SUMMARY OF THE HISTORICAL 
OEOORAFHY 

OF THE OLD AND NEW TESTAMENTS; 
Comprising a Geographical Account of every Nation mentioned in the Old 
and New Testaments, illustrated and explained by brief Reviews of the 
Political History, digested into continuous narratives. 

The above Work is intended more especially to accompany the Analyses 
and Summaries of Old and New Testament History, but such additions have 
been introduced as will, it is hoped, render it of service to BibUcal Students 
generally. 
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RAOST ELEGANT PRESENT. 



THE 

BOOK OP THE THAMES, 

ixm Hi iist to Hi lall. 

BT 

MR. AND MRS. S. 0. HALL. 



WITH NUMEROUS ILLUSTRATIONS. 



THE AUTHORS TO THE PUBLIC. | OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 

We hftve tbe honour to submit to fhe **It is a book to endear to ns onr daUyo 
pablio a " Book of the Thames, firom its England, and, produced with all the ele- 
Rise to its Fall,** hopeftal that oar readers ganoe of the printerls and the binder's art, 
may share with ns the enjoyment we have will richly adorn the drawing-room table." 
■0 long and so often derived firom the —DaOy Ifeui. 
** King of Island Rivers." I ** It is by tkr the pleasantest book, ce 

We have traced the boontifhl river tainly the most complete in design auu 
flrom the hobbling well ont of which it execution, that has been published aboat 
issoea, in the meadow by Trewsbnry Mead the Thames for many years, and we can 
—its lonely birthplace— through its whole easily understand that in writing it the 
course, gathering tributaries, and passing i authors performed * a labour of love.'*'— 
with them through tranquil villages, i Mominff Po$t, 

populous towns, and crowded cities ; ever I " This is one of the best in appearance 
fertilizing, ever beautitying, ever enrich- ' of the onuunental works of the season 
ing, until it reaches the most populous city | .... the binding and the typography are 
of tiie modem or the ancient world, form- excellent, and the style lively, superficial, 
ing thence the great highway by which and showy.**— yoAn AriL 
a hundred nations traverse the globe. " A fitithfU as well as an agreeable 
Aided by several accomplished artists, we ' guide to whatever of interest occurs along 
liave largely illustrated this volume, not J the entire course of the river. In short, 
only by engravings of its picturesque it is a pleasant, well-written, and very 
scenery, but by introducing the various { handsome book on the pleasantest river an 
objects of interest that are found upon its ; author could have to write about.**— 
banks. i LUerary Oatette, 

IN THREE BINDINGS: 

Cloth 18i. 

Superbly gilt 2l8. 

Mprocco 268. 
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